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Introduction. The woven garment 
Now then, since the manner of life in accord with virtue is something neither uniform nor marked 
by a single style, but, as in the making of fabric, the art of weaving creates the garment by using 
many threads, some of which are stretched vertically and others are carried horizontally, so, too, 
in the case of the virtuous life many things must twine together, so that a noble life is shown 
forth. In the same way the divine apostle enumerates threads of this sort, by means of which pure 
works are woven together; he is talking about love and joy and peace, patience and kindness 
(Gal 5:22) and all the sorts of things that adorn the person who is putting on the garment of 
heavenly incorruptibility in place of a corruptible and earthly life (2 Cor 5:1-4). 
Gregory of Nyssa, Commentary on the Song of Songs, Homily 9, 24.271.16-272.4.! 

For Gregory of Nyssa (ca. 335-395 CE), the virtuous life may be likened to a fabric made 
up of “many threads" (noù viata) held in tension, interlocking to form a coherent whole, 
united by “the art of weaving" (ñ DeavtiKh téyvn). Even the “pure works" (ka8apa £pya) that 
adorn a virtuous person are themselves to be thought of as woven out of numerous strands, the 
fruits of the Spirit that Paul enumerates in Galatians. The “noble life" (ò àoteioc píoc) displayed 
through the weaver’s craft is equated with “incorruptibility” (àxp0apoío), and it is a departure 
from the “earthly life" (ynivoc Pioc). With this image of a woven garment and the skill needed 
for its construction, Gregory captures the complexity involved both in living virtuously and in 
depicting the “virtuous way of life" (| kat’ Gpetyv noAiteia). Gregory himself takes on the 


complicated task of weaving literary portraits in three laudatory biographical narratives, or 


encomiastic bioi. 





! gnet) Toivev od povosiór| Tig otv ODSE LOVOTPOTOS Ù kat? pEti TOAITEIA, GAA’ onsp éni tfjg TOV 
DVOAGLATOV KATAOKEDVT|G 510. TOAAV VHLATOV, TOV uèv En’ eo0e(ac AVATETALEVOV TOV SE KATH TO TAGYLOV 
Smpuévov, 1| ópavttkr] téyvy Ti olta noii, obtw Kai mì tfo Evapétov Cof| TOAAG ypů cvvdpapiv, ôt Ov 6 
doteiog sveaiveta Bios, xoOàc dxapWpEitaL TA ToLAdDTA výuata ó OEiog &óotoAoc, SV OV Å TOV kaðapõv Épyov 
iotovpyía ovviotatat, aydanv Aéyov Kai yapav Kai eiprivnv, akpoðvuiav te Kai ypnotoTynta Kai nÁVTA tà tota, 
oic katakoocueïta 6 Ex TOD plaptoð TE Kai yntvou fíou TI oopáviov åpðapoíiav uetevõvóuevoc (GNO Online 
24.271.16-272.4). 

All translations of works of Gregory of Nyssa are my own, as are those of other Greek and Latin texts quoted in this 
dissertation, unless otherwise noted. 
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On the surface, the three bioi appear to deal with very different types of individuals with 
distinct life paths, from the biblical figure Moses (The Life of Moses, VM), to a third-century 
wonderworking bishop (The Life of Gregory Thaumaturgus, V GT), to Gregory's older sister, 
Macrina, who directs a household of ascetic women on the family estate (The Life of Macrina, 
VSM). Yet these three narratives, despite their different subjects and varied sources, are united 
by a common emphasis on their intended educational impact for some audience. In all three, 
Gregory explicitly comments on the teaching function of the bios: 


VSM 1: So since you approved that the record of her good deeds should bear 
some benefit (Képóoc), lest such a life should go unnoticed in subsequent times 
and lest she, having raised herself to the most lofty peak of human virtue through 
philosophy, should silently pass by in unprofitable (àvoqeAric) obscurity...” 


VGT 2: For it is clear that when his life of virtue, like a fiery beacon (1vpo6c), 
shines out to our souls through recollection, it becomes a path (666c) toward the 
good both for the one who describes it and for those listening.? 


VM 1.2, 15: Since the letter which you recently sent requested us to furnish you 
with some counsel concerning the perfect life (6 téA€toc Bioc), I thought it fitting 
to provide [it]... So then let Moses be set before us in the composition, as an 
example (ónóósrypo) for life. 


In each case, an audience or individual is addressed directly, and the text is depicted as a tool for 
communicating beneficial truths and desirable lessons about virtue to its recipient(s). What 
“benefit” (xépóoc) can the record of a life bear, for whom, and how? What does it mean for a life 


to be “unprofitable” (àvoqeAnc) or to become a “fiery beacon” (xvpoóg) or “path” (60606)? What 


?'Enei oov é50kipacac pépet tt képóoc THv TOV åyaððv iotopiav, c àv uù AGOo1 TOV pietà vata. ypóvov 6 
TOLODTOS Bios UNdE AVODEATS xapaópápo: 61x otortf(c ovykoaXugpOeica 1T] 1póc TOV AKPdTATOV cfc àvOponitvng 
àpets Spov éavtr]v 514 quUiocogíag énápaoa. 
3 AfjAov yàp, Sti zopoo Siknv oux tfi; uvm EKAGLWas tais yoxaic HU@V ó Kat’ dpeTI adtod Bios, 650¢ tpóc TO 
ayabov TH ve StsELdvtt kai toic AkOvOVOT yívetat. 
^ Tfj yàp &miotoAtis fjv xpónv õenréuyo tadtHv &xayygAXo0ong trjv aïtno tò yevécO0ot cot tva nap’ rjv 
onoOTlknv eig TOV TéAELOV Biov, npénew ONOHV napaoysiv:... Mobofjs totvov riiv sic oxóoetypa. Díoo npotsOrito và 
Oya. 
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does “the perfect life" (6 t£Aewoc Bios) have to do with the example (ozóóetyua) of any 
individual's life? 

Although the importance of exemplarity in Greco-Roman biographical narrative is widely 
recognized in contemporary scholarship,? Gregory's transparent focus and explicit statements on 
the topic makes these three bioi fascinating artifacts of the dynamic fourth-century world of 
Christian education. The bioi provide a rich and detailed collection of woven garments, 
composed across several decades during a significant period in the ongoing development of a 
Christian intellectual identity and its literary expression. 

While past scholars have studied each of the texts at the center of my project, none has 
undertaken an in-depth study of the three together, nor explained how Gregory the biographer 
adopts and adapts existing rhetorical and literary techniques to imagine, construct, and train an 
ideal reading audience. Building upon insights from scholars who work on encomia (laudatory 
speeches), biography, philosophical and theological anthropology, and the history of Greco- 


Roman education, I argue that Gregory’s attention to audience is not only thoroughgoing in all 


> Herwig Górgemanns, “Biography,” in Brill's New Pauly: Encyclopaedia of the Ancient World: Antiquity Volume 2, 
Ark-Cas (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 651. Both Frederick E. Brenk and Tim Duff have described the importance of 
exemplarity and individual exempla in the Lives of Plutarch (Frederick E. Brenk, "Setting a Good Exemplum: Case 
Studies in the Moralia, the Lives as Case Studies," in The Unity of Plutarch's Work: 'Moralia' Themes in the 
‘Lives,’ Features of the ‘Lives’ in the ‘Moralia,’ edited by Anastasios G. Nikolaides, Millenium Studies [Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 2008]: 237-253; Tim Duff, Plutarch's Lives: Exploring Virtue and Vice [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1999]). 
Christopher Gill, discussed further in Chapter 2, studies the role of character-development in texts about exemplary 
lives (Christopher Gill, *The Question of Character-Development: Plutarch and Tacitus," The Classical Quarterly, 
New Series, volume 33, number 2 [1983]: 469-487). 

$ As the public profile and the political and socio-economic status of Christian communities grew in a tolerant and 
even supportive post-Constantinian environment, the literary and material records of the lives of ascetic figures and 
martyrs also grew exponentially. This trend has been documented and analyzed most famously by Peter Brown (see 
especially Peter Brown, Power and Persuasion in Late Antiquity: Towards a Christian Empire [Madison, WI: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1992 ]). Other works taking a socio-literary perspective posit a correlation between 
historical circumstances and an increase in hagiographic devotional literature: Averil Cameron, Christianity and the 
Rhetoric of Empire: The Development of Christian Discourse (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1991) and 
Frances M. Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture (Peabody, Mass: Hendrickson 
Publishers, 1997). 
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three bioi, but is also critical to understanding the texts’ shared formal features and their 
function: Gregory's encomiastic bioi are educational tools that serve a propaedeutic function for 
Christian readers who, like one of his addressees, wish to “translate” (ugvaqépew, VM 1.3) the 
virtues described in the texts into their own lives. 
I. A biographical snapshot of Gregory 

Gregory is perhaps best known for his role in defending and cogently re-articulating the 
orthodox Trinitarian position established in the Nicene Creed (325 CE), but he contributed to a 
whole complex of debates that gripped fourth-century Christian theologians and bishops." Born 
in Cappadocia, Gregory was the third son in a wealthy, landed Christian family of nine children.* 
He received an elite education in literature, rhetoric, philosophy, and theology, as well as training 
for public leadership and service.? Gregory's own father, Basil the Elder, was a teacher of 
rhetoric in Cappadocia, and Gregory's older brother Basil received extensive education in 


rhetoric and philosophy at a series of urban schools (Caesarea, Constantinople), culminating in 


7 His key contribution to Trinitarian theology was the robust defense of a single divine ousia and three hypostases in 
debates with the Neo-Arian Eunomius, in his Contra Eunomium, books 1-3. His treatise Ad Ablabium refutes the 
idea that the persons of the holy trinity are three gods. He comments on theological anthropology in De hominis 
opificio, and addresses the connection between Christian resurrection from the dead and human grief in his dialogue 
De anima et resurrectione. Homilies and commentaries treat a variety of biblical books, from the Song of Songs (In 
Canticum canticorum) to the Psalms (In inscriptiones Psalmorum) to the Acts of the Apostles (/n Sanctum 
Stephanum I and II). Among his more distinctly pastoral works, we might count a discussion of infant mortality (De 
infantibus preamature abreptis) and a treatise on virginity (De virginitate). He also composed funerary and 
commemorative orations for illustrious public figures, like the daughter of the Emperor Theodosius I (In 
Pulcheriam) and for his older brother Basil (/n Basilium fratrem). 

8 Specifically on the family's social standing, see Thomas A. Kopecek, “The Social Class of the Cappadocian 
Fathers," Church History, Volume 42, Number 4 (1973):453-466. He places them in the Roman curial class. 

? Gregory seems to have received his education locally within Cappadocia and his native Pontus, unlike his brother 
Basil who was trained at Athens (cf. Gregory's Epistle 13 to Libanius, GNO Online 33.44.14ff.). That Gregory was 
intimately familiar with classical Greek literature is beyond doubt. For the impact this knowledge had on his 
portrayal of Macrina in the VSM, see Georgia Frank, “Macrina’s Scar: Homeric Allusion and Heroic Identity in 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Life of Macrina,” JECS, volume 8 number 4 (Winter 2000): 511-530; and Ellen Muehlberger, 
“Salvage: Macrina and the Christian Project of Cultural Reclamation” Church History (2012): 273-297. 
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some time spent at no less an intellectual center than Athens.'° It was during Basil’s stay at 
Athens that he met and befriended Gregory Nazianzus; the latter notes how much their friendship 
was affected by their shared intellectual pursuits.!! Gregory had the opportunity to apply his 
skills to diplomatic ecclesiastical governance in 372 when he was appointed to the episcopal See 
of Nyssa by his elder brother, Basil, who was already the bishop of Caesarea (329/330-379 CE). 
By the end of his life, Gregory had participated in the Council of Constantinople (381 CE), 
where his leadership in doctrinal matters so distinguished him he was later remembered as “a 
father of fathers.” 1? He also spent some time in 385 CE at the Constantinopolitan court, where he 
pronounced funeral orations for the Empress Flacilla (wife of Theodosius I) and her daughter 


Pulcheria.'? It is probably during this period that he met Olympias, a prominent Christian woman 





10 Raymond Van Dam, Families and Friends in Late Roman Cappadocia (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 2003), Chapter 1, esp. pp 18-22; Gregory Nazianzus' account of the time he spent with Basil is in his Oration 
43.13-14 (the funerary oration for Basil). 

!! See for example Gregory Nazianzus, Oration 43.15 on their friendship. 

12 The note honoring Gregory from the Second Council of Nicaea, 787 CE, reads as follows: “Gregory Bishop of 
Nyssa, whom all call a father of fathers" (Gregorius Nyssensium episcopus, quem omnes patrum patrem vocant, 
Acta VI.5). The Latin text is from Joannes Dominicus Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio, 
Volume 13 (Graz: Akademische Druck — u. Verlagsanstalt, 1902, repr. 1960), 692. A new Greek edition of the Acts 
of the Second Nicene Council is currently being published in the Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, Series Secunda 
from De Gruyter, but at the time of writing only volumes containing Acts I-III (vol. 3, part 1) and IV-V (vol. 3, part 
2) were available. See English translation in John Mendham, transl., The seventh general council, the second of 
Nicaea, held A.D. 787, in which the worship of images was established with copious notes from the "Caroline 
books", compiled by order of Charlemagne for its confutation, (London: W.E. Painter, 1850), 382. 

13 Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio funebris in Flacillam imperatricem (GNO Online 48); Oratio consolatoria in 
Pulcheriam (GNO Online 47). Anna Caimi Danelli outlines the rhetorical structure of each oration and argues that 
Gregory uses the typical form of a eulogy described by Menander but incorporates his own Christian teaching about 
death and mourning, modulating his emphasis on theological and doctrinal topics based on the make-up of his 
audience (Anna Caimi Danelli, “Sul Genere Letterario delle Orazioni Funebri di Gregorio di Nissa,” Aevum 53, 
Fasc. 1 [1979]: 140-161, esp. pp 146-152). In 1999, Ulrike Gantz published an edition of the oration for Pulcheria 
with commentary (Ulrike Gantz, Gregor von Nyssa: Oratio consolatoria in Pulcheriam, XPHXIZ: Die Methode der 
Kirchenváter im Umgang mit der Antiken Kultur, Volume 6 [Basel: Schwabe and Company, 1999]. Similarities 
between the two texts imperial funerary orations and Basil's consolatory texts are described in Robert C. Gregg, 
Consolation philosophy: Greek and Christian paideia in Basil and the two Gregories, Patristic monograph series, 
no. 3 (Cambridge, MA: Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, 1975), esp. Chapter 4. 
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who was also in correspondence with John Chrysostom. !* 

Not only did Gregory and his Cappadocian compatriots participate in the world of 
classical paideia and Christian leadership, but the family had wide-ranging connections within a 
subset of similarly educated and similarly influential Christians. Their most well-known 
historical connection was to Origen (ca. 184 - ca. 253 CE), for whom Christian engagement with 
classical education was a fraught matter.'? The Cappadocian link to Origen, as we learn in the 
VGT and from the Cappadocians’ own letters, comes partly from Neocaesarean family 


connections: Macrina the Elder and her husband were trained in their faith by Thaumaturgus, 


14 This timeline for their meeting is proposed by Daniélou in his “Introduction,” La Vie de Moise, ou Traité de la 
Perfecion en Matière de Vertu, ed. and transl. by Jean Daniélou, S.J., 3 ed., Sources Chrétiennes 1 (Paris: Les 
Éditions du Cerf, 1968): 6-42, 13. The timeline allows him to explain how Gregory dedicated the In canticum 
canticorum to Olympias ca. 389 CE (Gregory of Nyssa, In Canticum canticorum title, GNO Online 24.3.Tit). 

I5 See Karl Olav Sandnes, The Challenge of Homer: School, Pagan Poets and Early Christianity, Library of New 
Testament Studies 400 (London: T&T Clark, 2009), esp. Chapter 11 on Origen and his attitude toward classical 
paideia. Carl Vernon Harris claims that in the De principiis, “Origen’s purpose, it seems, was less to augment the 
number of religious truths than to clarify the teachings of the Church by an exposition that would be at once 
coherent, true to Scripture, and scholarly enough to win the attention of the philosophers" (Carl Vernon Harris, 
Origen of Alexandria's Interpretation of the Teacher's Function in the Early Christian Hierarchy and Community 
[New York: The American Press, 1966], 54). Robert M. Grant argues that Origen “was not enthusiastic about a 
literary education," but does note that in his Contra Celsum (when he is *writing for an audience outside the church, 
at least ostensibly") Origen displays a familiarity with literature in the canon of secular paideia (Robert M. Grant, 
“Theological Education at Alexandria,” in The Roots of Egyptian Christianity, ed. Birger A. Pearson and James E. 
Goehring, Studies in Antiquity and Christianity [Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986]: 178-189, 185-186). In 
particular, Origen's work of Scriptural interpretation is informed by philosophical interpretation of Homeric texts 
(see Sandnes, The Challenge of Homer, 151-2 on Contra Celsum 1.42), and he sees the study of philosophy as 
propaideutic “for an adequate reading of biblical texts” (145). Peter Martens highlights the importance of training in 
philology for Origen, especially the role of philology in text criticism and exegesis (Peter W. Martens, Origen and 
Scripture: The Contours of the Exegetical Life, Oxford Early Christian Studies [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2012].). Origen's Hexapla, a massive undertaking, may be taken as evidence of his commitment to detailed 
exegetical work and his conception of its importance for Christian scholars (John Wright, “Origen in the Scholar’s 
Den: A Rationale for the Hexapla,” in Origen of Alexandria: His World and His Legacy, ed. Charles Kannengiesser 
and William L. Petersen [Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1988]: 48-62). Patricia Cox Miller 
gathers illustrative examples of Origen's comments on the necessity of interpreting Scripture allegorically, and she 
proposes that “... in the hands of such an interpreter as Origen, allegory is the name of interpretation as such, 
provided that one brings to interpretation the kind of poetic and abysmal recognitions that Origen expressed so well. 
Consciousness of the perceptual structures that one brings to words entails the recognition that all writing is 
allegory, a fall into a poetic abyss” (Patricia Cox Miller, “Poetic Words, Abysmal Words: Reflections on Origen's 
Hermeneutics." in Kannengeisser and Petersen, Origen of Alexandria: 165-178, 178). 
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who was trained by Origen. Origen himself was, according to Eusebius, a student of Clement 
of Alexandria (ca. 160 - ca. 215). Clement's text Paedagogus lays out a program of education 
and training for Christians.!? Even this brief overview demonstrates that a concern for a 
particularly Christian, highly philosophical and rhetorical form of education was part of 
Gregory's intellectual and theological heritage. 

Scholars have pieced together various accounts of Gregory's upbringing, education, 
ministry, and personal life, drawing on his own letters and treatises to demonstrate that he served 
as Church lector before his appointment as bishop, to show that he participated (if at first 
reluctantly) in the veneration of local saints and martyrs, and to argue that he may have married 


and had a son.? Raymond Van Dam's three volumes published in 2002-2003 richly recreate the 


16 VGT 22. See Gregory of Nazianzus Or. 43.5-6 on Macrina the Elder. Vasiliki Limberis, Architects of Piety: the 
Cappadocian Fathers and the cult of the martyrs (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011) claims that the 
personal connection to Thaumaturgus through Macrina the Elder imbues the family with a heredity sanctity that they 
draw upon to enhance their local ecclesial authority (135). The major source for Thaumaturgus' education under 
Origen is Thaumaturgus' own text, In Origenem oratio panegyrica. The authenticity of its attribution to 
Thaumaturgus has been questioned, but Crouzel defends it in Henri Crouzel, “Faut-il voir trois personnages en 
Grégoire le Thaumaturge? A propos du ‘Remerciement à Origene’ et de la ‘Lettre à Grégoire'," Gregorianum, 
Volume 60, Number 2 (1979): 287-320, esp. 289-300. Thaumaturgus' text describes features of Origen's 
philosophical and theological teaching, and praises his ability to lead his students toward virtue. On the relationship 
between the In Origenem and the VGT, Maraval writes, *En fait, l'Éloge de Thaumaturge et le Remerciement à 
Origéne présentent le méme personnage, mais sous des aspects différents: le premier est un moine devenue évéque 
qui convertit les paiens gráce à ses pouvoirs de thaumaturge, l'autre un membre actif d'une école philosophique qui 
fait devant celle-ci la preuve des compétences acquises auprès de son maitre — un aspect qui présentait peu d'intérét 
pour l'auditoire de Grégoire” (Maraval, “Introduction,” in Eloge de Grégoire le Thaumaturge, Éloge de Basile, 
transl. Pierre Maraval, Sources Chrétiennes 573 [Paris: Les Éditions du Cerf, 2014]: 7-64, 29). On Origen as 
Thaumaturgus' teacher in Caesarea, largely on the basis of accounts in Eusebius and Thaumaturgus' own writings, 
see Anders-Christian Jacobsen, “Conversion to Christian Philosophy - the case of Origen’s School in Caesarea,” 
Zeitschrift für Antikes Christentum, Volume 16, Number 1 (2012): 145-157. 

'7 Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 6.2.2-6. 

15 See also discussion in Teresa M. Shaw, The Burden of the Flesh: Fasting and Sexuality in Early Christianity 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1998), 48-52. 

19 Gregory’s vivid personal anecdote about a dream encounter with the martyrs associated with the cult of the 40 
Martyrs at Sebaste is found in Gregory's In XL Martyres; see also Limberis’ recent work on the Cappadocians and 
their engagement with martyr cult: Vasiliki Limberis, Architects of Piety, 21, 63-65. 

Daniélou holds that Gregory was married, though he points out there is not much evidence to determine whether he 
kept his wife after being appointed bishop (Jean Daniélou, “Introduction,” 9; Jean Daniélou, “Le mariage de 
Grégoire de Nysse et la chronologie de sa vie," Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes, Volume 2, Number 1-2 [1956]: 
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social, economic, and political milieux of the Cappadocian Fathers and their congregations.?? 
More general studies, like Andrea Sterk's 2004 book Renouncing the World Yet Leading the 
Church: The Monk-Bishop in Late Antiquity, examine the social and ecclesiastical conditions 
that shaped the episcopal experience of bishops like the Cappadocians.?! Some recent works like 
Susan R. Holman's 2001 The Hungry are Dying: Beggars and Bishops in Roman Cappadocia 
and Vasiliki Limberis’ 2011 Architects of Piety: The Cappadocian Fathers and the Cult of the 
Martyrs explicitly draw on parts of Gregory's oeuvre (homilies and orations, respectively) as 
case studies for different aspects of fourth-century Christian life.” These reconstructions evince 
an abiding scholarly interest in the connections or overlap between Gregory's personal 
experiences and his literary output. 

This is an interest Gregory himself shares. He displays an active and earnestly pastoral 
and pedagogical approach to his social world through his letters and addresses to a broad range 
of interlocutors — young priests, fellow bishops, lay congregations, women, non-Christian 


rhetors, members of the imperial family, and devotees of famous saints and martyrs.” Whether 


71-78). For a summary of the debate over Theosebeia and Cynegius, see Anna M. Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa: The 
Letters. Introduction, Translation, and Commentary. Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 83 (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 
pp 15-18. Suffice it to say here that Gregory’s Epistles 13, 14, and 197 and the treatise De virginitate have been 
pored over by numerous scholars who come to quite different conclusions. 

? Raymond Van Dam, Becoming Christian: the Conversion of Roman Cappadocia (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2003); Raymond Van Dam, Families and Friends; Raymond Van Dam, Kingdom of Snow: 
Roman Rule and Greek Culture in Cappadocia (Philadephia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2002). 

?! Andrea Sterk, Renouncing the World Yet Leading the Church: The Monk-Bishop in Late Antiquity (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2004). 

22 Susan R. Holman, The Hungry are Dying: Beggars and Bishops in Roman Cappadocia (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2001); Limberis, Architects of Piety. 

23 See collected letters in Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa: The Letters. The pedagogical approach is summarized well in 
Morwenna Ludlow, “Texts, Teachers and Pupils in the Writings of Gregory of Nyssa” in Literature and Society in 
the Fourth Century AD: Performing Paideia, Constructing the Present, Presenting the Self, edited by Lieve Van 
Hoof and Peter Van Nuffelen, Mnemosyne Supplements, Monographs on Greek and Latin Language and Literature, 
volume 373 (Leiden: Brill, 2014): 83-102. 
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forging letters to Basil in the name of an uncle to mend a familial rift (see Basil, Epistles 58, 59, 
60)*4 or recommending the student Cynegius to the Athenian rhetor Libanius (Gregory, Epistles 
13 and 14), Gregory frequently shows his concern for using the word, spoken and written, to 
foster and preserve human connection. 

His diverse corpus reflects the highly creative intellect of this pastor, theologian, and 
teacher. However, some have identified his less than systematic expressions of doctrine and, 
more troubling still, his apparent acceptance of Origen's teachings about apokatastasis (universal 
salvation) as problematic aspects of his literary production.? As Anthony Meredith points out, 
however, we should keep in view the occasional nature of most of Gregory's texts, since they 


were "written in response to particular challenges he and the Church felt themselves called on to 


24 Basil rebukes Gregory in Basil, Epistle 58. Basil, Epistle 59 is an appeal to the uncle, another Gregory, for 
reconciliation, and Epistle 60 to the uncle comments on Gregory of Nyssa's previously demonstrated unreliability in 
communicating the uncle's words to Basil. 

25 Gregory's thought is characterized as unsystematic in, for example, Rowan Williams, *Macrina's Deathbed 
Revisited: Gregory of Nyssa on Mind and Passion," in Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy in Late Antiquity: 
Essays in tribute to George Christopher Stead, Ely Professor of Divinity, University of Cambridge (1971-1980), in 
celebration of his eightieth birthday, 9" April 1993, edited by Lionel R. Wickham and Caroline P. Bammell, assisted 
by Erica C.D. Hunter, Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 19 (Leiden: Brill, 1993): 227-246, 228. 

For Gregory's reception of Origenic thought, see recent discussion in Ilaria Ramelli, *Christian Soteriology and 
Christian Platonism: Origen, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Biblical and Philosophical Basis of the Doctrine of 
Apokatastasis," Vigiliae Christianae 61 (2007): 313-356; Ilaria Ramelli, “Harmony between Arkhe and Telos in 
Patristic Platonism and the Imagery of Astronomical Harmony Applied to Apokatastasis," The International Journal 
of the Platonic Tradition 7 (2013): 1-49. Several scholars have pointed out that we must, of course, be cautious in 
claiming a through-line from Origen to Gregory. In his 2002 article on how Origen and Gregory treat the Lord's 
Prayer, Meredith writes, “The conclusion of this investigation is that neither in thought nor in vocabulary or use of 
Scripture is there very much in common between the two writers. Even if Gregory knew Origen's treatment of The 
Lord's Prayer, he made very little use of it; and the probability is that he was ignorant of it. If this is true, it is 
another indication of the doubtfulness of the facile suggestion that Gregory is to be thought of as a disciple of 
Origen (albeit at several removes, through his grandmother Macrina and Gregory the Wonder-worker). The 
evidence of these five sermons hardly supports such a claim” (Anthony Meredith, “Origen and Gregory of Nyssa on 
the Lord's Prayer," Heythrop Journal, Volume 43 (2002): 344-356, 355). A further complication arises when we 
consider that even the connection through Gregory Thaumaturgus is tenuous at best: on the basis of the VGT, it is 
unclear and even doubtful that Nyssen knew Thaumaturgus' theological writings. See Raymond Van Dam, 
*Hagiography and History: The Life of Gregory Thaumaturgus," Classical Antiquity Volume 1 (1982): 272-308, 
and Jean Bernardi, La Prédication des péres cappadociens, le prédicateur et son auditoire. Publications de la 
Faculté des lettres et sciences humaines de l'Université de Montpellier, 30, (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 
1968), especially page 301. 
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face. This means in practice that we sometimes find him using quite inconsistent models in his 
desire to dispose of objections to his own particular understanding of the gospel."?6 Since the 
three bioi are, in Gregory's own formulation, written for a contextually grounded didactic 
purpose, the occasions for their composition require discussion. 
II. Three biographical narratives 

The extant form of The Life of Gregory Thaumaturgus (V GT) is a narrative expansion of 
a commemorative oration Gregory delivered in 379 or 380 CE in Neocaesarea, the seat of the 
text's eponymous “Wonderworker” bishop (ca. 210/215-ca. 270/275 CE)?! The oration was 
originally delivered to a live audience of Neocaesarean citizens, most likely Christians gathered 
for Thaumaturgus' feast day. Accordingly, it begins with an address that reflects its initial live 
delivery. Scholars believe the extant form of the text includes some additions to the original 
address; as Slusser puts it, ^we may assume that Gregory of Nyssa added such improvements as 
he wished before letting the oration circulate more widely.”** This wider audience was probably 


a group of Christians interested in learning about a luminary of the Church. As Stephen Mitchell 


has shown, the majority of the information Gregory offered was “no more than pious fiction."?? 


6 Anthony Meredith, Gregory of Nyssa (New York: Routledge, 1999), 15. 

27 A recent summary of the scholarly debate surrounding the dating of the original delivery and the location may be 
found in Pierre Maraval, “Introduction,” 14-23. Its delivery relative to the death of Basil in 379 CE and the Council 
of Constantinople in 381 CE is somewhat unclear, though Maraval suggests, on the basis of Gregory’s Epistle 19, 
that Gregory could indeed have delivered the speech in Neocaesarea in the autumn of 379 CE. Stephen Mitchell 
proposes the precise date of November 17, 379. November 17 would have been the anniversary of Thaumaturgus' 
death, and the date is preserved independently in the Latin Life (Stephen Mitchell, *The Life and Lives of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus," in Portraits of Spiritual Authority: Religious Power in Early Christianity, Byzantium and the 
Christian Orient, ed. Jan Willem Drijvers and John W. Watt, Religions in the Graeco-Roman World, Volume 137 
[Leiden: Brill, 1999]: 99-138, 115). 

28 Michael Slusser, “Introduction,” in St. Gregory Thaumaturgus: Life and Works. The Fathers of the Church, a new 
translation, Volume 98 (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1998): 1-37, 16. Basing his 
division on that proposed by Koetschau, Slusser takes Gregory's remarks about “resuming” (¿navañaßóv) the story 
of Thaumaturgus' early priesthood as an indication that he is adding a new section (VGT 96.8). 

?? Stephen Mitchell, *The Life and Lives," 99. 
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Thaumaturgus becomes, in Gregory's hands, an exemplar of Christian wisdom and a model for 
successful evangelization of the Pontic region, but the historical details of Thaumaturgus' life are 
inaccurate when considered against the evidence from the earlier bishop's own autobiographical 
writings.°° 

Gregory describes his older sister’s life, death, and burial in The Life of Saint Macrina 
(VSM), a text he writes in approximately 382 CE from the position of an eyewitness and 
admirer; this narrative presents Macrina (ca. 327-379 CE) as a model of virtues, with a special 
emphasis on her philosophical self-control. Vasiliki Limberis has argued that this bios, with its 
emphasis on asceticism, allows Gregory to claim a privileged connection to the “celestial family” 
of martyrs.?! The extended account of events that technically occurred immediately before and 
after Macrina's death is much longer than the summary of her life, and that dilation makes this a 
somewhat atypical bios. Gregory addresses an epistolary opening to a family friend who asked 
for an account of the virtuous woman's life and death. Internal comments about the effect 
Macrina's death had on a large community (VSM 33), and Gregory's prooimion suggest the text 
was intended for a more general readership.? 

Finally, the Life of Moses (VM) that Gregory wrote in approximately 390 CE recounts, 
with extensive exegetical reflections, the life and work of the biblical Moses, taking its raw 
material from the Scriptural record in Exodus through Deuteronomy, but purporting to offer a 


universally applicable account of “the life of perfect virtue."?? This text, unlike the other two, is 


3° Mitchell points out that Eusebius’ information about Thaumaturgus’ early life, including his name change from 

Theodore to Gregory, probably came from the /n Origenem (Mitchell, *The Life and Lives," 105). 

?! Limberis, Architects of Piety, 109ff. 

32 The prooimion will be discussed in Chapter 1. 

33 On the dating of the Life of Moses, a contentious subject, Ann Conway-Jones offers a clear summary of the stakes 

(Ann Conway-Jones, Gregory of Nyssa’s Tabernacle Imagery in its Jewish and Christian Contexts (Oxford: Oxford 
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divided into two distinct sections. First a historia recounts the events of Moses' life, closely 
following the Scriptural narrative and giving a generally faithful summary. Then Gregory returns 
to the beginning and tells the full story again in what he calls a theoria. As he puts it near the 
beginning of his text, “then we will seek out the sense (614vo1g) that corresponds to the history 
(iotopia), for counsel (6xo0]n) about virtue."?^ In this second, longer section of the text he 
provides more detailed interpretive comments linking Moses' experiences and activities to 
contemporary Christian life and practice. The two accounts nevertheless both proceed 
sequentially, relating Moses’ life from birth to death. The text's addressee is one Caesarius, 
named in VM IL.319. The K manuscript of the text adds “monk” or “solitary” (novoyóc) with the 
name, contributing to a traditional argument that the addressee was a young priest. Other 
scholars contend this Caesarius may be (a) Gregory's son, (b) Caesarius the brother of Gregory 
Nazianzen, or (c) a totally separate individual.?? Because Gregory speaks of more readers than 
just this addressee in the body of the VM,” it seems a fair assumption that he imagined some 


form of communal reading or wider dissemination for the text. 


University Press, 2014).). While Daniélou puts the work near the end of Gregory's life because he considers it a 
reflection of Gregory's mature theology, Heine insists on an earlier date to situate the composition within the 
context of debates with Eunomius (Ronald E. Heine, Gregory of Nyssa's Treatise on the Inscriptions of the Psalms: 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes, Oxford Early Christian Studies [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995], 63). 
Conway-Jones astutely notes that “The real disagreement is not about dating, but about the nature of the treatise. Is it 
mysticism or polemical theology? Agreeing with Daniélou's dating does not preclude seeing the treatise differently" 
(Conway-Jones, Gregory of Nyssa's Tabernacle Imagery, 26). I follow her lead in accepting the later date but 
positing ongoing polemical concerns about the nature of human knowledge and conceptions of the divine nature that 
had become central to Gregory's thought. 

M 0010 THV tpóooopov tfj ictopia ót&votaxv eic dpetiic DAOOHKHV dvacnthowpev (VM L15). 

35 In the absence of further evidence, I am inclined to believe one of the latter two options. Evidence for Gregory's 
possible marriage and family is cogently discussed in Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa: The Letters, 15-25. The brother of 
Gregory Nazianzus is known from Gregory Nazianzen's funeral oration for Caesarius, Oration 7, his Epistles 7 and 
20, and Basil’s letter to him, Epistle 26. 

36 Examples will be discussed in Chapters 3 and 4. 
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III. Genre: encomiastic bios 

In 1987, Arnoldo Momigliano wrote that 

Generally speaking, one can say that Gregory of Nyssa in the variety of his 

biographical experiments is at the center of the transformation of biography in the 

fourth century. No other gives us a sequence comparable with that provided by 

Gregory of Nyssa in the lives of Moses, of Gregory Thaumaturgus, of his brother 

Basilius, and of his sister Macrina, not to speak of minor but by no means 

insignificant pieces such as the sermon on Bishop Meletius of Antioch." 
Notwithstanding this compelling assessment, the bioi of Moses, Thaumaturgus, and Macrina 
remain understudied as a collection. A 1984 volume of essays, originating from the Fifth 
International Colloquium on Gregory of Nyssa held in Mainz in 1982, did classify the VM, 
VGT, and VSM as texts sharing a common genre.?? The essays included cover subjects from 
martyrological motifs? to “the holy death-bed”? to a comparison between the VSM, Porphyry's 
Life of Plotinus, and Iamblichus' On the Pythagorean Life.^' However, now more than thirty 
years later, works that treat the three texts together remain unusual in a scholarly field that, with 


surprising consistency, still deals with these works separately, as representatives of discrete 


theological projects and even different genres. The VM is studied among Gregory's exegetical 





37 Arnoldo Momigliano, On Pagans, Jews, and Christians (Middletown, CT: Wesleyan University Press, 1987), 
176. He goes on to point out, in particular, the neglect of the VM as a biographical work: “Paradoxically, the life of 
Moses by Gregory of Nyssa has suffered perhaps from too much attention, for it has been studied in isolation from 
the rest of Gregory of Nyssa's biographical work" (Momigliano, On Pagans, 216). 

38 Andreas Spira, ed. The Biographical Works of Gregory of Nyssa. Patristic Monograph Series 12 (Philadelphia: 
The Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, Ltd., 1984). 

3° Monique Alexandre, “Les nouveaux martyrs. Motifs martyrologiques dans la vie des saints et thèmes 
hagiographiques dans l'éloge des martyrs chez Grégoire de Nysse,” in Spira, The Biographical Works, 33-70. 

4° John T. Cummings, “The Holy Death-Bed, Saint and Penitent, Variation of a Theme,” in Spira, The Biographical 
Works, 241-263. 

41 Anthony Meredith, “A Comparison between the Vita S. Macrinae of Gregroy of Nyssa, the Vita Plotini of 
Porphyry and the De Vita Pythagorica of Iamblichus,” in Spira, The Biographical Works, 181-195. 
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works? and as a treatise on Christian mysticism. The VSM is identified as a hagiographical 


account especially useful for the insight it provides into the family of two Cappadocian Fathers; ^ 


5 


fourth-century liturgical and devotional practices, including female monasticism;* and 





? See Frances M. Young on the VM as a model of paraenetic exegesis in a figural mode in Young, Biblical 
Exegesis, 259-263. J. Warren Smith identifies the work as a “biographical allegory” in J. Warren Smith, “Macrina, 
Tamer of Horses and Healer of Souls: Grief and the Therapy of Hope in Gregory of Nyssa's De Anima et 
Resurrectione," Journal of Theological Studies, Volume 52, part 1 (October 2000): 37-60, 54. Ilaria Ramelli’s 
detailed explications of both Origen and Gregory study the classical philosophical roots of their allegorical exegesis. 
See Ilaria Ramelli, “Philosophical Allegoresis of Scripture in Philo and its Legacy in Gregory of Nyssa,” The Studia 
Philonica Annual: Studies in Hellenistic Judaism 20, edited by David T. Runia and Gregory E. Sterling (Atlanta: 
Society of Biblical Literature, 2008): 55-99. 

43 The identification of Gregory as a mystical theologian extends back to Jean Daniélou, Platonisme et théologie 
mystique: essai sur la doctrine spirituelle de Saint Grégoire de Nysse (Paris: Éditions Montaigne, 1953). His 
position (and dissenting positions) are addressed in Chapter 3. 

Another thread in recent scholarship, which is not strictly relevant for this dissertation, but which is compelling for 
its interest in audience, deals with Gregory's potential impact on contemporary theological discussions. See for 
example the collected essays in Sarah Coakley, ed., Re-Thinking Gregory of Nyssa (Malden, MA; Blackwell 
Publishing, 2003). 

“4 For example, the text is used alongside other references in Basil and Gregory Nazianzus to reconstruct a 
composite portrait of Macrina in Anna M. Silvas, Macrina the Younger, philosopher of God (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2008). Kate Cooper suggests the text can be read as “the story of a Christian dynasty, and of how an ideal of 
Christian commitment was handed down through the women of a family across three generations" (Kate Cooper, 
“The Life of Angels’,” Band of Angels: The Forgotten World of Early Christian Women [New York: The Overlook 
Press, 2013]: 163-90, 164). There has been a shift away from mining the VSM for traces of the historical Macrina 
among some scholars, including Elisabeth A. Clark, who argues that accounts of holy women like Macrina are 
literature,’ and not simply ‘documents’ (in case you wish to make that distinction) and hence are readily subject to 
literary analysis and critique" (Elisabeth A Clark, *Holy Women, Holy Words: Early Christian Women, Social 
History, and the ‘Linguistic Turn’,” JECS, volume 6 [1998]: 413-430, 418.). See also J. Warren Smith, “A Just and 
Reasonable Grief: The Death and Function of a Holy Woman in Gregory of Nyssa's Life of Macrina” JECS, volume 
12, number 1 (Spring 2004): 57-84. Smith uses the VSM as a starting point to examine the function of the fourth- 
century “holy woman,” partially following Clark. Since he takes the position that “drawing an exact line between 
history and Nyssen's literary license is impossible,” he concentrates on “how Nyssen uses the figure of his sister to 
represent the ideal of ascetic piety” and argues that she has a “function as a mediator of hope" (Smith, “A Just and 
Reasonable Grief,” 63-64; 59). 

^ Gillian Cloke, This Female Man of God: Women and Spiritual Power in the Patristic Age, AD 350-450 (London: 
Routledge, 1995); Cloke points out that in the VSM, Macrina exemplifies not only a very Roman emphasis on the 
univira (woman married only once, pp. 31-32), but also the virgin life (pp.61-63) and spiritual motherhood (p. 144). 
Peter Brown incorporates Gregory's portrait of Macrina into his account of women's ascetic practices and new 
social roles in his The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1988). See also Peter Brown, Power and Persuasion. On the VSM as a window into 
Gregory's conception of eucharistic presence, see Derek Krueger, Writing and the Liturgy of Memory in Gregory 
of Nyssa's Life of Macrina," JECS Volume 8, Number 4 (Winter 2000): 483-510. Stavroula Constantinou classifies 
the VSM under one of six categories of female roles in her study of women’s performance of sanctity in Byzantine 
Passions and Lives. The roles are as follows: the martyr, the penitent, the cross-dresser, the nun, the abbess (her 
classification of Macrina, p. 130), and the pious wife (Stavroula Constantinou, Female Corporeal Performances: 
Reading the Body in Byzantine Passions and Lives of Holy Women, Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, Studia Byzantina 
Upsaliensia 9 [Uppsala: Uppsala University, 2005], 17). 
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Gregory's views on asceticism.*° The VGT is taken as a festal oration that may provide either 
reliable or legendary information about the historical Thaumaturgus and Cappadocian reception 
of his writings (or lack thereof). Yet it remains the case that all these three texts are examples 
of encomiastic bios, even if their similarities and differences have not been extensively studied 
according to the rules for the genre. 


A. Encomiastic compositions 





Gregory makes clear in each text that he will praise the excellence of its subject. In the 
VGT, he twice refers to the oration he is about to deliver as a “speech in praise" (6 €mavoc),** 


the technical term for a speech of praise or panegyric used by rhetorical theorists including 


46 The scholarly focus on ascetic teaching in the VSM is reflected in how the text is grouped with other works by 
Gregory. For example, the Fathers of the Church series includes it in a volume of “Ascetical Works,” and the 
Escriptors Cristians edition groups it with two other “Obres Ascétiques." Individual studies reflect similar 
approaches. See Julia Burman, “Death and gender in late Antiquity: A case study of the death of Saint Macrina" in 
Gender, Cult, and Culture in the Ancient World from Mycenae to Byzantium: Proceedings of the Second Nordic 
Symposium on Gender and Women's History in Antiquity (Helsinki 20-22 October 2000), ed. Lena Larsson Lovén 
and Agneta Strömberg (Sävedalen: Paul Ástróms Förlag, 2003): 140-150; Fotis Vasileiou, “At a Still Point of a 
Turning World: Privacy and Asceticism in Gregory of Nyssa's Life of St. Macrina" Byzantion, volume 82 (2012): 
451-463. 
47 See especially Slusser's introductory essay in the Fathers of the Church series volume on Thaumaturgus; William 
Telfer, “The Cultus of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus," Harvard Theological Review vol. 29 no. 4 (1936): pp 225-344; 
Raymond Van Dam, *Hagiography and History." A particularly balanced view of the historical reliability of the 
VGT may be found in Blossom Stefaniw, “Gregory Taught, Gregory Written: The effacement and definition of 
individualization in the Address to Origen and the Life of Gregory the Wonderworker" in Reflections on Religious 
Individuality: Greco-Roman and Judaeo-Christian Texts and Practices, ed. Jórg Rupke and Wolfgang Spickerman, 
Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten 62 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2012): 119-143. Stefaniw also uses the 
text to study the history of ideas. She examines the VGT alongside Thaumaturgus' own Address to Origen, in order 
“to trace shifts in the scope for and form of individualisation from the early third to the late fourth century, in terms 
of the religious representation of one person" (Stefaniw, “Gregory Taught,” 119). Arnoldo Momigliano seems to 
waver between genres, referring to the VGT as “this life or rather panegyric" in his “The Life of St. Macrina by 
Gregory of Nyssa,” 213. Michel van Esbroeck also provides the somewhat inappropriate generic classification as 
“panegyric” in his discussion in “The Syriac Versions of the Panegyric of Gregory of Nyssa on Gregory the 
Wonderworker and of the Life of the Same” Journal of Eastern Christian Studies, Volume 56 (2004): 1-13. He 
seems to be basing this classification on the Syriac title. Also revealing is the publication of the “Eloge de Grégoire 
le Thaumaturge” with “Eloge de Basile” in a single 2014 volume (Pierre Maraval, transl. and ed., Grégoire de 
Nysse, Eloge de Grégoire le Thaumaturge, Eloge de Basile, Sources Chrétiennes 573 [Paris: Les Editions du Cerf, 
2014)). 
48 VGT 1 and VGT 3. 
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Aristotle.” Gregory also describes what he is about to say as “laudatory speech" (edonuia, VGT 
2)°° and refers to its subject as “the one being praised in an encomium" (éyK@p0Copevoc).>! 

In the VSM, he does not use this technical terminology, but calls his account a “lengthy 
narrative” (uakpnyopío), a probable play on his sister’s name.?? However, the intent to praise her 
is still clear. His first reference to Macrina in the text is as an “esteemed” (eùðórtuoc) 
individual;? this word was typically used to describe someone or something as honored or 
glorious, and in Gregory's own corpus it appears more often as a quality of persons or as a 
substantive adjective than as a quality of inanimate objects, suggesting its use here also has to do 


with the excellent quality of Macrina's soul.?* 


Throughout, he speaks positively of her qualities: 
her striking beauty is “worth marveling at" (QavudCew čov, VSM 4), and he notes that “the 
virtue of the great Macrina showed through" at certain points in her life (Stepavy tfjg ueyáàng 
Maxpivys 1| apetn, VSM 10). 

As in the VSM, in the VM Gregory does not employ technical terminology for praise but 
indicates in other ways that praise is a major part of his work. Gregory also refers to Moses as 


“esteemed” (€Dd0KILOG), even using the term within a statement reminding readers of the 


program of the whole work: “We said straightaway in the prooimion that the lives of honored 





^? Aristotle writes in Rhetorica 1367b.27, “Panegyric is a speech exhibiting greatness of virtue“ (otw 8’ &xatvoc 
Aóyoc EugaviCav uéyeðos apetijc). Menander, on the other hand, makes no distinction between £ykdójuov and 
Ematvoc (see Menander I.331.15). 
50 This designation is repeated at VGT 11. Gregory also uses evenuia apparently interchangeably with éykcjuov and 
Éno1vog in other parts of his corpus (LGO, s.v. “evonpia.”). See, for example, his classification of De virginitate as 
both evenpia and £ykójpuov for virginity in just a few lines (Gregory, De virginitate GNO Online 31.251.24-252.3). 
>! Further discussion of how Gregory will go about praising Thaumaturgus may be found in Chapter 1, under the 
heading prooimion. 
>? Derek Krueger, “Writing and the Liturgy of Memory," 484. 
53 VSM I. 
4 LGO, s.v. *eb6óxuoc." 
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men have been set forth as a pattern of virtue for those to follow" (ez000G £v mpooliotc 
&ngutóvtec TOV EDSOKILO@V AVSPOv toc Biovs eis üpetfi oxóóostypa. toic ¿pegs npokeio0au VM 
IL.48).? The “example” (ònóðeryua) must be shown to be praiseworthy if it is to be imitated. 
The work of such praise belongs most properly to epideictic rhetoric, that branch of 
rhetoric concerned with “praise or blame." In the late fourth-century when Gregory was 
writing, a composition describing and lauding a person could take the form of an encomium 
(&ykóypuov), a eulogy, or a panegyric.?? Handbooks of rhetorical exercises for students offer brief 
sample encomia for Thucydides and for wisdom, among other topics.?? However, praise for an 
individual could be incorporated into other types of compositions. Aristotle notes that “praise 
(Exatvoc) and counsels (cupovAat) have a common aspect... whenever you desire to praise 
(&nouweiv), look to what you would suggest; whenever you desire to suggest (6100&60a1), look to 
what you would praise."?? An orator delivering a deliberative speech might spend some time 
praising the course of action he is trying to persuade an audience to take. Given Gregory's stated 
aim of offering readers a “benefit” (képóoc) and exhorting them to “translate” (uevoaqépo) the 


exemplar's virtue into their own lives, he seems to be combining the praise of an epideictic 





55 In the body of the text, Gregory refers to two of Moses’ deeds as “esteemed” or “glorious:” his education (1poqi, 
VM II.308) and his birth (xóKoc, VM II.1). 

?6 Definition from Aristotle, Rhetorica 1.3 (1358b): émderxtiKod 08 10 pév Exatvoc tò 08 yóyoc. 

5 LSJ, s.v. "éykóypuov." In addition to praising illustrious figures from history and literature, rhetors composed 
eulogies for the dead and panegyrics for living figures. There was also a collection of encomia for obvious and even 
unlikely subjects, from human beings to abstract concepts. Perhaps the most famous example of the “paradoxical 
encomia" (rapáóo&a ykóma) is a speech in praise of baldness (Calvitii encomium) by Synesius of Cyrene (ca. 370- 
413 CE); this seems to have been composed as a comical response to a speech in praise of hair (Encomium comae) 
by the famous Greek orator Dio Chrysostom (see additional references and examples in Theodore C. Burgess, 
Epideictic Literature, The University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology [Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1902], 160-166.). 

58 Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 8, Rabe 22-27. 

5 "Exet 68 Kotvóv £ióoc 6 Éxatvoc koi ai ovußovhai... Stav éxoiveiv Bovin, Spa ti Gv 0nó0010, xai StaV óno0£o0u1, 
Ópa ti dv éxatwéostac (Aristotle, Rhetorica 1.9.36 [1368a].). 
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composition with the persuasion to action of deliberative rhetoric. 

In these three texts, Gregory also treats the major subjects that were typically praised in 
encomia. The authors of rhetorical téyvo (handbooks) organize those topics that should be 
treated in an encomium under a fairly standard outline of "rhetorical heads," or kephalaia. Such 
an outline is preserved by Aphthonius, a student of the great rhetor Libanius at Constantinople 
and a fourth-century CE contemporary of Gregory.?^ Aphthonius was a teacher of rhetoric who 
composed a handbook of rhetorical exercises (progymnasmata) which offers a description of 
encomium similar to what Gregory himself would have been taught in the fourth century: 


This then is the division of the encomium. You should make it with the following 
headings (kephalaia). You will construct a prooimion appropriate to the 
hypothesis; then you will put the origin (genos), which you will divide into nation, 
homeland, ancestors, and parents; then upbringing (anatrophe), which you will 
divide into habits and trade and principles; then you will make the greatest 
heading of encomia, the deeds (praxeis), which you will divide into those of soul 
and body and chance; soul, as courage or prudence; body, as beauty or swiftness 
or strength; and chance, as power and wealth and friends; after these a comparison 
(synkrisis) by juxtaposition, attributing greatness to the thing being treated in the 
encomium; then an epilogue (epilogos) especially belonging to a prayer.?! 


This series of topics assumes a chronological model for narrating the subject's life circumstances 
and emphasizing her admirable attributes and deeds, and it is a model that Gregory more or less 


follows in the bioi. Other authors, including Aelius Theon, propose arranging the text to cover 


° This may also be the same Libanius who trained Basil. See Anna M. Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa: The Letters, and 
Meredith, Gregory of Nyssa, 1-5. 

61H uèv oov diaipeoic atr] TOD éykopiov: Epydoato 5’ at toioóe toic KEPaAaiorg: TPOOYLIGOT HEV npóc TV 
ovoav oz60201tv- sita Oos to yévoc, 6 ówiprioeis giç &voc, natpida, npoyóvouc Kai natépac: eita åvatpophv, fiv 
capos sic EmitHoEvLATA kai TÉXVNV Kai VOLLOUG: EiTA TO LEYLOTOV TOV EYKM@LIOV KEPÁAQIOV EMOLOEIC TUS TPAEEIG, 
üg S1AIpHoEic ei WoYTV Kai O@pa Kai vóymv, vuyr|v LEV og avdpEiav T] opóvnotv, oua 68 Ws KGAAOS fj THOS i| 
pOuny, TOxNV dé Os óvvaots(av Kai TAODTOV Kai q(.ouc: Emi TODTOIS THY oOykptotv EK napaO£osgoc ovváyov tà 
&ykopuaCouévo 10 ueitov: cita énidoyov evdyf pov mpoorKovta (Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 8, Rabe 22). 
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actions that pertain to virtues thematically, rather than chronologically. In choosing particular 
deeds and qualities to praise, Gregory is certainly influenced by his Christian theology, but the 
sequence of kephalaia remains constant. Where Gregory departs from or comments on his use 
of encomiastic kephalaia that would have been familiar to his readers, he tends to explain these 
divergences as a matter of deliberate authorial choice. 

The texts should be considered examples of encomiastic biography rather than encomia 
proper, because Gregory identifies them as accounts of his subjects’ lives. The majority of 
encomia and panegyrics are also much more brief than any of the three texts; even Isocrates" 
Evagoras, a rather lengthy speech of praise, is only some 4600 words.™ Theodore Burgess, in his 
1902 University of Chicago dissertation Epideictic Literature provides a clear definition of what 


he calls encomiastic “method”: 





€ Aelius Theon draws a sharp distinction between encomium and narrative as literary forms: “After this we will 
take up actions and successes, not one after another as though we were giving a narrative..." Here Kennedy follows 
the Budé edition of Patillon and Bolognesi, which adds "for narrative is characteristic of historians" from the 
Armenian. Aelius Theon goes on describing the proper approach, “but while writing we arrange each according to 
one of the virtues, then describing the deeds, such as writing that he was temperate and then adding immediately 
what temperate deed was done by him, and similarly with the other virtues." petà 5é tadta tàs npáčes Kai và 
katopOópara zapoaAnyóps0a OvK oes ðmyovuevor. [addition here] Aéyovteg yàp GAAG npootiðsuev katà uiav 
ékáctwv üpguiv, émeita TH Epya SieEvOvtsc, olov Sti hv oGgpov, TpOAgyew kai &xupépew Eve, Ti ard 
OWMPOVHTIKOV £pyov TETPAKTAL, oic &ri TOV čov åpetæv (Aelius Theon, Progymnasmata 8, Spengel 112; 
George A. Kennedy, transl., Progymnasmata: Greek Textbooks of Prose Composition and Rhetoric, Writings from 
the Greco-Roman World 10 [Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2003], 52). Contemporary scholars have shown 
that in fact this distinction between chronological and topical arrangements is rarely strictly observed in texts from 
Gregory's period or earlier. For a good brief discussion of the overlap and distinctions between historiography and 
biography (especially Christian biography/hagiography), see Simon Swain, Biography and Biographic in the 
Literature of the Roman Empire," in Portraits: Biographical Representation in the Greek and Latin Literature of the 
Roman Empire, ed. M.J. Edwards and Simon Swain (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997): 1-37, esp. pp 23-21. Patricia 
Cox specifically states that “chronology does not provide the structural referent for the narration of the holy man’s 
life" (Patricia Cox, Biography in Late Antiquity: A Quest for the Holy Man [Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1983], 57). 

63 As Robert C. Gregg writes of the use of encomiastic topics in Cappadocian consolatory texts: “It is undeniable... 
that the things singled out for praise in Basil's epistles as well as in the orations of the Gregories often bear the 
stamp of their religion, and make the basis for commendation those attributes which cannot be understood apart 
from the values and practices of the Christian community in fourth-century Cappadocia" (Gregg, Consolation 
philosophy, 142). 

$4 Similarly, Isocrates’ Helenae encomium is approximately 3700 words in length. 
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The word “encomium” is used sometimes in a loose way, with merely the general 

idea of laudatory style. It stands here for a point of view and a method of 

treatment. It is also used for a distinct division of literature, a laudatory 

composition on some assigned theme and following conventional rules. It is a 

presentation, with more or less extravagant praise, of the good qualities of a 

person or thing.9? 
We might take the encomiastic method described by Burgess as the naming of a literary 
“mode,” using the term as defined by Alastair Fowler. In his Kinds of Literature: An 
Introduction to the Theory of Genres and Modes, Fowler explains that ^when a modal term is 
linked with the name of a kind, it refers to a combined genre, in which the overall form is 
determined by the kind alone.” That is, the encomiastic project of each bios and the familiar 
structural features of encomium that Gregory employs do not make the texts encomia. Their 
basic kind is biography or bios. 
B. Bios 

In arguing that these texts are bioi, I am aware that the term has a complex history and 
range of possible definitions. Modern scholars vary in their assessments of the mechanics and 
aims of biographical writing from the fifth century BCE through the fourth century CE and 
beyond. The broad outlines of the genre as it would have been known in Gregory's time are 
generally agreed upon, and the concise but insightful lectures of Arnoldo Momigliano provide 


what is still a helpful basic definition based on content: a biography relates an “account of the 


life of a man from birth to death." Yet the specific contours of bios continue to be debated. 


65 Burgess, Epideictic Literature, 113. 

$6 Alastair Fowler, Kinds of Literature: An Introduction to the Theory of Genres and Modes (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1982), 107. For a more full definition of mode, see pages 106-11 of the book. 

$7 Arnoldo Momigliano, The Development of Greek Biography (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1971), 
11. 
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Many maintain that biography was either an offshoot or subcategory of historiographical 
writing,°* perhaps stemming from “the development of the concept of individualism” even 
before the Hellenistic period.” Others, including Burgess (1902) and more recently Tomas Hägg 
and Philip Rousseau (2000) have noted the connection between biography and panegyric, 


speeches honoring a living individual, usually a member of the imperial family." Duane Reed 


$8 See Christina Shuttleworth Kraus, “Historiography and Biography" in A Companion to Latin Literature, ed. 
Stephen Harrison (Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing, 2005): 241-256. The contention that biography is history is 
not without basis. For example, the Progymnasmata of Aelius Theon classifies biography within historical writing, 
though as its own type: “There are several genres of historical writing...Biographical writing also belongs to this 
genre; for example, accounts of noble lives by Aristoxenus the musician and others by Satyrus" (Aelius Theon, 
Progymnasmata, transl. Kennedy, Progymnasmata, 68, from the French Patillon and Bolognesi edition, which he 
calls *an English translation of a French translation of a reconstruction of a Greek text from an Armenian translation 
of it," Kennedy Progymnasmata, 64). See also the fine point made by Bruno Gentili and Giovanni Cerri, that 
classifying biography as or separate from history was a problem ancient historiographers also grappled with: “we 
must...recognize that the two notions are initmately connected to two different conceptions of history: on the one 
hand history understood as a series of political events alone, on the other history seen as an anthropology that 
embraces all aspects of human life: selective history or global history. This diversity of approach to history, as 
Momigliano points out... underlies the contemporary debate; but, we must add, it was also operative in the 
historiographic thought of the Greeks" (Bruno Gentili and Giovanni Cerri, History and Biography in Ancient 
Thought, London Studies in Classical Philology 20 [Amsterdam: J.C. Gieben, 1988], 62). 

I follow Burgess, who maintains a distinction between encomium and history *both in aim and method. History has 
for its purpose the narration of events, the presentation of facts, usually in chronological order, and an impartial 
interpretation of their relation to one another. It is not concerned with praise or blame, and is far from having a 
theory to maintain for which facts must be chosen, some emphasized and some ignored, or even the truth sacrificed. 
It lacks all personal bias." Yet he notes, “The connection between the encomium and biography is still more 
intimate. Biography is an essential part of history, but when made a separate composition it partakes of the nature of 
both history and the encomium. A portrayal of character is the main aim in each, so events may be treated in 
summary fashion; but the encomium gives more room for choice, idealization, omission." Burgess, Epideictic 
Literature, 116-117. 

© Górgemanns, “Biography,” 647. 

7 Burgess, Epideictic Literature, 102-109. In their introductory essay for a volume specifically devoted to 
biography, panegyric, and “the transgression of the boundaries between them," Tomas Hägg and Philip Rousseau 
argue against a strict and simple division between the two types of texts in late antiquity, but nevertheless 
acknowledge that “the beginnings of the two genres in the fourth century B.C. were distinct" (Tomas Hägg and 
Philip Rousseau, “Introduction: Biography and Panegyric” in Greek Biography and Panegyric in Late Antiquity 
[Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000] 1-2). Biographic elements, they point out, are to be found in both 
types of text, and both may “offer a vividness of portraiture analogous to the almost tangible and vibrant images on 
the mummy cases of Roman Egypt;" but they point out that “it is usual to regard panegyric as less reliable, because 
of its professed aim to praise, and to think of biography as (ideally) more historically based," since it could analyze a 
subject no longer present (Hägg and Rousseau, "Introduction," 13, 4). Ancient rhetorical theorists were similarly 
interested in the place of praise in life-writing. In the first century Progymnasmata of Aelius Theon, there is a 
warning in the section on encomium about the appropriate time to praise someone for good deeds: “Fine actions are 
those praised after death (for people tend to flatter the living) or inversely, actions praised while we are still living 
and overcoming the envy of many; for, according to Thucydides, envy is in rivalry with the living” (kaAai 6€ sior 
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Stuart (1928) suggested an expansion of "biography" to include a variety of texts interested in 
the "transmission of personality." "' Perhaps most broadly, Mark Edwards and Simon Swain 
(1997) have helpfully proposed a general category, “the biographic," which can appear within a 
variety of genres." In contrast to this broad definition of bios, some would introduce further 
distinctions within the category biography itself. As early as Friedrich Leo, writing in 1901, two 
types of biography were distinguished: peripatetic (enjoyable) and Alexandrian (informative). ^? 
Hägg points out that this division has largely been rejected in subsequent studies, but it has 
remained informative for some scholars.’* For example, philosophical/literary and political 
biographies may sometimes still be treated as separate kinds of texts, named for their subjects’ 
occupations. In 1985, Joseph Geiger presented the works of Cornelius Nepos as examples of 
political biography, a move largely unchallenged in the 2012 work of Rex Stem on Nepos.” 

There is also debate over whether or not hagiography is a separate genre or should be 
considered a sub-category of bios. Virginia Burrus, for example, proposes an expansive 
description of hagiography that draws attention to the highly creative and transformative 
potential of these texts: 


Hagiography is a historical product, a queer, late version of the ancient novel, 
emerging at the intersections of romance with biography, historiography, 





npá&etg Kai ai pete Oávatov éxatvovpEval: toc yàp GOvtac eió00o1 KoAaKsvety, Kai àvánrav ai Covt@v £u ruv 
£ykouaGópevat Kai TOV TOV TOAAMV PBdvov DrEpBaAAGLEVAL: qOÓ6voc yàp toic CHo1 KATA OovKvdidnv Tpdc TO 
avtinadov, Aelius Theon, Progymnasmata 9, Spengel 110). Although there is no sharp distinction here between 
praise for the living and for the dead, our rhetor seems to share Plutarch's concern for the dangers of koAaxsia, and 
to bear out Hägg and Rousseau's contention that there was some historical separation of the two genres. 

7! Duane Reed Stuart, Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1928), 10. 
7 M.J. Edwards and Simon Swain, editors, Portraits: Biographical Representation in the Greek and Latin 
Literature of the Roman Empire (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997). 

® Friedrich Leo, Die griechisch-rómische Biographie nach ihrer literarischen Form (Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 1901), 
esp. 133-135. 

™ Hägg, The Art of Biography, 67-68. 

75 Joseph Geiger, Cornelius Nepos and Ancient Political Biography (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1985); Rex 
Stem, The Political Biographies of Cornelius Nepos (Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 2012). 
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panegyric, martyrology — a statement that does not so much define its genre as 

announce its persistent subversions of genre, its promiscuous borrowings, its 

polyphonous multiplication of contesting (and thus always compromised) voices, 

its subtle and ever-shifting resistances within power, its layered remappings of 

place and replottings of time, its repeated traversals of the boundaries of history 

and fiction, truth and lies, the realms of the sacred and the profane.” 
Burrus is certainly correct that the authors of early Christian biographical narratives combine 
features of various genres, resulting in texts rich with literary allusion and echo. Nevertheless, I 
find the classification of hagiographical texts under the umbrella of bios a more tenable 
position;’’ as Hägg puts it, “...biography as a creative literary force in the ancient world 
continues seamlessly into the fourth century, invigorated by Christian writers and fertilized by 
Christian concerns.”’® For the late fourth-century in which Gregory writes, it is not necessary to 


speak of the hagiographical as a fully separate category, but rather to treat it as a literary mode 


whose execution would have relied on a common set of rhetorical topoi, in line with Edwards 





76 Virginia Burrus, The Sex Lives of Saints: An Erotics of Ancient Hagiography, Divinations: Rereading Late 
Ancient Religion (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004), 18. 
7' pace Michael Stuart Williams, who considers Christian biography its own category, distinct from martyrology 
(which narrates only one short piece of a life) and from hagiography (because it has more “secular” content); he 
recognizes a “fraternal” relationship between Christian and non-Christian biography of the late antique period 
(Michael Stuart Williams, Authorised Lives in Early Christian Biography: Between Eusebius and Augustine 
[Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008], esp. the Introduction). Claudia Rapp writes, “more than mere 
descriptive biographies, hagiographical texts are intended as narratives of role models" (Claudia Rapp, “City and 
Citizenship as Christian Concepts of Community in Late Antiquity," The City in the Classical and Post-Classical 
World: Changing Contexts of Power and Identity, ed. Claudia Rapp and H.A. Drake [Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2014]: 153-166, 163). 
Of course there are some exceptions to the drawing of a sharp distinction between biography and hagiography as 
categories. See for example Turner, who uses the category "spiritual narratives" more broadly to include 
hagiography, philosophical biography, and spiritual autobiography: “written works, or parts of written works which 
purport to relate to real events but whose principal focus are religious or philosophical truths" (Peter Turner, 
Truthfulness, Realism, Historicity: A Study in Late Antique Spiritual Literature [Surrey: Ashgate, 2012], 4). For an 
overview of one branch of critique, see Felice Lifshitz, “Beyond Positivism and Genre: ‘Hagiographical’ Texts as 
Historical Narrative" In Viator 25 (1994): 95-113. Lifshitz problematizes the category's use and proposes seeing 
“hagiography” as an ideological term for “fictional” or “legendary” texts defined in opposition to “historiography,” 
although “there can be no simple definition of ‘hagiography’ or of historiography that does not conscientiously take 
into account changing political contexts” (Lifshitz, “Beyond Positivism and Genre,” 97). 
7$ Hägg, The Art of Biography, 380. 
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and Swain."? That is, bioi can have more or less overt agendas vis-à-vis the presentation of 
theological principles, but such an agenda is an aspect of the text that is not necessarily 
determinative for its genre.?? 

Each of Gregory's texts focuses on an individual and offers a narrative account of his or 
her life and thus belongs to the generic category bios.*! In each text, he begins with the 
exemplar's birth and proceeds through the events of her life to narrate the circumstances of her 
death and its impact on the community she led. This is true within each part of the VM; both 
historia and theoria accounts proceed from birth to death chronologically. Across the three texts, 
certain events are dilated upon at greater length (e.g., Gregory's visit to Macrina's deathbed, in 
VSM 16-25), but forward movement through each narrative is determined primarily by the 
sequence of events in the exemplar's life. 

This identification of the texts’ genre has methodological implications for this study. 


First, I attend to both the ways Gregory confirms to and the ways he departs from conventions of 


” Other genres may be folded in with such modes. For example, the funerary oration has both biographical and 
encomiastic components. Jan Willem Van Henten and Friedrich Avemarie point to the relatively early conflation of 
genres: “In the Hellenistic and Roman periods, the epitaphios logos [originally for soldiers who died in battle] 
became more or less identical to the enkomion (‘eulogy’). It was usually composed for individuals who had died a 
natural death, or it functioned simply as an exercise in declamation" (Jan Willem van Henten and Friedrich 
Avemarie, “Pagan Traditions of Noble Death,” Martyrdom and Noble Death: Selected texts from Graeco-Roman, 
Jewish and Christian Antiquity [London: Routledge, 2002]: 9-41, 18). Similarly, Gentili and Cerri assert, ^We 
should avoid any excessive schematism which stiffens the differential ‘generic’ features, and keep our eye on their 
functional flexibility and the generative and dialectic processes which represent the historicity of the literary act” 
(Gentili and Cerri, History and Biography, 84). 
8° Hägg and Rousseau make this helpful point in the introduction to their volume Greek Biography and Panegyric, 
1-2. 
81 Here I differ specifically from Maraval, who identifies the VGT as eulogy, rather than bios (Maraval, 
“Introduction,” 9-14). Similarly, I do not follow Leemans’ denotation of the VSM and VGT, without the VM, as 
“hagiobiographical” texts, in his list of which he also includes the eulogy for Basil and the funeral orations for 
Pulcheria and Flacilla (Johan Leemans, “Style and Meaning in Gregory of Nyssa’s Panegyrics on Martyrs,” 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, Volume 81, Number 1 [2005]: 109-129, 110). He recognizes that these texts 
belong to distinct genres (he lists encomium and funeral oration), but appears to be using “hagiobiographical” as a 
designation of literary mode (Leemans, “Style and Meaning,” 110). 
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encomiastic bios as constitutive of the meaning of these texts. As Fowler points out, "literary 
meaning necessarily involves modulations or departures from generic codes, and therefore, 
eventually, alterations of them.”*? Second, in order to historically contextualize Gregory's 
narrative choices, I concentrate on rhetorical and literary theory that could have been known and 
employed by Gregory and educated readers in his fourth-century Greco-Roman and Christian 
context. This is not to reject the many useful insights modern literary criticism offers for a 
reading of any of the three bioi, and I do adopt the idea of a text's implied reader to talk about 
the “ideal readers” Gregory imagines in and for his texts. However, one of my key assumption 
should be named right away. In my discussion of interpretation and interpretive strategies, I 
assume, like Gregory would, that authorial intent matters for textual meaning. The author does 
have control over the arrangement and stylistic features of his text, such that certain readings 
would, from his perspective, be misreadings, and (more significantly) he tries to recommend 
certain interpretations in the text itself. 
IV. Weaving Lives and lives: Gregory's stated purpose and the reader 

Why does Gregory choose the genre of encomiastic bios as a medium for teaching about 


virtue? What advantages and challenges are associated with his choice? How does the author 





? Fowler, Kinds of Literature, 23. 

83 Morwenna Ludlow has argued that Gregory frequently depicts “the relationship between teacher and pupil as 
being mediated in one way or another by texts" (Ludlow, “Teachers, Texts and Pupils," 86). She writes, “Gregory’s 
concept of pedagogy, therefore, is bound up with this particular social function of texts: they have a vital role in the 
complex interplay between teacher and pupils, a role which he sees as both fruitful and problematic. What makes 
Gregory’s thought on this question so interesting is that this social role of literature is both described in, and 
exemplified by, Gregory’s own writings” (102). If Ludlow is correct, then for Gregory the didactic encomiastic bioi 
he writes could mediate some real and educational relationship between himself and his readers, and any analysis 
must take seriously his authorial intentions. 

84 This is opposed to approaches that assume a text’s indeterminacy and the governing role of readers in creating or 
determining the meaning of a text. Such an assumption is articulated clearly and briefly in Wolfgang Iser, 
“Indeterminacy and the Reader’s Response in Prose Fiction,” Prospecting: From Reader Response to Literary 
Anthropology (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1989): 3-30. 
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construct a script or identity and attendant expectations for his ideal readers, and what is the 
intended impact of an encomiastic bios on a member of the reading audience? 


A. Virtue and text 





In the course of praising Thaumaturgus' leadership and judgment, Gregory uses a 
striking image to describe the relationship between a few particulars of the exemplar's life and 
the virtue he possesses and displays on myriad occasions: 

... his grace brought about lawfulness and communal peace, for all and for 

individuals alike, and great increase of good, privately and publicly, since no evils 

afflicted their concord. But it would also not be inopportune to recall one of his 

judgments so that, as the proverb goes, we should see the whole woven garment 

from the border.?? 


The proverbial image*6 seems to combine the idea of careful selection with the assumption that 


Thaumaturgus' virtue is a unity, a thing which may be grasped and "seen."?7 The image itself is 





85... ebvopia te Kai siphvy kotvfj te Kai nào Kai toic KAN’ EKactov Oi tc £ketvou yapitoc Tv, Kai TOAA TOV 
ayadav Å Exidootc, dia TE Kai kov, HNOELLIGS kaktag THY npòc GAANAOUS óuóvorav £ztkoztobonc. OK ükoatpov 5’ 
av tows ein, ðs adTOD KpicsMs uvýunv xoujoao0at. Hc äv, KATH TV Tapoiav, óAov Hiv yévntal KaTAMAVES EK 
Tod kpaon£óov tò boaopa. (VGT 49). 

36 The proverb about the border of a garment is also attested in Sancti Pachomii vita quarta 14, 418.13-14, 
appearing there together with a proverb about tasting wine from just one sip. I am grateful to Margaret M. Mitchell 
for the suggestion that Gregory may also have in mind the “fringe” or “border” (kpáoneðov) of Jesus’ garment and 
the miraculous healings effected for those who touch it (Mt 9:20; 14:36). 

?7 The virtues Gregory lauds in the three bioi are best thought of as complementary to one another. As he writes in 
De instituto Christiano, “Concerning the parts of virtue,what sort one needs to consider as being greater, which one 
we must pursue before the others, which second, and what the order of the rest is, it is not possible to say. For they 
have equal honor and, by means of each other, lead those exercising them to the heights. Simplicity gives way to 
obedience, obedience to faith, faith to hope, hope to justice, and that to service, and that to humility. From this 
comes gentleness which leads to grace, grace to love, and love to prayer. And so, attached and dependent on each 
other, they lead to the peak of what is desired...” (nepi òè 16v ts àpetfi uepõv, noiov Sei kpeittov ryeicOot Kai 
TO TOV GAAwV EnITSEvELV, TOIOV 68 tovtov óg0tepov kai tà AAG pegis kað’ Ékaotov, ook Éottv einelv. GAANA@V 
yàp OpLoTiLas éxovtat Kai du’ GAANAwV &ni THY KOpLET TOs ypopévoug åàvéyovo. f| HEV yàp &Aótn TH onakofi 
Tapadisa@owy, Å 6$ drako TH niote, abcr] 08 TH £An(ót Kai ù ¿Aris TH Stkatoobvy, KaKEivy TH SiaKovig, KaKEivy TH 
TONMEWOTHTL TAPA SE TAVTIS Å npaótng TapaAauBavovos TH YapA npoodysu 1 68 Yap TH ayary Kai H &yóm TH 
ebdyi| Kai oŬtoc GAANAOV éEnptnpEévat Kai ESaptyoacat Tov ExOpEvov En’ adTHV &váyovot Tod noðovuévov tv 
kopvenv, GNO Online 28.77.15-78.6.) On the precise interaction and mutual enrichment or reinforcement of the 
virtues, see Andrew Radde-Gallwitz, “Gregory of Nyssa on the Reciprocity of the Virtues,” Journal of Theological 
Studies, n.s. Volume 58, Part 2 (October 2007): 537-552. Radde-Gallwitz effectively complicates a simplistic 
“reciprocity theory” of human virtue by demonstrating that Gregory uses identical language to talk about both divine 
and human virtues; at the same time, human expression of these virtues entails different preparation (control of the 
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an example of the figure of speech synecdoche (ovvexdoyn, Latin intellectio), in which a part 
signifies the whole or the whole stands for some part. As such, it brings us to the heart of a 
challenge all biographers faced: how does the biographer combine and arrange the features of a 
necessarily limited portrait in such a way as to give readers access to the essence, nature, or 
character of his subject??? Or, how do virtuous qualities become embodied, and how can an 
interpreter reason from things observed to things unseen or even invisible? 

For Gregory, the life of virtue is a way of participating in the true and perfect Good that 


is God.” Because human beings are created and changeable, they are not capable of achieving 


passions) or expression (justice requires courage) than are necessary for a perfect God. For a discussion of *vice" 
(kaxía) in Aristotle, where it may be taken as an opposite of virtue, see the very helpful essay by J.J. Mulhern, 
"KAKIA in Aristotle," in KAKOS: Badness and Anti-Value in Classical Antiquity, ed. Ineke Sluiter and Ralph M. 
Rosen, Mnemosyne Supplements: Monographs on Greek and Roman Language and Literature, Volume 307 
(Leiden: Brill, 2008): 233-254. 

88 Rhetorica ad Herennium 4.33.44 has one definition with examples: “It is intellectio when the whole thing is 
known from the part or the part from the whole. The whole is known from the part in this example: ‘Didn’t those 
nuptial flutes remind you of his wedding?' For in this, the whole sanctity of the marriage is discerned from one sign 
of flutes. The part from the whole, as if someone should say to one who displays sumptuous garb or ornament: “You 
are showing me riches and throwing about abundant opulence"" (Intellectio est cum res tota parva de parte 
cognoscitur aut de toto pars. De parte totum sic intellegitur: "Non illae te nuptiales tibiae eius matrimonii 
commonebant? " Nam hic omnis sanctimonia nuptiarum uno signo tibiarum intellegitur. De toto pars, ut si quis ei 
qui vestitum aut ornatum sumptuosum ostentet dicat: "Ostentas mihi divitias et locupletes copias iactas’’). 
Quintilian expresses a general caution against the use of synecdoche in prose texts, judging it a more appropriate 
figure for poetry (Quintilian, Institutio oratoria 8.6.19-22). 

8° Plutarch famously comments on particular types of content that may reveal qualities of soul: “...often a minor 
action like a phrase or a jest makes a greater revelation of character than battles with thousands of casualties or the 
greatest armaments or sieges of cities" (npăypa Bpayd noAAÓKi Kai pua Kai nadó tis Éupao i0 ou exotnos 
LOAAOV T] áy uoptóvekpot kai zapoáósei ai péyiotar Kai zoAiopktoat xóAeov [Plutarch, Alexander I.2]). 
However, narrative arrangement and narrator commentary are just as crucial to characterization as the specifics of 
content. See further discussion in Chapter 1 and Chapter 3. 

°° Gregory's Christian Neoplatonism has been the subject of much study. The older work of Cherniss offers a useful 
overview (Harold F. Cherniss, The Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa, University of California Publications in Classical 
Philology [New York: Burt Franklin, 1930, repr. 1971]). Kevin Corrigan examines the role of Platonic thought in 
Gregory's anthropology (Kevin Corrigan, Evagrius and Gregory: Mind, Soul, and Body in the 4" Century 
[Farnham, England: Ashgate, 2009]; Kevin Corrigan, “Ovoia and 0nóotaocig in the Trinitarian Theology of the 
Cappadocian Fathers: Basil and Gregory of Nyssa," Zeitschrift für antikes Christentums Volume 12 [2008]: 114- 
134, DOI:10.1515/ZAC.2008.009); on this question, see also Gerard B. Ladner, “The Philosophical Anthropology 
of Saint Gregory of Nyssa," Dumbarton Oaks Papers, volume 12 (1958): 59-94. The particular combination of 
Scriptural and Platonic sources in Gregory’s work is addressed briefly in Catharine P. Roth, “Platonic and Pauline 
Elements in the Ascent of the Soul in Gregory of Nyssa’s Dialogue on the Soul and Resurrection,” Vigiliae 
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perfection; yet Christ commanded his followers to “be perfect” (£ogo0& tésto, Mt 5:48). 
Gregory's solution to this paradox is to exhort Christians to imitate Paul, who continually 
“stretches out" (£nekteivo) toward what lies ahead.?! As he understands it, human perfection lies 
in perpetual progress toward the Good; this is the theological principle Daniélou famously 
termed epektasis, after the verb &ngkteívo in Phil 3:13.?? It seems plausible that a chronological 
biographical narrative could capture a sort of “moving picture" of its subject's progress. I 
suggest Gregory writes encomiastic bioi to portray exemplary epektasis. But how does he expect 
readers to move from such a portrait to their own manifestations of virtue? 

Hans Boersma's 2013 monograph, Embodiment and Virtue in Gregory of Nyssa: An 


Anagogical Approach, proposes that reading and interpretation are related to Gregory's 


Christianae, Volume 46 (1992): 20-30. Specifically on the soul, see Enrico Peroli, “Gregory of Nyssa and the 
Neoplatonic Doctrine of the Soul," Vigiliae Christianae, Volume 51, Number 2 (May 1997): 117-139. 

Gregory's reception of Christian Neoplatonism from earlier thinkers is treated in a number of topical studies as 
follows: Ramelli, “Christian Soteriology"; Ramelli, “Harmony between Arkhé and Telos; Ilaria Ramelli, “The 
Divine as Inaccessible Object of Knowledge in Ancient Platonism: A Common Philosophical Pattern across 
Religious Traditions," Journal of the History of Ideas, volume 75, number 2 (April 2014): 167-188. John M. Rist 
identifies problems with drawing facile parallels between Cappadocian theology and Neoplatonic thought in his 
“Basil’s ‘Neoplatonism’: Its Background and Nature," in Basil of Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, Ascetic: A 
Sixteen-Hundredth Anniversary Symposium. Part 1, edited by Paul Jonathan Fedwick (Toronto: Pontifical Institute 
of Medieval Studies, 1981): 137-220. 

?! See further discussion of how this is explained in the prooimion of the VM in Chapter 1. 

?? At the end of his treatise De perfectione, he proffers a definition of perfection in human life: *Changing 
continually for the better, and being transformed from ‘glory for glory’ (2 Cor 3:18), let him so change, always 
improving through daily growth and ever becoming perfect, and never arriving at the limit of perfection. For this is 
true perfection: never to stop growing towards what is better nor to proscribe some limit for perfection" (npóg tò 
Kpsittov di, za vtóg GAAOLODLEVOS Kai ANd Sóéng eig 6ó&av LETAULOPQObLEVOS oto tpenéo00, 510 ts KAO’ niépav 
avENOEWS NAVTOTE KPEITTOV YIVOLLEVOG kai dei TEAELODLLEVOG kai LLNSEMOTE TPOG TO TEPAs qOGvov TÅG TEAELOTHTOS. 
acr] yap éottv 1] Wc GANOHs TEAELOTIS TO unõénote otfjvat MPs TO KPEiTTOV abGavópevov LENSE TLVL TEPATL 
Tepiopioat tiv teAeiótr vo, Gregory of Nyssa, De perfectione GNO Online 30.213.26 -214.6). Gregory himself 
employs the term epektasis (&nékvaoic) only in In Canticum canticorum, GNO Online 24.174.15. 

For Daniélou's presentation of the concept, see Jean Daniélou, Platonisme, 291-307. Everett Ferguson gives 
particular attention to the imagery Gregory uses to talk about perpetual progress (especially the race, ascent, and 
flight) in Everett Ferguson, God's Infinity and Man's Mutability: Perpetual Progress According to Gregory of 
Nyssa," The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, Volume 18, Numbers 1-2 (Spring-Fall 1973): 59-78. For an 
incisive introduction to epektasis in Gregory, see Lucas Francisco Mateo-Seco, “Epektasis” in The Brill Dictionary 
of Gregory of Nyssa, ed. Lucas Francisco Mateo-Seco and Guilio Maspero, transl. Seth Cherney (Leiden: Brill, 
2010). 
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conception of the virtuous life. Boersma convincingly argues that Gregory sees both Scriptural 
interpretation and the pursuit of virtue as tasks that lead a person upward to God. As he puts it, 
"the ‘turn’ involved in interpretation and the ‘ascent’ into Paradise are one and the same thing, 
looked at from two different angles, the one exegetical and the other moral. Anagogy lies at the 
heart both of interpretation and of virtue."?? Based on a study of texts from across Gregory's 
oeuvre, Boersma states his insight even more clearly, arguing that for Gregory reading and 
virtuous living share the same goal of closeness and likeness to divine perfection.” In one 
formulation, he explains that “by depicting this harmonious future as the purpose both of the 
Psalter and of the course of history, Nyssen makes clear that he believes the aim of interpretation 
and of human life to be one and the same."9?? I agree with Boersma’s assessment of how Gregory 
envisions reading, and I seek to build on his insight by examining how Gregory describes and 
models interpretive tasks in the three bioi, which are, I argue, vital places in his oeuvre where 
this dynamic is worked out. 

Boersma himself turns to the VM at the end of his book, where he seeks to demonstrate 
that the biography of Moses presents its subject as “a model of virtue that one is called to 
imitate."?6 He points out that Gregory interprets Moses’ deeds as stages in a life of perpetual 


progress.” He ultimately claims that “The anagogical structure of De Vita Moysis is quite 





°3 Boersma, Embodiment and Virtue in Gregory of Nyssa: An Anagogical Approach (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2013), 70. 

4 Boersma deals primarily with treatises (Contra Eunomium, De hominis opificio, De virginitate, De professione 
Christiana, De perfectione) and homilies (In inscriptiones Psalmorum, In Canticum canticorum, In ascensionem 
Christi oratio). 

°> Boersma, Embodiment and Virtue, 71. 

% Boersma, Embodiment and Virtue, 231. The full treatment is found on pages 231-245. 

°7 For example, “Moses’ increasing ability to see God is at one and the same time growth in virtue” (Boersma, 
Embodiment and Virtue, 237). 
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evident."?* What remains unanswered is how Gregory envisions readers actually accomplishing 
the work of “translating” that anagogical structure into their own lives, and what particular 
interpretive strategies he describes in his texts that he thinks can facilitate such translation. 

The influence of the author's interpretive work on the shape of a bios is outlined by 
Patricia Cox in her 1983 volume Biography in Late Antiquity: A Quest for the Holy Man.” Her 
study considers Christian and non-Christian portraits of late antique holy men together, and she 
proposes a “two poles" model of looking at the exemplary figure in a bios. In her presentation, 
ethos and praxeis exist in tension as authorial lenses useful for gazing upon each other. She 
argues that biographers use anecdotal narrative to portray religious and philosophical ideals in 
the pattern of a historical life; the subject becomes a means for the author to alternately ground 
an ideal character in history and to use history as a means of accessing truths about character. 1° 
While this is a valuable and important insight, I would add that the way Gregory uses metaphors 
to talk about exemplary actions and about understanding or interpreting those actions vis-à-vis 
character traits actually suggests that a triangulation is going on: the reader is the necessary third 
pole in any consideration of the exemplar's life. 

Keeping the "third pole" of the Gregory's ideal reading audience in view, we may pursue 
an additional line of inquiry about the interaction of literary form and authorial aims. How does 
Gregory create a script for interpretation for his ideal readers, to move them from hermeneutical 


tasks involved in reading to ethical tasks involved in living virtuously? How does balance the 


°8 Boersma, Embodiment and Virtue, 242. 

?? Patricia Cox, Biography in Late Antiquity. 

100 Her larger argument is about the mode of thinking that biographers adopted rather than about their methods of 
composition, so her project is not strictly literary (Cox, Biography in Late Antiquity, xii). 
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saintly character of his subjects with his insistence on their imitability? When does he seek to 
recommend and/or model particular strategies for reading and interpretation? How is the ideal 
reader's work of weaving together a garment of virtues in her own life related to the work of a 
biographer weaving a portrait of an exemplar on the page? 
B. The reader 

The role of the reader is too often unexplored, even in studies of Gregory's bioi. In his 
2008 volume, Authorised Lives in Early Christian Biography: Between Eusebius and Augustine, 
Michael Stuart Williams includes a chapter focused on the VM and the commemorative eulogy 
In Basilium fratrem.!” The goal of his study is to examine the way biographers construct 
themselves as authoritative, mediating figures in and through the process of writing. Williams 
shows that for Gregory, as for other Christian biographers, gaps between the Scriptural past and 
the contemporary period can be “elided,” allowing the biographer to depict the present world as a 
re-enactment of Scripture.'? In a complementary move, Williams argues, Gregory reconstructs 
the biblical story of Moses in terms of fourth-century Christian history and practices. !? While 
the observations here about the use of Scripture in the VM and eulogy for Basil are rich, more 


work must be done to determine if they hold true for Gregory's other bioi. Is the re-enactment of 





101 I would demur from both Williams and Momigliano (in his 1987 remark quoted above) and their classification of 
the eulogy for Basil as a biographical narrative. This text does contain biographical elements; Danelli demonstrates 
in her analysis that the major encomiastic kephalaia do appear in the composition, embedded in lengthy synkriseis 
between Basil and biblical figures like Paul (In Basilium fratrem 11-12, GNO Online 53.116.18-119.15), John the 
Baptist (13-14, GNO Online 53.119.16-122.2), Elijah (15-18, GNO Online 53.122.3-125.6), Samuel (19, GNO 
Online 53.125.7-22), and Moses (20-23, GNO Online 53.125.23-130.10) (Danelli, *Sul Genere Letterari," 154-155). 
However, the fact that Gregory treats topics like praxeis multiple times and before he treats genos dissuades me 
from calling this a narrative intended to offer an account of Basil’s life from birth to death. The synkriseis, rather, 
provide the structure for the discussion of Basil's attributes and deeds, making this a panegyric rather than a bios 
(and Gregory himself refers to the composition as a mavyjyuptic in 2, GNO Online 53.110.20). 

10? Williams, Authorised Lives, 16-18, 64. 

105 Williams, Authorised Lives, 19. 
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Scripture the only or even primary function of Scriptural synkriseis in the other biographical 
narratives? If Gregory is constructing a mediating and authoritative role for himself, what does 
he say or assume about the audience for whom he mediates? 

Additionally, though Williams has demonstrated convincingly that Gregory's exegetical 
skill fundamentally shaped the way he portrayed Basil, the issue of how Gregory thought a 
reader or readers might “translate” Moses’ virtues into their own fourth-century lives remains an 
open question. The fact that an elite, highly educated figure like Basil can imitate biblical figures 
— or, more accurately, the fact that Gregory, his elite, highly educated brother, can identify 
opportunities for complex Scriptural synkriseis — does not mean any given member of Gregory's 
audiences could also imitate the figures. If we take seriously Gregory's stated goal of offering his 
readers some "benefit" and assistance in their quest to "translate" the virtues described in the text 
into their own lives, we must keep Gregory's conception of that reader in view. In the absence of 
an elite, highly educated exegete like Gregory, could textual interpretation take place? Just how 
imitable are the interpretive strategies the biographer models, and by whom could they actually 
be performed? When and how does he address his audience, and what advice does he offer 
them? 

Thinking simultaneously about Gregory the biographer, his subjects, his texts, and his 
ideal reading audiences requires thinking about tensions that arise among these various 


relationships. If Gregory expresses uncertainty about the subject's virtue, ^ how does this affect 


104 In a few isolated episodes, Gregory seems aware his readers might have questions about whether or not his 
subject's actions were truly virtuous. For example, at VGT 75, Thaumaturgus actually strikes dead a con artist who 
was attempting to fleece him, and Gregory allows that this use of power might appear "severe" (ckvo0ponóc, VGT 
75). Similarly, when he describes Moses’ order for the Israelites to despoil the Egyptians, he admits that a lawgiver 
commanding people to steal is nonsensical (VM II.113); his solution is to recommend a turn from the “obvious 
sense" (1) npóyeipog ó1&voio) to the “loftier meaning" (6 óynAótepoc Aóyoc, VM II.115). 
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his authoritative stance vis-a-vis the readers? If Gregory relays the content of a subject's private, 


divinely revealed vision in vivid detail, !9? 


should his very narrative artistry bring his reliability 
into question? Peter Turner's 2012 monograph, Truthfulness, Realism, Historicity: A Study in 
Late Antique Spiritual Literature, raises additional questions in this vein.!9 Turner questions the 
dichotomy *'truthful/realistic" or “intellectual/spiritual,” a pairing which, he argues, 
contemporary scholars use to analyze ancient spiritual portraits. He claims that the dichotomy 
obscures a more complicated view of historicity held by the authors of such texts, and draws 
evidence especially from Augustine's autobiographical Confessions to argue that narrative 
realism is a literary feature that authors could use to bring out “the spiritual significance of even 
quite mundane categories of human experience."!?" For example, Turner cogently discusses how 
a saint's ways of occupying and traveling through physical space can hold “metaphorical 
potential," and he illustrates the point that historical accounts and descriptions can be imbued 
with spiritual meanings.'?? Such metaphorical or spiritual modes are incorporated into what 
might still be called an essentially historical view. 

When Turner himself discusses hagiography, he explains that he attempts “to shift 
attention away from the relationship between the hagiographer and the information he relates, 
and onto the complex and mutual set of attitudes that connect him to his audience.” ! In my 


assessment, Turner is correct that identifying the attitudes and expectations an author shares with 


his audience is crucial for understanding both the literary structure and potential impact of a 


105 Revelations received by figures in the texts appear in Chapters 1 (Emmelia, VSM 2) and 2 (Thaumaturgus, VGT 
29-33; Moses, VM 1.20 and VM II.19-26). 

106 Turner, Truthfulness. 

107 Turner, Truthfulness, 47. 

108 Turner, Truthfulness, 48-55. 

10 Turner, Truthfulness, 26. 
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biographical text. For example, knowing that readers and author alike would have been familiar 
with the list of topics typically treated as a part of genos (birth) in an encomiastic composition 
helps us understand that most readers would have shared Gregory's positive assessment of the 
omens surrounding his sister's birth and helps us identify VSM 2 as a moment in which Gregory 
talks about Christian revelation in a familiar narrative form. However, I would challenge the idea 
that attending to such “complex and mutual" attitudes somehow comes at the expense of 
attending to the author's own relationship to his material. In fact, these two relationships would 
most fruitfully be considered together. It is precisely when a biographer reflects on his own 
relationship to his biographical subject and that subject's exemplary qualities that he reveals 
some of his assumptions about how other readers could or should relate to these same objects. In 
a close reading of the three bioi, what can we discover about the Gregory's expectations for his 
readers? When and how does he communicate his assumptions, and what interpretive tasks does 
he try to set for the ideal readers who share (or adopt) them? What do we stand to gain by 
reading these three texts together? 


C. Reading and the woven garment 





Conceptualizing the writing of a bios as a craft (téyvn) invites us to consider Gregory’s 
textual products as artistic works whose beauty reflects authorial expertise and the exercise of 
trained skill.!? Within his imagined narrative and artistic workshop, Gregory the biographer 
composes on a standing loom with a vertical warp and horizontal weft. Each of our three bioi is a 


single woven garment, planned and executed by Gregory. Like the divine apostle who 





110 Plutarch uses a similar analogy for biographical portraiture, which also draws from the world of artisanal 
production and takes as its model painting (Plutarch, Alexander 1.3). 
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“enumerates threads” that make up “pure works," Gregory the biographer selects materials from 
history, Scripture, theology, and the classical literary tradition when he describes the exemplar’s 
deeds and character. He weaves together engaging vignettes with figurative language and 
narrative commentary to craft each exemplary portrait. As part of this pastiche he includes 
Scriptural and philosophical allusions, from Plato's chariot of the soul (Phaedrus 25, 246A-B 
and 34-35, 253D-254E; VM II.95) to the crucified Christ that John's gospel sees prefigured in 
Numbers 13 (Jn 3; VM 11.268). 

His various historical and literary sources, and his diverse rhetorical techniques — the 
threads he uses to compose each text — can generally be distinguished, and our analytical task 
lies partly in teasing apart the interlocking elements of each narrative, inspecting the overlapping 
conjunctions of warp and weft, and untwisting the plies Gregory has twined together. At the 
same time, Gregory himself encourages us to take a holistic view of each literary Life. He claims 
that a reading of one of his bioi has the potential to offer guidance to the reader who wishes to 
live virtuously. By performing a synoptic reading of the VGT, VSM, and VM we may identify 
patterns in how Gregory uses discrete rhetorical and literary techniques to shape both exemplary 
portraits and scripts for interpretation, developing a more full understanding of his approach to 
biographical writing. 

V. Plan of the dissertation 

In the chapters that follow, I perform close readings of the three bioi (VGT, VSM, VM) 

in tandem with one another, with attention to their rhetorical composition, including the skopos 


and structure of each text, topoi and figures of thought or speech Gregory employs, and narrative 
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features like the construction of internal audiences and the use of narrator commentary. 
Throughout, I give particular attention to his development of rich conceptual metaphors and the 
relation of metaphors to the texts' didactic function. How does Gregory seek to construct 
imitable exemplars, teach interpretive strategies, and encourage or facilitate mimesis? 

The three bioi are analyzed in detail through close readings of numerous illustrative 
passages, selected on the basis of distinctive thematic and/or structural features. I draw 
supplementary material from Gregory's broader corpus when these other works help us better 
understand statements in the bioi about anthropology, fourth-century Christian paideia, 
Scriptural interpretation, and ways of encountering the divine, but my main focus is on these 
three works. Finally, I occasionally offer comparanda from other biographical narratives by 
authors Christian, Jewish, and pagan, when these can illuminate aspects of Gregory's 
technique.!? 

Despite their three different subjects, the Life of Moses, Life of Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
and Life of Macrina, as encomiastic bioi, are built around the encomiastic kephalaia as set out in 
Aphthonius' definition and taught to generations of school boys. Comparing the three bioi in 
terms of how each treats the headings of prooimion, genos, anatrophe, praxeis, and euthanasia 
allows us to identify and assess moments in which Gregory uses both typical and unexpected 


narrative structures and rhetorical topoi to depict each exemplar. This synoptic view also throws 


111 I find helpful Johan Leemans’ statement regarding his approach to studying stylistic features in Gregory’s 
panegyrics on martyrs: *...we will move beyond a purely diagnostic approach which limits itself to pointing out that 
these stylistic features occur. Our aim is to demonstrate how these stylistic features are used and what they 
contribute to the meaning of these sermons. For the application of these stylistic features does not only add to the 
beauty of the homiletical performance, but they also support the message the homilist wants to convey to his 
audience" (Leemans, “Style and Meaning,” 112). 

112 The texts most frequently mentioned include Athanasius’ Life of Antony, Philostratus" Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, Plutarch's Parallel Lives, and Philo's Life of Moses. 
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into relief patterns in the ways Gregory seeks to link individual episodes or images to his stated 
didactic aims; it also renders divergences among the three texts more striking so that they may be 
analyzed and their possible effects discussed. The encomiastic kephalaia were the loom on 
which Gregory wove his compositions; in turn, I use them as the organizing principle for the 
synoptic comparisons that follow. Encomiastic bios is a genre that is both mimetic and that tries 
to invite readers’ mimesis, and so the structure of each chapter is also necessarily two-fold. I 
examine the literary portraits of virtuous exemplars that Gregory constructs. At the same time, I 
study the kinds of impressions, actions, and reactions these portraits of the biographical subjects 
seem designed to evoke from ideal readers of the bioi. 

Chapter 1 focuses on prooimion and genos in the three biographical narratives. I examine 
the ways Gregory adopts and adapts regular features of these introductory kephalaia to define a 
complex hermeneutical relationship between his ideal readers, the biographical texts, and the 
portraits of the exemplars within those texts. Gregory describes his own compositional choices as 
determined by a desire to offer readers some benefit. In his depiction of the genos of each 
subject, Gregory does not just craft portraits of the exemplars, but invites the audience of ideal 
readers to step into the role of interpreters, a role that will allow them to extract some significant 
educational benefit from the reading of a bios. 

The next two chapters study the major events of each exemplary life, their narrative 
depictions, and the potential impact of these depictions on the ideal reader. In Chapter 2, a 
discussion of anatrophe (upbringing), I argue that Gregory portrays each exemplar's anatrophe 
as the beginning of a lifelong engagement with education; this education takes the form of a 
reproducible paideia. By depicting training within the texts in the form of *Three Rs" that reflect 
actual fourth-century educational practices — learning through reading, revelation, and 
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relationships — Gregory seeks to render the exemplars imitable for fourth-century Christian 
readers. This chapter considers how Gregory's bioi participate in the construction of a 
pedagogical community and how we might situate the texts within a developing Christian 
paideia. Chapter 3 examines Gregory's approach to depicting and interpreting his subjects’ 
praxeis. I show that he uses the complicated conceptual metaphor of vision, sight, and seeing to 
problematize the relationship between physical sense perception and intellectual understanding. 
He employs vivid description, which draws upon readers' sense perceptions, as a narrative tool, 
and opens a participatory window onto the events of the texts, casting ideal readers as 
eyewitnesses of the subjects’ praxeis. By modeling, evaluating, and recommending interpretive 
strategies, Gregory seeks to render textual interpretation desirable and imitable, identifying the 
ideal reader's interpretive activity as itself a virtuous praxis. 

Approaching the depiction of praxeis from a slightly different angle, Chapter 4 brings 
textuality and narration center stage. Starting from a study of how Gregory portrays each 
exemplar's noble death and its aftermath in the bioi, I argue that he uses embedded narrators, 
allusion, and episodic storytelling in additional, retrospective episodes after the thanatos (death) 
to demonstrate that the virtue each exemplar displays while dying corresponds to the virtues he 
or she displayed in life. He uses the specific paradox of bodily corruption and the soul's 
incorruptibility to highlight the presence of physical signs that point to the exemplar's 
incorruptible virtue and the human capacity for reflecting the divine image. 

The Conclusion considers the closing elements of the three bioi (synkrisis and epilogos) 
and returns to some basic questions: how can we characterize Gregory as a biographer, and why 
are these compositions he has woven effective, but also limited, teaching tools? What are his 
preferred threads and woven textures: structures, models, topoi, metaphors, themes, methods, 
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and foci? How can our view of his literary and rhetorical skill enrich our understanding of these 
encomiastic and biographical narratives? By analyzing the narrative and rhetorical artistry of 
these three bioi, we can see how Gregory sought to develop a Christian educational program, 


with bioi at its heart. 
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Chapter 1. Beginnings: the genos of an interpreter 


No one who has been trained in divine wisdom should seek to praise someone who is spiritually 
renowned using the encomiastic techniques that are customary in the outside world. 
The Life of Gregory Thaumaturgus 4.! 


Our story did not get its reliability from hearsay knowledge of other accounts, but experience 
was the teacher of these things, and our reason went through the details accurately, not 
depending on anyone else's hearsay testimony. Nor was the maiden being remembered a 
stranger to our family, so that we had to learn the wondrous facts about her from others. 

The Life of Saint Macrina 1.? 


We must take up the task that lies before us, making God the guide of our reason. You requested, 
dear friend, that we trace in outline for you what the perfect life is. Your intention clearly was, if 
you should find in my treatise what you were seeking, to translate the grace disclosed by the 
composition into your own life. 

The Life of Moses 1.3.? 


As he begins each of his three bioi, Gregory comments on apparently practical issues like 
literary form, the sources he used for composition, and the wishes of his readers. His remarks 
reveal that he is entirely aware of what readers would expect to find in an encomiastic 
biographical narrative, the crucial components of the genre: praise for some renowned figure, the 
testimony of various historical sources, and some lesson applicable to the reader's own life. Yet 
as Gregory states in the selection from the VGT above, his encomiastic biographical project is 
not at all straightforward. The customary literary form, he maintains, is an unworthy tool for 
describing exemplary spiritual figures. Similarly, he suggests in the VSM, not all sources are 


created equal, with eyewitness testimony preferred over “hearsay” (kon). And the connection 


! Mmóeig 88 tàv TH Ocio. cogia nenroðevuévæov Kath tv TOV Ew ovvýðesav toic teyvikaic cv £ykopíiov épóootg 
noveca Gqte(vo TOV nvevuatikõs énoiobpevov (VGT 4). 

2 To dé óujyuua Hiv ook ¿č &xofjic Etépwv SiNyHUATHOV tò niotóv eiyev, GAN’ Ov Ñ TEipa SiSdoKahoc Ty, taðta Ov 
axpiBsiac negýer ó AOyos, sic OVdSEV ükor|v GAAOTPiaV ExILAPTUPOLLEVOSG: o008 yàp čévn TOD yévovg ruóv f| 
LvnpovevOion napO&voc, óc dvayKny siva SV £tépov ywookew tà Kat’ &keivrv Oabuata... (VSM 1). 

3 gyyeipntéov 88 Sn t npokeuiévo, gov kaðnysuóva romoauévoic Tod Adyov. ExeCHtouGc, à qua Kepani, 
WI Uonoypaqot|vat cot Tap’ NuUdv Tic 6 TEAELOG ott Bios, SNAGST TPdc TODTO DA&nov we, sinep eopsOs(r TA AOY@ TO 
onovóaGópnevov, ueteveykeŭ eig TOV tov Díov tv nò TOD Aóyou unvvðeicav yápıv (VM 1.3). 
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between the wishes of a particular audience and the circumstances of an historical individual's 
life might not be immediately apparent; what does "perfection" have to do with the stories 
preserved about Moses in the Pentateuch, and what does Moses have to do with a fourth-century 
reader? 

In each bios, Gregory grapples with the biographer's complicated task of working within 
the conventions of a highly formulaic genre that would have been familiar to the majority of his 
readers, while accurately portraying his three subjects (guided by his source material), and 
nevertheless introducing innovations appropriate for his own particular, Christian didactic goals. 
Taking a start from the beginnings of the bioi themselves, the prooimia and discussions of each 
exemplar's genos, I examine how Gregory introduces his subjects, his texts, and his own 
authorial aims. 

I. Prooimia and Gregory's craft 

To use our weaving metaphor of composition, the biographer must select the warp and 
weft threads he wishes to use in crafting a literary portrait. Warping the loom and laying out 
threads for the weft is equivalent to the rhetor's task of heuresis (&üpsgotg or inventio), a term that 
means “discovery” or “invention.” In Gregory's contemporary context, the rhetorical project of 
heuresis consists in “the devising of matter, true or plausible, that would make the case 
convincing."? Gregory constructs the vertical warp of his three bioi partly before his readers’ 


eyes, commenting in the preface of each bios on the substance and form of the text that follows. 





^ LSJ, s.v. “epeo.” 

? Inventio est excogitatio rerum verarum aut veri similium quae causam probabilem reddant. Anonymous, Rhetorica 
ad Herennium 1.3 (text later attributed to Cicero). Cf. Aristotle’s definition of rhetoric as “the faculty of discovering 
the possible means of persuasion in reference to any subject whatever" "Eoto 57 1 pytopiky óva mEpi £kaotov 
Tod 0zopfjoot tò £vógyópievov mavóv (Aristotle, Rhetorica. 1.2.1, transl. by John Henry Freese, LCL edition). 
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In each text, he also reveals some aspects of the design that has shaped the interplay of warp and 
weft for the bios as a whole, that is, the way particular elements of an exemplar's life (weft) can 
help to highlight and/or obscure the expected literary features of the text (parts of the warp). 
A. Beginnings 

Each of the three texts opens with material that lays out the topic and import of the text to 
follow. This material comprises the prooimion (npootjuov): the opening, introduction, preface, or 
preamble.? The progymnasmata provide minimal guidance for how the prooimion of an 
encomiastic composition should relate to the text that follows. Aphthonius simply advises 
authors to “construct a prooimion appropriate to the subject" (npoouu&or pev zpóc tijv oðoav 
onó0gov)./ His laconic instruction makes sense in the context of rhetorical education more 
broadly, since nearly every composition was thought to need a prooimion of some sort. It is one 
of the four parts of a speech that Aristotle outlines in his Rhetoric.’ Hermogenes devotes the 
entire first book of his De inventione to discussing various types of prooimia, including those 
designed on the basis of ónoAnyeis (judgments) about the subject at hand, which is likely similar 
to what Aphthonius recommends for the encomium.? From the fifth century BCE onward, some 
rhetoricians even compiled collections of stock prooimia that could be used in various 


circumstances; the prevalence of rhetorical tomo (commonplaces) in such introductory material 





$ LSJ, s.v. "npooípuov." I consistently use the transliterated term in italics. 

7 Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 8, Rabe 22. 

8 The four parts are prooimion (npooipuov), statement (xpó0&oic), proof (níouc), and epilogue (n(Aoyog) (Aristotle, 
Rhetorica 3.13.4, Bekker 1414b). Aristotle notes that only two of these — the mpd@otc and aiotic — are strictly 
necessary for every composition, with a prooimion only required in certain deliberative speeches, “when there is a 
conflict of opinion” (6tav avtiAoyia À, 3.13.3, Bekker 1414b). 

? The term may also encompass “suppositions” or “prejudices” (LSJ, s.v. *onóAnwic"). Hermogenes also describes 
prooimia from ozoótaípgots (subdivisions of a subject), from nepiovoia (superfluous or additional subjects), and 
from x«aipóc (the occasion of the speech) (Hermogenes, De inventione 1.1-4). 
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made such collections feasible. ° 

The major goals for any prooimion are to gain the attention and goodwill of the intended 
audience, while naming the subject of the composition that follows. Quintilian tells us, “Among 
authors, the majority agree that there are three main ways of doing this: if we make him [the 
hearer] well disposed (benevolus), attentive (attentus), and ready to learn (docilis)."!! Goodwill 
can be garnered for the subject of the composition, or the speaker can try to make the audience 
inclined to favor the speaker himself, most likely by downplaying his skill and eloquence, for 
Quintilian points out that “there is a natural preference for those who struggle."!? Aristotle's 
advice for gaining the attention of the hearer also takes natural inclinations into account: 
"[People] are attentive to things that are important (toic ueyáñorc), that concern their interests 


(toic idiotc), that are wondrous (tois Oavuaotois), that are pleasurable (tois ndéotv), wherefore it 





10 For a very summary introduction to the concept of such collections and some primary sources, see The Oxford 
Classical Dictionary, 3" rev. ed., s.v. “Prooimion,” by Christopher Carey. One of the interesting sources he points to 
Is Cicero's letter to Atticus explaining how he used a commonplace (Latin locus) to exhort the men of the senate not 
to be discouraged (Cicero, Epistulae ad Atticum 16.9.1-4); such a locus or 1ónog would not be out of place in the 
prooimion of an encomium. 
! Td fieri tribus maxime rebus inter auctores plurimos constat, si benivolum attentum docilem fecerimus (Quintilian, 
Institutio oratoria 4.1.5). 
12 Est enim naturalis favor pro laborantibus (Quintilian, Institutio oratoria 4.1.9). Quintilian highlights the 
importance of this inclination for forensic orators who need to garner the sympathy of a judge, though it could apply 
just as well for one composing an epideictic exordium. The orator and philosopher Dio Chyrsostom (ca.40 — ca.120 
CE), for example, inserts a self-deprecating “mere wanderers and self-taught philosophers that we are" (Gávópsg 
GATTAL Kai aùtovpyoÌ tfj copias) in the opening of his De regno (Or. 1) even as he describes the oration to follow 
as superior to a virtuoso musical performance (Dio Chrysostom Or. 1.9 (transl. J. W. Cohoon, LCL edition). The late 
third or early fourth century CE text attributed to Menander Rhetor discusses the “being at a loss” in II.369, 13-17 
(on Menander and the attribution of the texts, see briefly D.A. Russell and N.G. Wilson, "Introduction: Epideictic 
Practice and Theory," Menander Rhetor [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1981]: xi-xlvi, esp. xi and xxxiv-xl). Ulrike 
Gantz, writing on the use of ówópnois in Gregory's funerary oration for Pulcheria, notes astutely that Christian 
authors can take advantage of their “being at a loss" to direct attention to the role of the audience as partners in the 
project of the oration, creating a “dialogue”: “Die traditionellen Proómientopoi erhalten durch die christliche 
Nutzung eine neue, weiterreichende Funktion: Die Diaporesis sowie der wiederholte Bezug auf den Hórer 
ermöglichen dem Redner, gewissermaßen in einen «Dialog» mit den versammelten Menschen zu treten, die so in 
ganz anderer Weise zum Zuhóren aufgefordert werden als bei einter herkómmlichen epideiktischen Rede" (Gantz, 
Gregor von Nyssa, 68-69). 
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is necessary to imply that the speech is about such things." ? Even if the prooimion makes no 
overt appeals to its hearers, it must nevertheless “state the subject in a summary fashion" (tò 
np&ypa eixeiv Kepararwddc).!* 

Gregory composes prooimia for all three bioi, with attention not only to his subject and 
audience, but also to his particular didactic aims. As I analyze the taxis, or rhetorical 
arrangement, of the three works, these portions of the texts are found at VGT 1-3, VM I.1-15, 
and VSM 1. His explicit reflections on purpose and method not only introduce the texts, but they 
provide a starting point for answering key questions about his biographical technique. What does 
Gregory say about the relationship between literary form and content? How does he describe his 
own role, with respect to each exemplar and with respect to his reading audiences? How does he 
seek to make the reader attentive and receptive, and what obstacles does he face in each case? 
What does he say about the relationship between the reading audience and each exemplar at the 
outset of each bios? 


B. Introductions 





1. Thaumaturgus, VGT 1-3" 


In his prooimion for the VGT, Gregory addresses what his audience might gain from 


P npooektikol õè toic LEydAOIG, toic iSto1c, toic Bavuaoctoig, toic Tloéciv- 510 Set éunowiv óc zepi TOLODTOV ó 
Aóyog: (Aristotle, Rhetorica 3.14.7, Bekker 1415b). 

14 Aristotle, Rhetorica 3.14.9, Bekker 1415b. Aristotle is mostly concerned with a forensic context when he advises 
the orator to seek the goodwill of a hearer. However, he notes that a prooimion for epideictic compositions also 
involve appeals to the hearer, in addition to first comments about praise (&naívoc) and blame (yóyoc) (Aristotle, 
Rhetorica 3.14.4, Bekker 14152). 

15 Slusser's translation of the text has outlined the introductory material differently. He includes all of sections 1-10 
under a prefatory heading. However, Gregory's material in 4-10 is clearly his version of a genos, even though he 
spends 4-6 critiquing the typical way of discussing a genos and offering his own alternative before getting to the real 
meat of Thaumaturgus’ story in 7. As I read the text, 4-10 are part of the body of the bios rather than its 
introduction. See further discussion below. 
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attending to the biographical account. Right away, he offers a brief statement about the goal of 
his composition: “The object (okonóc) for our speech is one and the same as that for our present 
gathering, for the great Gregory furnishes to you an occasion (ozó02016) for an assembly, and me 
with an occasion for a discourse (51dAgé1c).”!° These opening lines name the exemplar to be 
studied, but they also serve as a captatio benevolentiae. By recognizing the worthy purpose of 
their gathering, Gregory creates a sense of commonality with his Neocaesarean audience, to 
highlight that he and his listeners share the goal of honoring Thaumaturgus. Presumably later 
readers who encountered only the written version of this text could likewise consider their 
reading an occasion to study the great Gregory. 

Gregory next invokes the grace of the Holy Spirit to an “alliance” (ovupayia) for the 
composition, a Christian addition to the project of constructing his authorial ethos. First, the 
Spirit serves as a sort of historical source who had direct experience of the exemplar, whose 
“brilliant and widely admired life was achieved by the power of the Spirit" (ò Aapumpoc &keivog 
kai nepípAentoc Bios tH óvvápet xatop0o001 tod Ivevuatos, VGT 1). With such assistance, 
Gregory suggests, he is likely to present an accurate account. He also insists it is the Spirit who 
provides him with the requisite power (60vajuc) to describe Thaumaturgus’ virtuous 
achievements: the Spirit’s grace “strengthens both for life and for discourse those who, with its 
help, endeavor at each of them" (koi zpóg tòv Biov Kai zpóg TOV Adyov toc TEPi EKATEPOV 
tovtov EOTOvdAKOTASs dV’ &avtfjc Eviloybovoa, VGT 1). Gregory models humility by attributing 


his success largely to spiritual aid rather than his own human abilities. Yet, as Quintilian 





16 'O uèv okondc eic £oti TOD Te HETEPOD Aóyov, Kai TOD TAPOVTOS riv ovAAÓyov. rpnyópios yàp 6 Méyac, uiv 
TE Tis OVVOSOD, kåuoìÌ Tic 610 é6eoG DTOBEOIc npórertar (VGT 1). 
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suggests, this expression of humility is in fact intended to make audiences all the more aware of 
the author's aptitude. Gregory downplays his role precisely by saying that he will be inspired by 
the same Spirit who helped Thaumaturgus reach great heights of virtue, equating himself, to 
some extent, with the exemplar; both subject and author, he claims, are inspired. 

Gregory next explains the task before him. He aims to compose a speech in praise (here 
he uses the general term £naiwoc/) that “might display (émSevyO7\va1), by means of recollection, 
so noble a man to those who are here, as he himself was seen to be by those who were there at 
that time, on account of his deeds."!5 That is, he seeks to bring a vivid portrait of the exemplar to 
life, using recollection as a tool. The promise of a vibrant portrait is something Gregory shares in 
common with other biographical prooimia. Plutarch's Life of Alexander famously begins with a 
similar emphasis on memorable details: “...often a minor action like a phrase or a jest makes a 
greater revelation of character than battles with thousands of casualties or the greatest armaments 
or sieges of cities.”!? Gregory's goal of “displaying” (from &rióg(kvopi) Thaumaturgus suggests 
the kind of immediate encounter he would like to facilitate between his audience and the 
exemplar. Plutarch represents this kind of immediacy by using a simile that equates the 


biographer's task with that of a painter.” He explains, 





The term is sometimes translated “panegyric” (LSJ, s.v. *Érouvoc."). Aristotle distinguishes between “praise” 
(€matvoc) broadly speaking and encomium in particular: while praise deals with “greatness of virtue" (uéye80c 
üpetfjc), encomium is specifically concerned with “achievements” (£pya) that function as “signs” (onpeia) of the 
moral habits that mark such greatness (Aristotle, Rhetorica 1.9.33, Bekker 1367b). 

18 |. toroðtov émideryOfvar toic rapoðor Sie tfj uvńung TOV &vópa, olos Tv toic kat’ &keivov TOV ypóvov atò 
ExEivoc ¿nì TOV Épyov ópópevog (VGT 1). 

I? tpõyua Bpayd noAAX&Kic Kai pua Kai 01516 tio Euqacw Hove énotnos LOAAOV f] uiáyat proptóvekpot koi 
napaxá&eig ai péyiota Kai ToALopKiat nóAeov (Plutarch, Alexander I.2). 

20 Gregory includes a similar image in his De perfectione (GNO Online 30.195.14-196.15), where he in fact equates 
living virtuously on the model of Christ with copying a portrait using paints that are virtues. Daniele Iozzia proposes 
that Basil and Gregory bring out more than their predecessors the immediacy of communication that painting is able 
to accomplish (Daniele Iozzia, Aesthetic Themes in Pagan and Christian Neoplatonism: From Plotinus to Gregory 
of Nyssa [London: Bloomsbury, 2015], 47-52). On the use of “portraiture” as a metaphor for literary representation 
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So then, just as painters get the likeness in their portraits from the face and the 
expression of the eyes, through which the character is shown, but make very little 
account of the remaining parts of the body, so also it must be allowed that I 

devote myself more to the signs of the soul and, by means of these, to portray the 

life of each man [Alexander and Caesar], leaving aside for others the matter of 

their great contests.?! 

Both authors begin their bioi by explaining that what the narrative can offer is a portrait of 
character or nobility in the soul. 

Without real nobility of soul to display, however, the project could not proceed. To make 
this point, Gregory attributes the excellence of the VGT to its subject, whose “glory would shine 
forth" even if the discourse was faulty, “for it is the highest tribute to a man to demonstrate that 
he exceeds our power to praise him adequately."?? The life and works of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
ought to be preserved because he lived virtuously. Embodying virtue is, in Gregory's estimation 
and for any encomiastic biographer, a necessary condition for becoming the subject of a bios.” 

Finally, Gregory expands on why he has undertaken his encomiastic task, explaining his 
motivation as a concern for his audience: 

Now if it were not beneficial (ükepórjc) to remember those who were outstanding 

in virtue, and no incentive toward excellence to those who listen, then likewise it 

would be superfluous, unprofitable, and no use to anyone for someone to furnish a 


laudatory discourse (ev@npiav tòv Aóyov), since he would deliver it in vain and 
fatigue the ears to no purpose. But there is such grace (yópic) attaching to the 





among early Christian authors, especially John Chrysostom, see Margaret M. Mitchell, The Heavenly Trumpet: John 
Chrysostom and the Art of Pauline Interpretation (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000), Chapter 2. 
?! Honep oov oi Goypáqooi Tas 6LOLWTHTAS Gnd TOD npoocónrov Kai TOV TEpi TI öy eióGv oic £upatveto tò T|Ooq 
avarapBavovow, EAGYLOTA TOV AOIT@V LEPaV opovríGovtec, odtwS Hiv õotéov sis TH THis yoxs ONLEIA piov 
évdbeo8at, kai did TOUTHOV EidoTOLELV TOV &káotov (ov, &&cavrag &tépotg tà LEYEB Kai TODS Gy@vac (Plutarch, 
Alexander 1.3). 
2 Apiotn yàp avdpdc edventia, tò ém1dE1yOfvar Tic 6ovápeog TOV EVENLObvT@V åusivova. (VGT 3). 
° The primary exception in our literary record are the so-called “paradoxical encomia" (rapáóo&a éyK@pa), which 
Menander Rhetor defines as compositions of an epideictic character that treat paradoxical themes (see Menander 
1.346.9-23; his examples are encomia of death, poverty, and countries with poor in natural resources) but which he 
does not treat at any great length since these compositions were thought of as “a mere display of ingenuity” or an 
attempt "to startle, to win admiration and applause by a mere exhibition of smartness" (Theodore C. Burgess, 
Epideictic Literature, 1577-8). 
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discourse, if it be done right, that the benefit (tò xépóozc) to the hearers will be 

much like that which the fiery beacon furnishes to those who are sailing on the 

sea, directing toward itself those wandering aimlessly on the deep in the 

darkness.” 
His promise that the discourse will not be unprofitable appeals, as Aristotle recommended, to the 
audience’s desire for something that is to their benefit. Gregory associates members of the 
audience with those who “wander aimlessly” (1Aaváo) and “in the darkness” (£v t® C6@@), and 
promises that this bios could provide them with the assistance they need to reach the shore. The 
rich figurative language of a fiery beacon (6 mupoéc)” in the darkness also captures Gregory's 
own catechetical aspirations. Each bios has the potential to be far more than a well-executed 
discourse praising some subject's virtuous life. If properly shaped, that discourse can orient, 
direct, and galvanize those who engage with the text seeking a guide for their own lives. The 
focus on the possible “benefit” (képóoc) associated with hearing about Thaumaturgus reveals 
both Gregory's concern for the audience and the central pedagogical purpose of the bios. For 
him, this instructive aim only makes sense if the bios praises a worthy subject, with the help of 


the Spirit. Only when the author, subject, and sources are appropriately matched could the 


beneficial “grace” (yápic) attend a reader's encounter with the text. 





24 Ei uèv oov &xepór| TW À uvýuN TOV Kat’ &petrjv xpogyóvtov, Kai LNdepia TPdc TO KAAOV &yéveto ovvevoqopü 
toic AKOvOvOLW, TEpITtOV tows äv Tv Koi åvóvntov mì umóevi ypNOiLa Tpoodyet eic eopnutav TOV AÓyov, AdTOV TE 
dteClovta pLaTHV, Kai THY akon Apy@>o anokvatovta: £retóT| SE T] TOLADTN TOD Aóyov yápic, si TPOONKOVTMs yévotto, 
Kotvóv Éotat TOV dkovóvtov TO képóoc, KADATEP ó MLVPDOG toic EK DaAdooNs TpoomAEOvVOL EQ’ éavtóv e000vov 
TOUS EV TO COMM nAavopévouc KATH TO TEAAYOS (VGT 2). 

25 Gregory uses the word in a variety of ways throughout his oeuvre (LGO, s.v. “xvpodc.”). The fiery beacon may be 
a torch used in a procession (into a church in Epistle 6 To Ablabius, bishop, GNO Online 33.36.6; for a wedding in 
In Canticum canticorum GNO Online 24.388.11) or, as in the VGT and VM, a sign for seafarers (interestingly, 
Gregory applies the image to the life of another exemplary figure, his brother Basil in In Basilium fratrem GNO 
Online 53.115.23) or other travelers (in De virginitate GNO Online 31.340.21). 
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2. Moses, VM I.1-15 

Despite offering a doubled account of Moses' life in two books in the VM, Gregory 
includes just one prooimion that serves for both the historia and theoria portions of the text.” 
Gregory begins with striking figurative language, capturing the urban scene of a horse race. The 
shouting (&mfoóo) of the spectators, the eagerness (npoOvpía) of the horses, and the keen effort 
(òčùs Opn) of the charioteer are all invoked. By comparing the young priest to a competitor in a 
horse race and himself to an enthusiastic spectator, Gregory sets up a literary dynamic in which 
the reader bears much of the responsibility for ethical achievement, with some assistance from 
the text. Gregory “participates” (ovunepiáyovtes) in the horse race as a spectator (one among 
"those fond of watching the horse races," oi TOV inmiKOV dydóvov poðsáuovec), expressing his 
“goodwill” (evo) while the charioteer actually competes in the contest.” 

While laying out this division of labor at the beginning of the prooimion, Gregory praises 
his addressee's industry and status with a complimentary captatio benevolentiae. He calls him 
“dear one" (Ò @iAn keooa),?* “my most honored friend and brother" (@iA@v pot koi G5EAQOv 


titt tate), and even compares him to a “beloved child" (s åyanntõ tékv@) in VM L1-2. 


Simultaneously, he reveals the imagined role of the biographer as compared to that of the reader: 





?6 His concluding remarks at the end of the historia, VM 1.77, are phrased as a reminder of what is set out in the 
prooimion proper: “It would be a good time for us to harmonize the remembered life with the proposed object of our 
composition, so that we might have some contribution to the life of virtue from the things already mentioned. So let 
us begin the narrative of his life" (Koipóg 5’ àv ein npóg TOV npoksí(uevov ñuiv TOD AOyou okonzóv EPAPLOGAL TOV 
uvnpovev0£vra Biov, og tv ti YEVOLTO rjuiv Ek TOV nposipnuévov TPO TOV KaT’ üpetr|v Biov ovvetoqopáó. 
AvoAdpapev Toivov trjv üpyr|v Tod nepi aùtoð õmyńuatoc, VM I.77). I do not take this as a second prooimion, but 
rather as a note restating the program of the work. 

7 VM LI. Virginia Burrus points out another possible valence of the ekphrastic description: as Gregory “gently 
mocks those who rivet their gaze on the charioteers and mime their gestures... the joke is perhaps on his own 
initially misplaced Platonic identification with the charioteer of the soul rather than the horse of passion” (Virginia 
Burrus, “Queer Father: Gregory of Nyssa and the Subversion of Identity,” in Queer Theology: Rethinking the 
Western Body, ed. Gerard Loughlin [Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing, 2007]: 147-162, 153). 

28 On this usage of kepañń (lit. “head”) to refer to the person, especially in salutations, see LSJ, s.v. “kegaan”. 
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with his text, he can “exhort, urge, and encourage" (oz0qQovó te Kai &rione000 kai ... 
dtakeAEvopat) the reader, who is “competing well in the divine race along the course of virtue” 


(tò tfjg &petfic ováótov KAADS £vayovitou£vou TH Ocio Spdu@).”? 


Gregory somewhat messily 
mixes his metaphors here, shifting away from the horse race to talk about a “divine race" (0ciog 
ópónoc), an image from the New Testament epistles.?? Nevertheless, the message is clear: the 
task of working out what it means to live virtuously is shared by author and reader, but the 
biographer and his composition are in the service of the reader's actual work of living. 

Gregory's addressee for the VM is a young man, most likely a priest, who has requested a 
guide to “the perfect life” (tov téàsiov Biov). While Gregory commends the young man's interest 
in the topic, he claims it is beyond him as an author either *to encompass perfection” in the text 
or “show in [his] life the insights of the treatise."?! Instead, he proposes, the text will make a 
study of Moses. By shifting focus away from himself and onto the Scriptural exemplar, Gregory 
paradoxically enhances his own ethos, imbuing his narrative persona with an admirable humility. 
Gregory adds another bid for authority, citing his “old age" (t toA1a vat, literally “gray 
hair") and associated life experience as beneficial attributes.? And in the end, he does not totally 


eschew identification as a model of virtue; Gregory claims that “although there may be nothing 


useful for you in my words, perhaps this example of ready obedience will not be wholly 


? VMI]I. 

3° The closest parallel is 1 Cor 9:24, which includes both the word for the race-course (otáótov) and the verb for 
running (1p£yo), but the image of an athlete competing in a race appears also in Phil 2:6; Gal 2:2 and 5:7; 2 Tim 2:5 
and 4:7; and Heb 12:1. For more on the idea of the Christian as athlete, see Chapter 2. 

3! tó te yàp nepuAaeiv TH Aóyo tijv teAeiót ta. Kai TO eri TOD fiov SeiEar önep äv 6 Aóyoc Katavorjon oz£p ti]v 
guñv óóvapuv ékátepov tovtov eivat gnu (VM 1.2, 3). 

? VM L2. See Meredith, Gregory of Nyssa, 99 n.12 on the unreliability of this identification as a means of dating 
the VM late in Gregory's life. 
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unprofitable to you."?? Going even further, Gregory compares himself favorably to “many of 
those who are great and even those who have the advantage in virtue" (10AAoi xai TOV ueyóAov 
TE Kai KAT’ APETIV zpogyóvtov), who would also have trouble encompassing perfection. If he 
cannot be perfect, he is in good company, and proposes they “make God our guide for the 
composition" (Ozóv kaðnysuóva ToMoapEvoic TOD Aóyovo, VM L3). Divine assistance can make 
up for human deficiency. 

After invoking this divine aid, Gregory launches immediately into a definition of 
perfection, which extends from VM I.4-10. The focus throughout is on the idea that virtue has no 
limit, making it impossible for anyone to attain perfection in it. Gregory supports this proposition 
using Scriptural proofs and conceptions of the divine nature. It is Paul who taught that virtue's 
“one limit of perfection is the fact that it has no limit" (GK, VM L5) when he announced in Phil 
3:13 that he never stopped "stretching out toward those things that lie ahead" (toic dé EumpoobEv 
émektetvopuevoc). God's infinite nature confirms virtue’s limitlessness: 

But certainly the one striving after true virtue participates in nothing other than 

God, because He is absolute virtue. Therefore since the desire for participation in 

that which is good by nature (tò tf qoot kañòv) belongs to those who know it, 

and since this good has no limit (Ópoc), of necessity the desire of the one 

participating does not come to a standstill (otdotc), being stretched out along with 

the limitless (19 dopiotw).** 


Nevertheless, Gregory points out, Jesus in Mt 5:48 commands his followers to be perfect. The 


benefit associated with the pursuit of virtue, as he presents it, lies in the fact that “not missing 


33 GAO pev cot tt ypriowutov iows ék TOV Agyopévov OdSEV, ADTO 6 TODTO NavtMs ook Gypnotov TO yevéoOaL ooi TIC 
edmeWsiac onóostyua (VM I.2). 

34 GAAG WW ó THV GANOF uetiòv üpetr|v Obdév EtEpov f] Ocod petéyet, SÓT abt got 1] navteAi] üpetr]: nei odv 

TO TH QVOEL KAAOV siç LETOVOIAV ETLODUNTOV závtoc £oti toic YIVOOKODVOL, TODTO 68 SPov ook ExEL, GvayKaiws kai 1 
TOD LETEYOVTOS &nOvpía TH dopioto ovurapatsivovoa otdow ovK Éyei (VM 1.7). 
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even a part would be a great benefit" (16 «ai uÌ TOD LEpovs ånotoyeiv xépóog àv Ein uéya, VM 
1.9). In fact, he proposes that “the perfection of human nature is always to be willing to increase 
in goodness” (...àei £0£Aetv Ev TO KoAG TO TAEOV Eye, 1 tfjg &vOpomníivng q6ogoc TEAELOTNS 
éoti, VM 1.10). This prooimion is just one of many places Gregory expresses his view that 
epektasis, continual striving for progress, is a form of human perfection. 

At this point, Gregory himself turns to a question I posed at the start of this chapter: what 
does a biblical figure like Moses have to do with epektasis or with the fourth-century reader? 
Strikingly, Gregory employs the same metaphor of a fiery beacon he used in the VGT to explain 
the importance of Scriptural exemplars: 


It seems good to me to make use of Scripture as a counselor (obuBovAds) in such 
things. For the divine voice says somewhere in the prophecy of Isaiah, “Look to 
Abraham your father, and Sarah who gave you birth” (Isaiah 51:2). With these 
words The Word admonishes those who wander outside virtue so that, just as at 
sea those who are carried away from the direction of the harbor bring themselves 
back on course by a clear sign (onpstov), upon seeing either a fiery beacon 
(mvpo6c) raised up high or some mountain peak coming into view, in the same 
way Scripture by the examples of Sarah and Abraham may guide those drifting on 
the sea of life (kata tùv Tod Biov 06:.000av zAavopn£vouc) with an unpiloted 
mind again to the harbor of the divine will...So perhaps the memory of anyone 
distinguished in life would suffice to fill our need for a fiery beacon and to show 
us how we can bring our soul to the sheltered harbor of virtue, where it no longer 
has to pass the winter amid the storms of life or be shipwrecked in the deep water 
of evil by the tripled waves of the passions. It may be for this very reason that the 
daily life of those sublime individuals is recorded in detail, that by means of the 
imitation (Lipoic) of those earlier examples of right action, those who follow 
them may conduct their lives to the good (mpdc tò dyo0ó6v).?? 


? Aoxet 5€ por KaA Oc čys TH rpa nepi tovtov cupfobAo ypňoacða quoi yap zov S14 tfj; Hoatov npognte(ag 
1 Osia ovr: éufAévare sic ABpac Tov natépa Dav Kai sis Lappav tv oótvoucav uðs. Tadta yàp návvog ó 
Oyos toic EEW ts àpetfig nAavopévotg ótkeAeóecat, iva, kaðánep oi £v MEAGYEL tfj; EDVEIAS TOD Autévog 
TOPEVvEYOEVTES KATH TO pav&v ONLEIOV THis TAAVIS EAvTODS &xavéáyovot 7] TVPOOV iðóvtes 0 BYyous aipóuevov f| 
KOPVONV Tivos ükpopeíag AvagavEioay, TOV BUTOV THOTOV TODS ükopepviito TH Stavoia Kata Tv TOD Biov 
OdAacoaV TAAV@LEVOUS TO KATH trjv Lappav Kai ABpadp dnoðsiyuatı náv Katevddvy Tpdc TOV Auiéva TOD Osiov 
OeAjpatosc..."lows ò’ àv votvov éSapk£osie Kai NIV évóg Tivo TOV KATA TOV Biov EvSOKiLOV Å ur TH TOD 
Tvpood ypsiav TANpPHoat kai oxoóziSat THs goti SOVATOV TH GKAVOTH THIS APETTS AlLEVvE THY yoyriv ka&opuícat, 
LdapLod tais Tod Biov Carats éyyeyraoBEioav unè KATH tàs ETAAAHAOUS TOV TABAV tprkopíag TH BLOG fic kaxtac 
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In the VGT, Gregory suggested the biographical account itself could serve as a beacon. In the 
VM, the fiery beacon is also a detailed narrative portrait, preserved in Scripture as a sign 
(onpeiov) and as a model for imitation (uipnots). 

The entire passage VM I.11-15 uses a combination of light and nautical imagery to show 
that biographical narrative in Scripture, because it is a genre of text that records the deeds of 
exemplary individuals, could be an important guiding force in an ideal reader's contemporary 
life. Gregory explains that Scripture provides the tools that can enable reader-sailors to navigate 
their vessels safely past treacherous shores. With the ocean navigation metaphor, Gregory 
introduces at least two key ideas that might help us understand his views of Scripture's place in 
the fourth-century Christian's pursuit of perfect virtue. First, the sailor who sees a far-off beacon 
is already envisioned as equipped to sail and navigate, using a particular set of skills acquired 
through training. The light itself does no more than point the way toward that which the reader 
may gain. That is, Scripture serves as an additional form of assistance, a helpful counselor" and 
“advisor” (ovpBovAoc) that enables humans to utilize their interpretive skills to the best 
advantage. At the same time, the counter-image of a sailor adrift in a hostile sea also suggests the 
essential stabilizing, orienting role of Scripture and its exemplars within the sailor’s skill set. 
This rich image is deliberately complex, and Gregory sets Scripture as a fiery beacon that a) can 
only be useful to those who have the requisite skills to sail otherwise and b) is necessary for 
guiding and protecting the proper use of those other skills. Perhaps most interesting of all is the 


fact that the fiery beacon is itself simply a light in the darkness, a symbol subject to interpretation 





évvavayńoacav. Taya yàp Kai tovtov yap T| TOV DYNAOv Exeivov nosia dv dKpiBEias iotópntu, Ws äv ótà TIS 
TOV TPOKATOPV@KOTOV puńococ ó geg Bios npóg tò &yaOóv ànguObvotto (VM L11, 13). 
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or misinterpretation by sailors, who must have some idea of what it means and how it operates 
before they can follow its guidance. Gregory appears to advocate for cooperation between the 
reader's human intellect and divinely revealed Scripture. This complements the cooperation he 
described between the biographer who enthuasiastically cheers on the reader and the reader who 
runs the race of virtue. Both may succeed by relying on the aid of the Holy Spirit. 

Gregory closes the prooimion in VM I.14-15 by explaining more precisely how he and 
his readers must use a combination of the Scriptural account and their own discerning vision to 
extract "instruction" in virtue from the biblical story of Moses' life. In order to facilitate 
"translation" from the exemplar's life into the reader's life context, Gregory needs to mitigate the 
problem of the exemplar's historical specificity. He directly addresses his reader's hypothetical 
concern about being unable to imitate a figure from a different setting or historical period in any 
precise way. The reader might face problems because a myriad of circumstances - the details of 
his birth, gender, nationality, or upbringing, for example - do not directly map onto the 
corresponding circumstances in the life of his chosen exemplar: 

What then? Someone will say, *How shall I imitate them, since I am not a 

Chaldean as I remember Abraham was, nor was I nourished by the daughter of the 

Egyptian as Scripture teaches about Moses, and in general I do not have in these 

matters anything in my life corresponding to any of the ancients? How shall I 

place myself in the same rank with one of them, when I do not know how to 


imitate anyone so far removed from me by the circumstances of his life?’*° 


Using personification in a dialogical mode of hypothetical question and answer," Gregory poses 


36 Ti oov, &pei tic, si pte XaAdsaioc £yó, Gonep ó Appaüp pvnpoveveton, ute Tic Ovyoatpóc tod Aiyurtiov 
TPOMLLLOG, Ws nepi TOD Mob0£og ó AÓóyoc karéyet UNS’ GAWs Ev toic TOLODTOIC TPÓG tva TAV àpyatov Exo TL KATH 
TOV Bíov KATOAANAOV, næs eig THY ADTIV TAEL Evi TOUTOV ELAVTOV KATAOTHOO, U EYOV ónoc TOV TOGODTOV AMEOTH 
Ta ótà TOV EXITHSEVLATOV LYLMoOoLLAL; (VM I.14). 

37 The Rhetorica ad Herennium defines this figure of thought as follows: “Personification consists in representing an 
absent person as present or in making a mute thing or one lacking form articulate, and attributing to it a definite 
form and a language or a certain behaviour appropriate to its character” (Rhetorica ad Herennium 4.53, transl. Harry 
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a major question about the exemplary figure in a bios and imitation (uipnotc): how closely must 
someone copy the particulars of an exemplar's experience to imitate his virtue? The solution 
Gregory employs involves leaving behind common conceptions of what defines a person's 
identity and seeking out “the useful sense in the history (ù 1póoqopog tfj iotopia ðtávora) in 
order to obtain instruction in virtue (eig åpetñg oxoOrknv)."?? He explains, 


To him we reply that we do not consider being a Chaldean a virtue or a vice, nor 
is anyone exiled from the life of virtue by living in Egypt or spending his life in 
Babylon, nor again has God been known to the esteemed individuals in Judea 
only, nor is Zion, as people commonly think, the divine habitation. We need some 
subtlety of understanding and keenness of vision (ttvog Aentocépag rjpüv ypeía Thc 
dtavotac kai ó&vtépag tfj Ówsoc) to discern from the history how, by removing 
ourselves from such Chaldeans and Egyptians and by escaping from such a 
Babylonian captivity, we shall embark on the blessed life.?? 


The solution relies on interpretation. Imitation depends, in part, upon consideration of sources 
and the correct identification of content that pertains to virtue, a task for the biographer 
composing the bios from the sources about his exemplar's complete life. It depends, too, on the 
author's and readers’ shared “vision” (6ytc) or way of looking at the exemplar in order to gain an 
understanding of the text’s “useful sense" (1) tpóoqopog ðtávora). For Gregory, cooperation 
between readers and the biographer could enable the sort of interpretation that would eventually 


allow for translation. 


Caplan, LCL edition). The “someone” (tıs) who would pose the questions Gregory outlines functions here as an 
absent or hypothetical interlocutor. 

38 VM 1.15. 

3 TIpòç öv épodpev, ótt ote TO XaASaiov eivor kxakíav Tj dpeti]v kpivouev, ote tH £v Aiyónto Caf obte tH év 
Bof AGvi 6101p1Bfj tod Biov tic tod Kat’ üpeti]v eEorkiCetar, od8’ ad néáduv év TH Iovõaig uóvov ywmotdc ó sóc 
toic à&(oi yivetat, o968 Liov KATH thv npóyeipov Évvotav TO Ogióv otv oikntpiov, GAA tivos AETTOTEPAS ńuiv 
ypsia ts Siavoias Kai d6EvtEépac tfj SwEws, Wc ótiósiv Ek ts lotopíag noiov Xardaiwv T] Aiyvatiov nóppo 
yevopevot kai zoíac BaBvAwviov aiyuoAoo(ac anovÂévtes Tod LaKkapiov Biov éx1iBnodpE8a (VM I.14). 
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3. Macrina, VSM 1 

In the prooimion for the VSM, Gregory outlines the subject and significance of the bios 
in a somewhat roundabout way. He does not indicate right away that the subject is his sister but 
instead begins by recounting an encounter he had with an acquaintance, one Olympius, 
describing how the “flow of conversation turned to the memory of the life of some esteemed 
person" (eig uvńunv Biov ttvóg EvdoKiLOV TpOTAVE p&ov ó Aóyoc, VSM 1). He explains that he 
had special knowledge about this person “for the remembered maiden was not a stranger to [his] 
family" (0068 yap Evy TOD yévouc niv NH uvqpovevOzioa zapO&voc, VSM 1). It is only at this 
point that he finally discloses she was “born from our same parents" (£x TOV aùtõv T|piv yovéov, 
VSM 1). This understated introduction of Macrina is one way for Gregory to navigate the 
hazardous straits of praising a family member. 

He undertakes a twofold apologetic project. First he must defend his choice of subject as 
interesting and beneficial for a broad audience, and then he must refute the potential charge of 
familial bias or self-promotion in his presentation of Macrina's exemplary qualities. Striking the 
balance between authority and humility is a tricky task in this situation. David Konstan points 
out specific risks biographers and eulogists face when praising an acquaintance: 

For, on the one hand, by a profession of friendship the orator or writer runs the 

risk of invading the privileged space dedicated to the subject of praise, blurring 

the lines between the speaker and the world that is constructed by his text. 

Biography threatens to dissolve into autobiography - always a suspect genre - and 

eulogy into boasting. And, on the other hand, the self-proclaimed friend 


immodestly asserts his own virtue in the mere suggestion that so worthy a fellow 
as the hero of his text entirely reciprocates his affection.^? 


?? David Konstan, "How to Praise a Friend: St. Gregory of Nazianzus's Funeral Oration for St. Basil the Great" in 
Tomas Hägg and Philip Rousseau, eds. Greek Biography and Panegyric in Late Antiquity (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2000), 161-2. 
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Gregory here must walk a fine line between praising his sister sufficiently and elevating himself 
too much. The issue of authorial self-praise tends to be more problematic in ancient 
autobiography.*! Plutarch devotes an entire treatise to the technique and occasions for praising 
oneself without provoking envy (Plutarch Moralia 539a-547f).” Paul's careful maneuvering in 2 
Cor 11-12, where he takes great care to justify his boasting, provides an example of the lengths 
to which authors might go to avoid the charge of self-praise.? 

In the third and fourth centuries CE, there is also a special concern for offering praise 
while avoiding flattery (koAaKeia) in panegyric, orations directed toward living individuals, 
usually prominent political figures.^ Such flattery would be inappropriate for an encomiastic 
composition in general, but especially for one in which the subject is a relation of the author. A 


philosophical critique of flattery appears as early as the Platonic dialogues.? Paul defends 





41 Glenn Most asserts that self-praise is acceptable when used from a stance of self-defense (Glenn W. Most, ‘The 
Stranger’s Stratagem: Self-Disclosure and Self-Sufficiency in Greek Culture,” The Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
Volume 109 [1989]: 114 -133). Vivien J. Gray writes "The successful autobiographer disarms the audience's natural 
aversion to the self-praise that was a feature of self-presentation by casting himself as a victim of misfortune and 
misunderstanding" (Vivien J. Gray, “Classical Greece,” in Gabriele Marasco, ed. Political Autobiographies and 
Memoirs in Antiquity, A Brill Companion [Boston: Brill, 2011]: 1-36, 34). 

? Plutarch also excoriates Cicero for his tendency to self-praise: *Cicero's immoderate self-boasting 
(meptavtoAoyia) in his speeches proves that he had an intemperate desire for fame” (Ñ 6$ Kiképovog Ev voi AGyots 
àuetpia tfj MEpLAvVTOAOYias Akpaciav TIva KaTHyOpEt Tpdc ddEav, Plutarch, Comparatio Demosthenis et Ciceronis 
2). Classical thinkers’ disdain for self-praise can be seen already in Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 
1.86, where the ephor Sthenalaidas points out to his fellow Lacedaemonians that the Athenians indulge in distasteful 
praise of themselves. 

43 Margaret M. Mitchell demonstrates that John Chrysostom uses the standards for acceptable self-praise in 
Plutarch’s treatise to defend Paul’s self-presentation in these chapters of 2 Cor in his own de laudibus sancti Pauli 5: 
Margaret M. Mitchell, “A Patristic Perspective on Pauline mepiavtoAoyia,” New Testament Studies, Volume 47, 
Issue 3 (July 2001): 354-371. 

^ See Hägg and Rousseau, Greek Biography and Panegyric, especially 4-5. 

^5 In Plato, Respublica IX, 590b, Socrates engages Glaucon in conversation about how shameful things enslave the 
best element in the self to the most wicked. Flattery is one of his exempla: “And aren't flattery (koAaketa) and 
illiberality (&veAevOgpio) condemned because they subject this same spirited element (tò Ovuosıðés) to the moblike 
beast, allow it to be showered with abuse for the sake of money and the latter's insatiability, and habituate it (€6i@w) 
from youth to be an ape instead of a lion?" (translation from C.D.C. Reeve, ed. A Plato Reader: Eight Essential 
Dialogues [Indianapolis, IN: Hackett Publishing Company, 2012], 543.) 
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himself against accusations that he used “words of flattery” (Adyoc koAaksíac, 1 Thess 2:5). 
Gregory himself includes flattery in a catalog of passions (1á0n), alongside such vices as hatred 
(uicoc), strife (Epic), and envy (q0ó6voc).^? 

Gregory's strategy for avoiding all these pitfalls in the VSM is to adopt what is most 
likely an epistolary conceit to open the work.” The “letter,” addressed to Olympius, reminds the 
addressee of his own earlier request for information about the life and good deeds of Macrina. In 
just a few lines, Gregory effectively transfers the motivation for writing the bios away from 
himself or his own desire to praise his family and onto the friend, whose personal stake in the 
composition is perhaps less suspect than Gregory's own. Having established the existence of at 
least one interested reader from outside the family, Gregory can more confidently assert that the 
ensuing text (much longer than any conventional letter, as he himself notes! ^5) may be of interest 
to a wider audience. The same move that admirably distances Gregory from his subject thus also 
manages to reflect well on the exemplar. Gregory's apparently self-effacing opening salvo 
suggests that Macrina is worthy of study in her own right, not just because of her close 
association with her better-known biographer. 

As he seeks to make his readers (both the original addressee and any who later read the 
text) attentive, Gregory implies that his text offers privileged access to what Aristotle might call 


“things that are wondrous."^? Macrina herself is a wonder. Gregory explains that typical 





^6 Gregory of Nyssa, De Beatitudinibus GNO Online 27.106.14 (LGO, s.v. “«KoAaKeia”). 

“’T am inclined to read the epistolary opening as a clever rhetorical fabrication that allows Gregory to “get away 
with” writing about an unusual subject. 

48 He excuses the excessive length of the documents by reminding his addressee that he asked Gregory to write on 
“a subject that goes beyond the scope of a letter" (f| bx60Ec1c nAgiov ooa Tj kat’ £uotoAfi ovuuetpiav, VSM 1). 
® Aristotle, Rhetorica 3.14.7, Bekker 1415b. Macrina’s renown is an open question. The text itself includes stories 
about high attendance at the exemplar's funeral and her reputation for miracles (VSM 31, 36-39). On Macrina, see 
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designations are insufficient for describing his text’s subject: “A woman was the starting-point of 


the narrative, if indeed she is a woman. For I do not know if it is appropriate (npénov) to name 


her using a term from nature (£x tfjg PUGEWs atv óvouáCgw), since she went beyond nature.” 


He does not explain until later in the body of the text what he means by this, but it is almost 
certainly intended to make readers interested in finding out more (docilis, as Quintilian put it).?! 
Gregory portrays himself as uniquely qualified to provide an account of this wondrous woman's 
life. His account will be built on a uniquely authoritative set of sources.*” As discussed above, he 
does not need to rely on “hearsay” (akon), but instead observed Macrina himself; she was “as it 


were, an offering of first fruits, the blooming of her mother's womb" (oz¢p tis àxapyr| KapTaV 


especially Anna M. Silvas, Macrina the Younger and chapter 6 (on Emmelia and Macrina) of Van Dam, Families 
and Friends. 

50 ovii 88 Àv 9] tod ômyńuatoç åpopuń, eizep yuvr|: ook oida yàp ei mpénov &otiv EK tfi; qoos adTIV óvopáCetw 
tijv &vo yevouévnv tis PUoEws (VSM 1). In line with Verna E. F. Harrison, Michael Nausner argues that “by 
confusing gender differentiations in relation to his sister Macrina, he not only prepares his readers for paradise, but 
actually lets aspects of divinely restored humanity become enacted" (Michael Nausner, “Toward Community 
Beyond Gender Binaries: Gregory of Nyssa's Transgendering as Part of his Transformative Eschatology," Theology 
and Sexuality, Volume 16 [2002]: 55-65, 59. Harrison's work, which tracks how all three Cappadocian fathers argue 
that gender becomes irrelevant in the eschaton because it is not an original part of the created “image of God,” may 
be found in Verna E. F. Harrison, *Male and Female in Cappadocian Theology," The Journal of Theological 
Studies, New Series, Volume 41, Number 2 [October 1990]: 441-471). In contrast to Gillian Cloke, who classes 
Thecla among those early Christian women who go beyond femininity and are described more as men (Gillian 
Cloke, This Female Man of God, 220), Nausner suggests that her going beyond nature refers to her role 
foreshadowing the eschatological human condition, in which, for Gregory, gender is no longer an issue (Nausner, 
"Toward Community," 61); I agree with this assessment, since Gregory focuses specifically on Macrina's 
approximation of or participation in the “angelic life" in VSM 11. This has less to do with surpassing gender than 
surpassing the limits of human life, more broadly speaking. 

More broadly on gender in Gregory's portrayal of both himself and Macrina in the VSM, see Virgina Burrus, 
“Begotten, Not Made: " Conceiving Manhood in Late Antiquity (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2000), 
esp. Chapter 2 and pp. 119-122. On the role of self-generation or self-determination among both men and women, 
see Verna E. F. Harrison, “Gender, Generation, and Virginity in Cappadocian Theology,” The Journal of 
Theological Studies, New Series, Volume 47, Part 1 (April 1996): 38-68, esp. 62-68. 

5! Quintilian, Institutio oratoria 4.1.5. 

?? Gregory hints at the fact-collecting role of a biographer in his prooimion, where he remarks that he did not have to 
consult other sources to find out about her life (VSM 1). Compare here Eusebius, who seeks to position his 
biography of Constantine as history and does so partly by deflected attention from his compositional choices: "It 
certainly seems to have been unusually important for Eusebius to establish his bona fides - and to minimise his own 
role in constructing his story" (Williams, Authorised Lives, 56). 
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npótr THs untpoac vnõúoc &vapAaotioaoca, VSM 1). The language of first fruits suggests right 
away that Macrina’s life is an offering dedicated to God.?? 

The prooimion promises a record of Macrina's virtuous achievements, though Gregory 
continues to attribute the original idea to Olympius. The addressee, he reports, thought that an 
account ought to be made “lest such a life should go unnoticed in subsequent times and lest she 
should silently pass by in unprofitable (av@@eAijc) obscurity” (Gv py Aá001 TOV età TADTA 
YPOVOV ó TOLODTOS Bios UNdE GvaQEAs napaópápot di cionfs ovykoXvg0eica, VSM 1). It 
would be a loss, from Gregory’s perspective, if Macrina’s life were made “unprofitable” 
(&voopgAnc). Gregory and Olympius share a belief that an account of the exemplary life could 
carry some “benefit” (képdo0c), like the lives of Thaumaturgus and Moses. 


C. Authorial invention 





In the opening of the VGT, Gregory asserts that an encomiastic biographical account can 
provide incentive to excellence. The VM, he says, will offer requested “counsel concerning the 
perfect life” by “seeking out the spiritual understanding that corresponds to the history in order 
to obtain suggestions of virtue" and “come to know the perfect life for men."?^ He begins the 
VSM with a promise to preserve an account of Macrina's excellence so that it will not be 


“passed over" (Aav0àvo) by those who could learn from it. These aims, all focused on offering 





5 Regulations for offering the first fruits of any birth or harvest to God are found in Exod 23:16-19; Lev 23:9-10; 
Deut 26:1-11. In the New Testament, the term ånapyń is used primarily in a figurative way to refer to people, 
including Christ (1 Cor 15:20), but especially converts, e.g. at Rom 16:5; 1 Cor 16:15; 2 Thess 2:13; Jas 1:18. More 
broadly, it refers to God's chosen in Rev 14:4 (BDAG, s.v. *ànapyn."). Gregory does not employ the term in any 
other distinctive fashion (LGO, s.v. *&mapyn."). 

54 ónoOrjknv eic TOV TéAELOV Biov (VM L2); tv npóoqopov t iotopia ó1&votav sic dpetiic oxoOknv åvačntňoouev, 
v Hc Tov TEAELOv Wc év GVOParoIc Biov &nvyvocópue0a (VM I.15). Gregory points back to his compositional goals in 
VM IL.48-50: If someone finds a problem in harmonizing the history and the interpretation, “Let him always 
remember the aim of our composition” (dei uepvrio0o Tod okozo TOV NLETEPOV AGYOV). 
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something of value to those who read, are both to be expected in prooimia, but nevertheless these 
conventional elements are fundamental to Gregory's personal understanding of his didactic task. 

These prooimia also offer a glimpse of Gregory's thoughts on ideal reading practices: to 
understand the significance of a life, one must engage in interpretation. If Gregory's portraits are 
not just mimetic records but are intended to enable mimesis among readers, then while his bioi 
preserve a realistic account of the subject, they must also take into account that a biographical 
narrative may partially depict or refer to reality, but cannot capture it thoroughly or with 
complete accuracy. Bios, which seeks to engineer a mediated encounter between readers and the 
very virtues that a subject displays, is a genre that may make visible — to those with the right kind 
of vision, understanding, and guidance — otherwise hidden or invisible realities. Gregory’s 
attentiveness to this referential function of a biographical narrative is evident in his prominent 
application of the figurative language of light in two prooimia, particularly the metaphor of a 
guiding beacon for seafaring.” The figurative language of light and navigation provides an 
image for the readers’ hermeneutical work while simultaneously capturing the essentially 
referential nature of the encomiastic bios. The text is not itself a blueprint or straightforward path 
to virtue; rather, like a beacon, it simply marks out the path. Extracting the orienting benefit from 
a beacon requires some work of the sailor who would navigate by it; the same is true for the ideal 
reading audience of a bios, who need to perform interpretive work to derive the promised benefit 
from a text that refers. 


Gregory depicts this work as a shared task, using all three prooimia to outline the ideal 


55 Gregory also applies this metaphor in his De virginitate GNO Online 31.297.15-17: “And many of the saints shine 
forth their lives, like some sort of light, for those following toward God (10AXoí òè TOV åyiov kaðánep vwà ADYVOV 
TOV EAVTOV Biov toic KATH 0góv TOPEvOLEVOIG tpogaívouotv). 
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roles of author, subject, and audience. As Patricia Cox has argued, authorial intent shapes 
biographical portraiture, and the author — complete with his social, political, religio- 
philosophical, and personal convictions — becomes a sort of prism, such that “the biographers’ 
idea of the holy man can be seen as ways of understanding and organizing the cultural situations 
in which they were embroiled.”>° Her compelling model situates the biographer and his subject 
as two mutually-reflecting points that generate a “mythic world" entered through considerations 
of deeds (praxeis) or character (ethos). However, Gregory's prooimia insist on additional 
partners for the interpretation of a life. Cox's model of two poles does not yet capture the active 
role of readers, or the literary and hermeneutical mechanisms by which bios readers may enter 
into and return from the mythic world of the text.°’ Cox addresses what we might call 
compositional mimesis, the production of rich, realistic portraits in text, and portraits that 
personify “certain revered philosophical and theological precepts."?? But what about readers’ 
mimesis, the consumption, digestion, and reproduction of lessons in a bios? 

Seen as a tool for training readers to engage in interpretive activity, the text becomes a 
referential object that serves as a point of access to meaningful truths about virtue, both virtue 
already realized by the subject and virtue that might be practiced in the future by readers. The 
subject originally displayed virtue in a series of actions that can be preserved in text through 
authorial art, and from text into the ideal readers’ lives through subsequent interpretation and 


imitation. The biographical narrator, because of his privileged, near-omniscient view of the 


5 Cox, Biography, 134-136. 
57 Cox, Biography, xv. 
58 Cox, Biography, 70. 
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subject’s life,” invites readers into the ongoing process of interpretation that he initiates.9? 
Author and readers are both responsible for interpretation, though to different degrees; he is 
ultimately in charge of guiding and modeling interpretive strategies. What is more, in Gregory's 
view, they do not perform interpretation alone. His explicit appeals for the help of God, the 
Spirit, and his friend Olympius highlight the importance of Christian community for the 
composition and reading of bioi. 
II. Genos and innovation 

Following immediately on the prooimion of each text is Gregory's discussion of the 
exemplar's genos, her birth or origin (yévoc).°! All three of the prooimia testify to Gregory's 
conception of his bioi as texts that teach and provide some benefit to the reader. This didactic 
function introduces a tension that Gregory must continue to grapple with when it comes time to 


describe each exemplar's birth: each figure comes from a particular setting and background, but 





?? The biographer typically presents himself as writing with an omniscient, external narrative point of view; his 
knowledge of the subject is the result of his own eyewitness experience or of study. See Plutarch, who self- 
consciously relies on sources (e.g. Nic 1.5). For additional examples and discussion of Plutarch's historical 
accuracy, see C.B.R. Pelling, *How far would they go? Plutarch on Nicias and Alicibiades" in Literary Texts and the 
Greek Historian (London: Routledge, 2000): 44-60. Biographers who reject this conventional narrative point of 
view tend to do so in similarly self-conscious and even playful ways. Philostratus' Life of Apollonius of Tyana (see, 
e.g. L3) claims to rely on, among other sources, memoirs taken down by one Damis, a traveling companion and 
disciple of Apollonius. For a helpful introduction to some major issues of narratology in this text, see T. J.G. 
Whitmarsh, “Philostratus,” Narrators, Narratees, and Narratives in Ancient Greek Literature, Studies in Ancient 
Greek Narrative, volume 1, ed. Irene J.F. DeJong, René Nünlist, and Angus Bowie (Leiden: Brill, 2004): 423-439. 
Gregory's own manipulation of the narrator's point of view, especially in the VSM, will be discussed in Chapter 3; 
for now, suffice it to say that his departure from the typical omniscient, external point of view introduces new 
interpretive possibilities or strategies for readers. 
6° Claudia Rapp provides what I see as a helpful corrective to Cox, and a reminder about how ancient authors 
conceived of audience, in Claudia Rapp, “Storytelling as Spiritual Communication in Early Greek Hagiography: The 
Use of Diegesis," JECS, Volume 6, Number 3 (Fall 1998): 431-448, DOI: 10.1353/earl.1998.0048. Rapp argues that 
authors of hagiography demonstrates a concern for the audience and an expectation that the audience can and should 
imitate the exemplary figures described, especially in the opening sections of their narratives. Rapp's additional 
point, that “The roles of narrator of a diegesis, eyewitness, and disciple of the holy man thus intersect in a profound 
way that calls for further elucidation,” is also relevant here (Rapp, “Storytelling as Spiritual Communication," 439). 
9! LSJ, s.v. "yévoc." 
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she is nevertheless meant to be a model for readers who may not share her homeland and social 
status, let alone her family and ancestors. Furthermore, because the circumstances of the 
exemplar's birth are matters determined by chance, the role of choice or will in cultivating 
virtues is, at best, unclear. How much either an exemplar or a reader imitating that exemplar can 
really “choose” virtue is an open question. In examining how Gregory depicts his exemplars’ 
births, we may see how chance, choice, the particular, and the universal are woven together, and 
what Gregory has to say about the link between interpretation and imitation. 


A. The origin of an exemplar 





As detailed in ancient texts on encomium and epideictic literature, the praise of a 
person's genos is intended to situate the subject in his familial, political, military, and socio- 
economic context, in order to highlight the excellent qualities of his soul that can be linked to his 
origins. Aphthonius identifies a series of topics that should be covered under the heading of 
genos: “...then you will state the person's origin (tò yévoc), which you will divide into nation 
(&£0voc), homeland (xatpic), ancestors (npóyovou, and parents (matépsc).© Aelius Theon 
introduces “good birth" (evyéveia àya01]) under the larger heading of “external goods" (xà 
éCMVev dya06), that should be attributed to fortune; he elaborates, saying that evyéveta comes 
"either from the greatness of a city and nation and constitution, or from ancestors and other 
relatives” (ù u&v nóAeoG Kai £0vouc Kai TOAITEIAS dryoOf|c, | SE yovéov Kai t&v GAA@V 


J83 


oiketov).^" All of these are attributes of the subject's life that cannot be attributed to her own 


°H uèv oov diaipecic atr] Tod EyKMpiov: épyácoto 6’ AVTO toioós toic keqaAaíotc: npoouuáor HEV npóc TÀV 
odoav onó0soctv- cita Orjogis 10 yévoc, 0 Siaiprjosic cic £Ovoc, natpíón, npoyóvouc Kai natépas (Aphthonius, 
Progymnasmata 8, Rabe 22). 

$3 Aelius Theon, Progymnasmata 9, Spengel 110. 
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choice, but they are nevertheless thought to be determinative for the qualities of her soul. 

The issue of nature and nurture, or chance and choice, is built into the encomiastic form. 
The rhetorical theorists and teachers recognize its importance, advising their students to 
emphasize one pole or the other, as the rhetorical situation demands. In Quintilian, we find one 
explanation for why parents and ancestors reflect on a person's virtue; when he discusses how 
arguments can be derived from the attributes of a person, he says "origin" (genus) is relevant 
because "persons are generally believed to be similar to their parents and ancestors, and 
sometimes the reasons for their living honorably or disgracefully proceed from this.” Likewise, 
the place of origin was thought to instill certain qualities in the soul of a person. Menander 
instructs rhetors to “inquire about his nation as a whole, whether it is considered courageous and 
brave, if it is devoted to literature or the possession of virtues, like the Greek nation, or is 
observant of law, like the Italian nation, or is courageous, like the nation of the Gauls or of the 


Paeonians, "9? 


explaining that “it is inevitable that a man from a nation of such a sort should be of 
that sort." 66 

Gregory is demonstrably aware of a similar list of standard topics. In the VGT, he 
ennumerates the topics he knows most encomiasts address: “wealth (zAoDtos), origin (yévoc), 


glory (6680), worldly powers (Koojukoi óvvaosziau), the founding stories of their homelands 


(ud801 tàs na1píóac oikiGovteo), and narratives (óu]yr|uara) intelligent people would shun: 


64 nam similes parentibus ac maioribus suis plerumque creduntur, et nonnumquam ad honeste turpiterque 
vivendum inde causae fluunt (Quintilian, Institutio oratoria 5.10.25-27). 

65 Cnroetg tò voc nav, ei dvdpeiov nsiànnta Kai Giov, ei nepi Aóyouc Exel i] Kto dpetóv, ©G TO 
"ExAnvikóv, ette vópupov, Os TO TroJakóv, 1j àvópgiov, ws tò TOV lL'aAatóv kai IIoióvov (Menander II.369.28-31). 
66 tı dvayKoiov TOV éK TOD totoótou ÉOvouc toroðtov sivo (Menander II.370.2-3). 
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victories (1póna0), battlefields (you), and the horrors of war (tà ¿K noA£uov kaká)."97 Yet as 
seen in the chapter epigraph from this same text, Gregory wants to distinguish his composition 
from those others, to prove it is has been composed by someone trained “in divine wisdom" (th 
Oeia copia, VGT 4). In the three bioi, how does Gregory adhere to and depart from generic 
conventions for depicting genos? Does a comparison of the three texts reveal any patterns in his 
modification of these conventions that might be connected to his stated didactic aims? 


B. Universalizing genos 





1. Thaumaturgus, VGT 4-10, Migne 896A-900A 

It is in describing the genos of Thaumaturgus that Gregory most directly engages with 
how generic commonplaces and reader expectations pose potential obstacles to his Christian 
didactic goal. As Gregory puts it, *No one who has been trained in divine wisdom should seek to 
praise someone who is spiritually renowned by using the encomiastic techniques that are 
customary in the outside world."5 A work praising a spiritual exemplar, as Gregory puts it, 
ought to reflect the spiritual quality of its human subject. The author must be prepared to craft a 
portrait appropriate for the exemplar, even if that means changing the form of the text. Shifting 
reader focus onto questions of form (the *encomiastic techniques that are customary in the 


outside world"9^), he encourages them to pay attention to the artful construction of the text rather 





°’ VGT 4. We might compare this list of qualities the world considers excellent to the list Basil provides (and 
rejects) in his Ad Adulescentes 2.2. See a comparable claim about John Chrysostom's familiarity with and 
purposeful adaptation of encomiastic topoi in Mitchell, The Heavenly Trumpet, 95-100. 

$8 Mndsic 08 tv tfj Oeiq copia mexadevpévov katà tijv TOV Ew ovvńðsiav cac teyvikaic vv £ykopítov épóootg 
noveca Gqte(to TOV nvevuatikõs énoiwobpevov (VGT 4). 

$9 VGT 4. 
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than simply to the artful author who constructs"? He pulls apart the strands of his tapestry, 
revealing some of the interlocking crosses of warp and weft, the underlying structure of 
Thaumaturgus' portrait. 

Gregory says he wishes to reject not only typical, earthly sources of fame as deceptive 
but also to modify the very literary components that readers might expect to encounter in a text 
that lauds these sources of fame. Yet in order to make such distinctions between his work and 
other bioi, Gregory must rely on his audience’s knowledge of the conventions of biography. 
Only by assuming that they are familiar with basic literary elements of the bios form can he 
highlight the purported divergences that make his text different. He insists, “By means of these 
elements of the spiritual praise of those being treated in encomia, the divine praise of encomia 
responds to the futile trumperies of the world below, judging it shameful that those being made 
known for such things are exalted for earthly honors.""! It is not simply that the form of the text 
must change to accurately describe its subject. Even more than that, there is a form of “divine 
praise" to which a biographer ought to attend, Gregory maintains. In a neat sleight of hand move, 


Gregory seems to be eliding his own authorial role: his hand has been forced, and he must 





70 This is not to deny the lingering presence of Gregory before readers' eyes and the way attention to literary choices 
reflects on the ethos of the author. Michael Stuart Williams' monograph works through one possible portrait of 
Gregory that takes shape over the course of his Praise of Basil and the VM (Williams, Authorised Lives, 58-100), 
and Chapters 2 and 3 explore techniques Gregory uses when portraying himself as a character in the VSM. 
7! Aux cato. tij nveupactiktfis EvOnLias TOV &ykopuaGouévov dnokpíver TODS KATH ANpous ó Oslos TOV £ykopíov 
Énotvoc, aioypóv siva kptvov totg ANd TOV tot ótov &yvoopuévouc ù t&v KATO TH yv Tiuiov oguvoveoOo1. 
(VGT 6). We might compare this to a similar dynamic in the treatise De virginitate, in which Gregory critiques a 
typical understanding of marriage before introducing his own teachings on the topic; this compelling reading comes 
from Mark D. Hunt, “Reconciliation of Body and Soul: Gregory of Nyssa's Deeper Theology of Marriage,” 
Theological Studies, Volume 51 (1990): 450-478. Hunt asserts that “in chapter 4 he [Gregory] tells us that the 
standards according to which he constructs the ‘ideal’ marriage are not the true standard for determining what is 
good or bad in human experience" and “reveals rather subtly that the true object of his rhetorical venom is not 
marriage per se but the desire for pleasure and misguided expectations of happiness which are the basis of most 
marriages" (454-455). 
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compose an atypical text, because his subject is atypical."? 


Gregory is by no means the first to express rhetorically his hesitation about the 
conventional values of the encomiastic form. That itself is a longstanding topos, and critiques 
that comment on the limits of the standard encomiastic form are fairly common within encomia. 
Isocrates, for example, bemoans the difficulty involved in being truly original while praising 
anything good or noble: 

Of those who have chosen to praise bumblebees or salt and the like, no one has 

ever been at a loss for words (ovdsic zmote Aóyov r|nópnosv), but those who try 

their hand at talking about those things that are confessed to be good (aya06c) or 

beautiful (kaA6c) or distinguished for virtue (Stapépovtos én’ åpetfj) have all said 

things quite lacking (katadséotepov) about their topics...and while about those 

topics having glory it is rare to discover something that no one has said before, 

about those things that are cheap (@adAoc) and low (tametvéc), whatever someone 

speaking should chance upon is entirely original (Gav (616v £ouv).^? 

John Chrysostom, in a homily on Rom 16:3, praises Paul for recommending the humble 
tentmakers Prisca and Aquila to the Roman Christians, for “not accepting the customary worldly 
evaluations and estimations on which praise was conferred in late antiquity.""^ Nevertheless, 
because Gregory insists he is composing a unique text, it is worth examining just how unique it 


really is. The genos Gregory constructs for Thaumaturgus does provide specific information 


about the subject, but simultaneously proposes a universal human origin and inheritance: 





7? Note the similarity to his claim that terms from nature might not be appropriate for describing Macrina, who went 
beyond nature (VSM 1). 

75 «àv uèv yàp tods PopPvAods Kai todc Gag Kai to1adta BovAnOÉvtov &xoiveiv oddeic MOMOTE AÓyov HOPNOEV, 
oi òè TEpi TOV ópoAoyounévov dyaOQv T] KAADV Tj vv Otupspóvtov Ex’ ApETh Aéyew Ex1yelpnoavtes TOAD 
Kataóg£otepov TOV onapyóvtov navtes eiprkaoiv... Kai nepi LEV TOV õóčav £yóvtov onáviov sůpeřv à LNdEic 
Tpócepov £íprkev, nepi 68 TOV OAVAOV kai TAMEWOV 6 tt v TIC THYN OBEyEGpEVOS, Gav tói0v otv (Isocrates, 
Helenae encomium 12-13). 

™ Margaret M. Mitchell, “The Continuing Problem of Particularity and Universality within the corpus Paulinum," 
Studia Theologica, Volume 64 (2010): 121-137, 128. Pages 126-129 of the article illustrate several approaches 
Chrysostom takes to critique the uncritical acceptance of categories of worldly praise (especially those things 
attributed to fortune, e.g. wealth, ancestors, family nobility). 
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In our judgment, on the other hand, just one native land deserves honor, paradise, 
the first home of the human race; just one city, the heavenly one, fashioned of 
living stones (1 Pet 2:5), with God for its creator and builder (Heb 3:4; 11:10); 
just one excellence of lineage, kinship to God - which no one gets automatically 
(like a good pedigree [evyéveta] in the world's view, which often flows even to 
the wicked through this automatic succession) but which one acquires in no other 
way than by free choice (npoaípeoio). “For as many as received him,” says the 
voice of God, “to them he gave the power to become children of God (Jn 1:12).7? 


Even as he criticizes them, Gregory cites the major components of a typical genos, enumerating 
narrowing concentric circles of homeland, city, and lineage. 

Though only one land may deserve honor, Gregory nevertheless talks about Neocaesarea 
and its excellent geographical features. He says, “Let no one think that I have nothing honorable 
to say about the native land or ancestors of the man” (Kai pe umóeig oi£o00 TH unõðèv £yetw 
OELLVOV nepi tÀ natpiðoc, 1] TAV npoyóvov TOD àvópóg óuynoaoc0o, VGT 8). The land is rich, 
in that it “is all-producing of everything necessary for life" (c n&vtov TOV npóc tv “odv 
avayKaiwv májupopoc eivat); it is regarded by foreigners with “friendliness” (qUAoopooóvn). "6 
But if mentioning such natural felicities would suggest that such things make the exemplar 
“nobler” (ceuvétepoc, VGT 9), they are better ignored. As for family, Gregory writes, “Neither 
shall I recall in the composition his ancestors, those who set the stage for his birth according to 
the flesh, nor talk about their wealth or ambition or worldly renown.""" He employs here the 


rhetorical figure of thought paraleipsis (Latin praeteritio: providing details about a person or 


75 «à dé kað’ fuc Aóyo pia tetiunto naTpic, 6 xapáósiwoc, Ù TPHTH Tod yévouc tv àvOpámnov &otía: Lia ZOMG, f| 
&novpávioc, 1| Sia TOV Cdvtov Ai0ov ovvokioniévi, TI TExvitns Kai 6nuovpyóg 6 sóc: Lia yévovc ceuvótnc, f| 
TPÒG TOV Osov dyyiote(o: OD KATH TO AÙTÓUATÓV TLVL yrvopiévr, KATH TH EV TO KOOL eoyévetav, f| kai eri TODS 
MAbAOVS 10AAGKI SiG tfjc AVTOMATOV TADTHS åkoovÂiac péovoa MEpETat, GAN’ fjv OdK EOTLV GAAS, Tj EK 
Tpoatpéogog ktrjoac0ar. “Oco yàp éAaBov adtov, qnoiv 7 Osia oov, £óoksev adtoic £&ovo(av tékva Osob 
yevéo0ai (VGT 4). 

76 VGT 8. 

77 AN o068 TOV npoyóvov adtOd, TOV npokaðnynoauévov tfj KATA oóápka yevéogog, LLVHLNV ¿mi TOD Aóyou 
Toujoopat, TAODTOV kai MAoTILiAG koi TAS koopuküg repupavetag aùtõv óujyobpevog (VGT 10). 
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situation in phrasing that suggests you are passing over the topic because it is not worth speaking 
about)."? It is in fact because he can assume that his Neocaesarean audience — who have, after all, 
gathered to commemorate Thaumaturgus — already knows about Thaumaturgus' family and 
homeland that Gregory is able to pass over them so quickly. 

Throughout this treatment of the genos of Thaumaturgus, however, Gregory takes care to 
refer back to the role of God, the creator and source of all human life. This addition, which he 
introduces using Scriptural passages like Heb 3:4 and Jn 1:12, could play an important role for 
the readers who learn about Thaumaturgus. If they share a common, divine lineage with such an 
exemplar, there is no excuse based on accidents of family background or access to natural 
resources that can prevent their own striving for or attaining virtue. Gregory seeks to encourage 
imitation with remarks on the universality of Thaumaturgus' origins and lineage, hinting that 
readers should think of themselves as able to share with the exemplar in “the kinship to God" (ñ 
npóg TOV Osov àyyioteía, VGT 4) or “the kinship from on high" (f| &vo ovyyéveia, VGT 10). He 
adapts the traditional topics of family, nation, and race to propose more expansive definitions of 
kinship, ways to become "children of God." There is precedent in the rhetorical tradition for this 


sort of reformulation. For example, Isocrates’ Ad Demonicum praises Demonicus' father for 





7$ Hermogenes demonstrates how paraleipsis can be used in an accusatory fashion, to impugn the character of a 
defendant: “And if the problem is about an individual, disparaging him by paraleipsis, let's say, ‘I pass over telling 
how impious and polluted and abominable in all ways the rest of his life has been, so that I may not seem to trouble 
you in vain if you hear about such things, about which you are not now making judgment..." (àv 88 iówotwóv À TÒ 
npópAnpa, KATA zapáAsutv SLADKPOVTES qrioopev ‘yò TOV LEV GAAOV Biov napadıurávæ Aéyetw c àcosprs Kai 
évayiis Kai KATO návta dmoTpPOmALOG, ÓG äv pů SoKoinv évoyAciv DULG LaTHV, nepi Ov võv od SiKdCete, nepi TOTHV 
axovovtac, Hermogenes, De inventione 2.5.5-10). The Rhetorica ad Herennium 4.27, 37 adds that “this figure is 
useful if employed in a matter which it is not pertinent to call specifically to the attention of others... or because the 
direct reference would be tedious or undignified, or cannot be made clear, or can be easily refuted” (Haec utilis est 
exornatio si aut ad rem quam non pertineat aliis ostendere... aut longum est aut ignobile, aut planum non potest 
fieri, aut facile potest reprehendi). 
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choosing a kinship based on character: “for he considered that in the matter of companionship 
nature (póoic) is a much better guide than convention (vóuoc), character (1pónoc) than birth 
(yévoc), and freedom of choice (npoaípsoic) than necessity (üv&ykn)."? Gregory adapts his 
presentation of Thaumaturgus' origins quite self-consciously away from the typical form of a 
text praising a subject's genos in order to craft instead a universalizing account of origins that 
allows readers to think of themselves as sharing the exemplar's genos. In this way, Gregory 
highlights one specific facet of the text's didactic project: that he intends to mark Thaumaturgus 
as relevant for audiences beyond his native Pontus. Gregory positions this text in such a way as 
to set Thaumaturgus as a model for audiences far afield from Neocaesarea in 380 CE, both in 
time and space.?? 

Not all the points Gregory tries to make in this section of the VGT are so straightforward. 
Praising the universalizing genos he has just crafted for Thaumaturgus, Gregory proclaims, 
“What could be more excellent than such a pedigree? All that the others have for their lineage 


are myths and fabrications (u$001 kai nàáouata), and deceits of demons mixed up with mythical 


tales, but our lineage has no need of stories (tv óuyovuévov)."*! All three Greek terms — 





79 Hyeito yàp eiva npóc évoipstav TOAA Kpsittm Pow vóliou Kai TPÓTOV yávouc koi npoaípsotv ÅVÁYKNG 
(Isocrates, Ad Demonicum 10). 
* He relates Thaumaturgus to his own family and their success in Pontus and Cappadocia; see Van Dam, Becoming 
Christian, 72-81 on Gregory and Basil’s reconstruction of a Christian landscape for Cappadocia, largely informed 
by their knowledge of Gregory Thaumaturgus and other figures, including those of legend (e.g. Longinus, centurion 
from the crucifixion, being of Cappadocian extraction). See also Basil's Letter 28 and Letter 204. In a text that may 
or may not have been known to Nyssen, Eusebius names Thaumaturgus as a student of Origen (Historia 
Ecclesiastica 6.30). In an episode I treat in the next chapter, Gregory describes Thaumaturgus' apparently key role in 
introducing the church practice of intercessory prayer by bishops on behalf of their congregants (VGT 93). 
8! T fic 6& totxótris Evbyeveiac Ti äv oeuvótepov yévoito; Iátpux 58 voi u£v GAAOIS Grac, Oor Kai TAGOLATA, Kai 
SOLLOVOV ATETAL OVVAVALELLYLEVAL toic LroOtkoto SINYHLAOLW: TH 68 HUETEPA TATPIA, TOV óupyoupévov ODK 
émdéetat (VGT 4-5). Gregory seems to use the substantive adjective da1povioc, a, ov and the noun daipev, ovos, ó 
interchangeably, with perhaps a slight preference for the former in VGT (though this passage demonstrates his 
flexibility); see LGO, s.v. “Satpdvioc” and “Saiuov.” 
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ud0oc, mAGoua, and óu]ynpa — are potentially neutral when used to distinguish types of 
narrative.? However, they can easily bear negative connotations of fabrication or falsehood, as it 
appears Gregory intends here.*? In his Progymnasmata, Aphthonius insists on a distinction 
between various types of narrative (Oóu]ynpuo), not all of which must be truthful, only plausible: 
"Some narrative is dramatic (6papatiuodv), some historical (iotopikóv), some political 
(noAwtKóv). Imagined narrative is dramatic; that giving an account of ancient events is historical; 
what orators make use of for their contests is political.”** But given that Scripture and biblical 
narrative are so crucial for the “kinship with God" that Gregory recommends to readers, it seems 
hazardous for him to reject stories altogether. Christians have inherited a legacy that is 
comprised almost entirely of stories; Gregory himself hopes to contribute stories to the collection 
by writing his bioi of exemplary figures. Is his thinking here unsystematic or inconsistent? 


Perhaps. On a generous reading, though, it is not story as such he disdains, but rather 





82 For example, in the Progymnasmata attributed to Hermogenes, uo00c and dujynua each receive a short 
discussion, including information about when an orator might choose to use one or the other to some advantage 
(Hermogenes, Progymnasmata 1-2, Rabe 1-6). Consider, as a possible parallel, the positive use of the Latin fabula 
by Cicero in a letter to Lucceius (Cicero, Ad Familiares 5.12.6). Bruno Gentili and Giovanni Cerri explain “he 
introduces the term fabula to indicate a historical narrative which would involve the reader, awakening admiration, a 
sense of expectation, joy, sorrow, hope and fear, in other words a narrative of the monographic type, centred on the 
achievements and the changing fortunes of a highly significant historical personage rich in emotional tension... In 
this case, the word characterizes a type of narrative which is very different from that of the ‘annals’ because of the 
larger amount of emotionality inherent in its unitary and monographic dimension" (Gentili and Cerri, History and 
Biography, 57). For a more thorough picture of how this letter “is carefully designed in many places to celebrate" 
the "intellectual kinship and camaraderie" of its author and addressee, and the role of literary compliments in that 
design, see Jon Hall, “Cicero to Lucceius (Fam. 5.12) in Its Social Context: Valde Bella?" Classical Philology, 
volume 93, number 4 (October 1998): 308-321, esp. 315-316. 
83 For a striking example of the negative connotations of [i000c, see its use by Origen and Eustathius on 1 Kingdoms 
28, in Margaret M. Mitchell, *Patristic Rhetoric on Allegory: Origen and Eustathius Put 1 Kingdoms 28 on Trial,” 
The "Belly-Myther" of Endor: Interpretations of 1 Kingdoms 28 in the Early Church, Rowan A. Greer and Margaret 
M. Mitchell, Writings from the Greco-Roman World, Number 16 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2007): 
Ixxxv-cxxiii, CX1V-CXVil. 
84 Tod 68 ömyńuatos TO uév oti Spapatikov, TÒ 68 iotopikóv, TO 68 TOAITUKOV: Kai ÖPALATIKÒV Lv TO 
NETAACHEVOV, iotopikóv 62 tò TAAALaV Éyov AOHYNOW, NOAITIKOV 68 © TAP TOdS dy@vac oi PrtopEs KéxpNVTAL 
(Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 2, Rabe 2). 
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story that is invented with the intent to deceive. We might compare this with Plato's objection to 
mimesis in books III and X of The Republic. Among the Cappadocians, Basil advises young 
readers to exercise extreme caution when they encounter writers who “fabricate tales for the 
gratification of their hearers” (yuyaywyiac Éveka TOV ükovóvtov Aoyonot01).? Mimetic art that 
aims to deceive is to be considered potentially harmful, because it distracts from the more 
worthwhile pursuit of truth or true understanding. It is the human activity of creating stories and 
the potentially misguided human intention behind that creation that seem to be the issue. Gregory 
rejects "story" inasmuch as it is a human fabrication and introduces one alternative source of 
knowledge that relies on divine activity and intention: the natural world. 

The process of interpretation may be performed using the natural world as raw material, 
as a text that can be read and translated. Immediately Gregory shifts focus from the problematic 
fabrication of deceptive stories to the positive attributes of divinely-influenced stories. It is here 
that we catch a glimpse of Gregory's expansive view of “text.” These divine tales may refer 
interpreters back to a deeper reality: 

For whoever looks up to heaven and takes in its beauties and all creation with the 

eye of the soul, all the wonders it can comprehend of such things, will find there 


the stories (tà óu]yrata) of where we come from; or rather not of that native 
land itself but of the colony which we had colonized from the life above (cf. Phil 





85 The question of whether or not Plato truly rejects artistic and poetic mimesis is complex. Stephen Halliwell argues 
“that many passages in Plato do in fact ascribe to visual art a scope which goes beyond the simulation of 
appearances and has a claim on the attention of more than ‘children and stupid adults’... Outside Republic x we 
have encountered three major ideas which can give substance to a view of paintings as something other than mere 
pseudo-objects, insubstantial simulacra. Those ideas, in summary, are ethical expression, idealisation, and beauty" 
(Stephen Halliwell, *Plato and Painting," in Word and Image in Ancient Greece, edited by N. K. Rutter and Brian A. 
Sparkes, Edinburgh Leventis Studies [Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2000]: 99-116. 113). On the 
compatibility of the definitions of mimesis in books III and X, see Gabriel Richardson Lear, “Mimesis and 
Psychological Change in Republic II,” in Herrmann, Fritz-Gregor, and Pierre Destrée, eds. Plato and the Poets 
(Leiden: Brill, 2011): 195-216. 

86 Basil, Ad adulescentes 4.6. His pointed use of the term wuyayoyia here hints at the possible damage to readers’ 
souls involved in “entertainment” or “gratification” (LSJ, s.v. “yoyayoyia”). 
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3:20) before we were given this present world.*" 
The heavenly origin story plays a unifying role for those who know how to interpret the world 
around them. 

Speaking of the created world and its status as an outpost, a mere copy of a heavenly 
paradise, he applies another metaphor, this one tailored to city dwellers like the Neocaesareans: 

But if such is the colony (ånowia), think what the metropolis (umtpónoAic) on 

which it depends must be, what beauty that has, what its palaces are like, what 

happiness belongs to those who dwell there. For if created phenomena are such as 

to be beyond praise, what must we think of that which is above them, which the 

eye cannot see nor the ear perceive nor the mind guess at? (1 Cor 2:9)°8 
He uses the image of a city and its colony to lay out a concept of simultaneous human separation 
from and connection to the divine source.?? That separation, in the wider context of his theology, 


1.°° However, it is the lesser 


is an inevitable result of the process of creation and humanity's fal 
reality (the colony) that enables created human beings to gain some sense, however imperfect, of 


what the higher metropolis must be like. 





*' Eig yàp tov odpavov tic Sav, Kai tà £v HbTH KGAAN, kai rücav ti|v kciotw TH Tis yoyi OPOOAUG kaxavorjcac, 
6oanep Gv év tovto Oavuata xoroAopeiv &&oyoon, taba tfjc NuETEpas TaTpidos svpHosi TH ðmyńuata: LAAAOV 
68 OVK AUTIIS Tis TATPISOG, à2AAà Tic dtouKtac, fjv ånò Tic DwNAOTEpas tañs ànowioðévtes TOV napóvta 
Kateinoapsv kóouov (VGT 5). 
** Ei 88 anoxia toarn, AoyícacO0at ypi| Tis f ts Amouciac untpónroig, Ti TO év Exeivy KOAKOG, ola ¿v ODTH cà 
pacte, Tic À pakapiótng TOV Exeivyy siAnyoTov TI otkroi. Ei yàp và qotvópeva KATH TI KTioW toda, OS 
onàp Exawwov civar ti xpi] TÒ DAP TOdTO Aoyícao0au uýte 6POGAUA AaPeiv Svvatov éoTL, UTE yopo tH &åkoñ, 
ute Stavoiga otoyaoac8a1; (VGT 5). 
8° Claudia Rapp argues that many elite Christians in the post-Constantinian period used the model of “the polis in all 
its facets" as a “frame of reference... in order to explain such concepts as ‘belonging’ or 'community"" (Rapp, “City 
and Citizenship,” 154). On pp 156-159 of the same essay, she notes earlier uses of the city metaphor in Paul’s letters 
and other NT texts (e.g., Rev), to the Epistle to Diognetus and Shepherd of Hermas. On Paul’s use of politeuma 
(moAitevua, “citizenship”) in Phil 3:20 as a way to set Christian conduct apart from other forms of conduct displayed 
by civic groups in Philippi, see Wendy Cotter, CSJ, “Our Politeuma is in Heaven: The Meaning of Philippians 3.17- 
20,” in Origins and Method: Towards a New Understanding of Judaism and Christianity: Essays in Honour of John 
C. Hurd, Journal for the Study of the New Testament Supplement Series, Volume 86 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic 
Press, 1993): 92-104. 
°° Gregory outlines this theological anthropology elsewhere in his corpus. For a helpful overview of major points in 
De hominis opificio, see Ladner, “The Philosophical Anthropology.” 
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In Gregory's Christian Neoplatonic ontological and epistemological conception, those 
realia observed in the world can provide mediated access to the heavenly realm of the unseen. 
By adding the citation of 1 Cor 2:9, Gregory suggests that it should not be surprising within a 
Christian anthropology that in their current state, human beings cannot directly perceive that 
which is divine.?! People must engage with and interpret their natural world through the faculties 
of the physical senses — with eyes, ears, and mind - to gain some access to unseen truth, always 
relying on divine help. Human sense perception is implicated in the problematic phenomenon of 
experiencing distance between the observable and the imperceptible (i.e. aistheta and noeta).”” 
By bringing before the reader's eyes the whole life of an exemplar who is no longer present and 
by explaining that the exemplar's activities reveal her deeper motivations, Gregory the 
biographer renders his narrative composition another piece of the realia that refer. Learning to 
read a bios is a task akin to “reading” the natural world and discerning divine truths. Gregory's 
portrait of Thaumaturgus is closely connected to the accounts of other, biblical exemplars and to 
the real experiences of readers themselves. Gregory frames this biographical narrative as a 
potentially familiar story, while nevertheless offering a challenge to the typical way of thinking 
about story. 

2. Macrina, VSM 2 


Gregory opens the genos portion of the VSM with a discussion that weaves together 


?! The fuller context of the quotation within 1 Cor 2, however, suggests that with the help of the Holy Spirit people 
are able to perceive what is otherwise unseen and incomprehensible. 

?? The physical senses are extremely complex themselves, sometimes giving access to what is truly present but at 
other times not, as evidenced in episodes like Gregory Thaumaturgus shielding himself from the sight of pursuing 
enemies (VGT 85-86) or Macrina's deathbed prayer, during which she looks beyond what is before her eyes to what 
Gregory presumes is some heavenly scene (VSM 22-25). The role of the senses in both correctly and incorrectly 
perceiving earthly and heavenly realities is discussed in Chapter 3. 
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stories about three generations of women: Macrina the Elder, Emmelia, and Macrina herself. The 
explanation for the exemplar's name is provided first: “There was a certain esteemed Macrina 
earlier in the family, who was our father's mother, who had borne up bravely for the confession 
of Christ in the time of the persecutions, for whom the girl was named by her parents."?? Gregory 
immediately establishes a lineage of devoted Christian belief, extending back through the 
paternal family line. But he also emphasizes the maternal, describing Emmelia's faith, in part to 
bolster the legitimacy of what comes next: the report of a divine revelation she received. He 
assures readers that Macrina's “mother was so great in virtue that in all things she was guided by 
the will of God, especially embracing the pure and spotless way of life."?^ It seems likely 
Gregory presented this information so that it does not come as a surprise that before Emmelia 
gave birth to Macrina, she experienced a divine dream vision. The vision equates the infant 
Macrina with yet another virtuous woman: “She [Emmelia] fell asleep and seemed to be holding 
in her hands the child still in her womb, and a person of greater than human shape and form 
appeared to be addressing the infant by the name of Thecla (There was a Thecla of much fame 
among virgins.)."?? 

Miraculous portents were considered a regular feature of biographical narration and 


encomia. Both Hermogenes and Menander advise writers to include information about any signs 


?3 eb6óKiuoc é Tiç náAat KATY TO yévoc TV ') Maxpiva, wtp TOD Matpdc ruv yeyevnuévn, tais oxàp Xpiotod 
ópoAoyíoic TA kaip TOV SiMyLav évabArjoaoa, À érovouácðn napa TOV yovéwv ñ rais (VSM 2). 
?! totxótr] Kat’ üpetr|v kai À LATNP Hc Tavtaxod và Ocio PovAnpati yeipayoyeioQot, Siap|epdvtac õè tijv koOapáv 
te Kai GKNAIS@TOV TOD Bíou ó.xyoyr|v àonacauévn (VSM 2). 
?5 eig Ünvov Katanecodoa oépetv éOóket S10 YELpdc TO ti OO TOV onAGyyvov nepieyóuevov Kat Tiva £v elógi Kai 
OXNMOATL ueyoX.onpeneotépo Tj KATA ávOpomov énupavévta npoosutiv THY BaovaGouévnv EK TOD OVOLATOS M€KANG, 
&keivrg O€KANG, No TOADS év voi xapO£votg ó Aóyoc (VSM 2). 
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that accompanied the subject’s birth, under the topic yévgoic.?? Menander includes a few famous 
examples in his treatise: 


If any divine sign occurred at the time of his birth, either on land or in the heavens 
or on the sea, compare the circumstances with those or Romulus, Cyrus, and 
similar stories, since in these cases also there were miracuous happenings 
connected with their birth — the dream of Cyrus’ mother, the suckling of Romulus 
by the she-wolf.” (371.5-14) 


The most important literary precedent for Gregory must nevertheless be Christ, whose birth was 
not only marked by an astronomical phenomenon (Mt 2:2, 9) and a dream vision for his foster 
father Joseph (Mt 1:20-25), but was proclaimed ahead of time to his mother (Lk 1:26-38). 

The reference to Thecla's fame trades on readers' probable familiarity with this figure, 
but does not necessarily rely on a set of texts instead of some oral or liturgical tradition.” Having 
identified Thecla as a figure prominent within a specific Christian community, Gregory sets 
Macrina in a continuous line of familiar, imitable exemplars: Christian virgins. Because the 
similarity cited is at the level of a “way of life" (Bios), Gregory implies that the subsequent 
narrative will catalogue similarities, but he allows some space for individualization and the 


resulting differences. Macrina's story is being preserved for readers who can learn from her, and 


°° Hermogenes writes, “And you will also talk about any worthy wonders that happened at the time of the birth, such 
as from dreams or signs or such things" (épeig 5é ta Kai à nepì ti|v yéveow ovvérecev GE1a Bavuatoc, oiov &£ 
OVELPATOV Tj cuuóAov 7] twvov 1010010v, Hermogenes, Progymnasmata 7.23-26). Menander II.371.3-14 similarly 
advises that the encomiast include “if any divine sign occurred at the time of his birth" (eï tt oópifoXov yéyove nepi 
Tov TOKOV, 5). He even suggests that “if it is possible to invent, and to do this convincingly, do not hesitate; for the 
subject permits this, because the hearers need to accept the encomium without examination” (àv 5é oióv te Ñ Koi 
TACCAL Kai zoteiv TODTO z10avóc, LY katókver ótóoot yàp Å 01ó0£01g 01 TO TODS åkovovtas &váyknv £yetv 
aBacaviotws ó£yeo0at Ta &ykópua, 11-14). 

°7 See Stephen J. Davis on the cult of Thecla in Asia Minor and especially record of a shrine to “Hagia Thekla” in 
Seleucia that became a popular pilgrimage site, including for Gregory Nazianzus (Stephen J. Davis, The Cult of 
Saint Thecla: a tradition of women’s piety in late antiquity [New York: Oxford University Press, 2001)], esp. 36ff). 
Though she offers mistaken information about Gregory's reference to Thecla here in the VSM (on page 213 of her 
article she states that Thecla appeared to Emmelia and that Gregory mentions Thecla's martyrdom and not her 
virginity), Léonie Hayne traces references to Thecla in authors like Tertullian, Jerome, Gregory, and Evagrius 
(Léonie Hayne, “Thecla and the Church Fathers," Vigiliae Christianae, Volume 48 [1994]: 209-218). 
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intriguingly, Gregory sets the stage for her deeds by placing her in a pre-existent line of women 
whose excellence she imitates; the exemplar is herself already a model of mimesis.’ 

What of the reader who would imitate Macrina? While in the VGT Gregory highlighted 
the role of Thaumaturgus' choice as determinative of his way of life, in the VSM he emphasizes 
more a complex set of influences that seem to direct Macrina, even before her birth. The family 
is one influence, direct divine intervention is another, and a regional religious heroine takes third 
place. Macrina's Christian identity is not left up to fortune or chance; she was born into a 
religiously distinguished family, yes, but the divine revelation at her birth connects her to a wider 
Christian tradition that other readers could potentially imitate. Macrina's connection to Thecla 
may have been divinely sanctioned by a vision, but the “way of life" (Bioc) that they share 


remains a part of her ethical lineage that readers, too, could grasp. 


3. Moses, VM 1.16 and II.1-5 

The details Gregory provides about Moses" genos are spare, a fact that can probably be 
attributed mostly to the brevity of the biblical account on which he draws.?? That is, to a certain 
extent, the structure and content of Gregory's Scriptural source material is determinative for his 
authorial heuresis. In the historia, Gregory devotes just a few lines to noting the occasion of the 
birth and the reaction of Moses’ parents to their child. I quote the entire passage here: 

It is said that Moses was born when the law of the tyrant prevented male infants 

from being kept alive, but that by grace (tÑ yapit1) he anticipated (npoAappóvo) 


the whole contribution he would make in time. And because right away he 
appeared accomplished (àoceioc), from the time he was in swaddling clothes, he 


°8 Gregory Nazianzus, in his In laudem sororis Gorgoniae 9, compares his sister to a biblical figure, the good 
woman of Proverbs 31. 

?? Only Exod 2:1-3 describes Moses’ birth, though Exod 1:8-22 details, with some drama, the historical 
circumstances and Pharaoh's law. 
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inspired in his parents a hesitation (Ókvoc) to destroy such a child. 9? 


This presentation makes much of the contrast between Moses and the world into which he is 
born. His very appearance is striking, and he is attended by grace, so much so that he "inspires" 
(unora) his parents to defy Pharaoh's orders. As an infant, he anticipates or shows ahead of 
time (npoAappóvo) that he is destined to make a great contribution to his people, leading them 
also to defy Pharaoh's tyranny. What Gregory describes here is a body that reflects not just 
characteristics of the soul, but capacities or potential within the soul. !?! 

Gregory offers somewhat more detail in the theoria account of Moses’ birth, but 
primarily about how Moses’ genos matters for the reader. The opening lines in VM II.1 are a 
near echo of the historia text: “When the tyrannical law had ordered that the males be destroyed, 
then Moses was born" (Ote kaxaq0&ípeo0o1 tò ğppev ó topavvikóg StEKEAEDETO VOLLOG, TOTE 


yevvüvoi ó Matos, VM IL 1). By talking about the tyrannical law rather than the tyrant, 


Gregory can generalize about customs over time instead of being tied to the specific location of 





100 A&yergi zotvuv 6 Motofjs veyOfivoi uév, Ste Cwoyoveïoða tò üppsv £v toic TUKTOLEVOIC 6 TOD TYPAVVOD VOLLOG 
dtek@Ave, npoAapeiv 82 TH YAPITL Tao TIVv 0x0 Tod ypóvov ytvopévnv ovvsiogopáv: Kai e000c a0 onapyávov 
Qoteiog óg0sic ókvov &protfjoat toic yevvnoauévois 0aváto tóv Totodtov EEagavioat (VM I.16). 

1?! Rhetorical texts are not fully clear on how the body reveals and/or conceals aspects of the soul, how the body can 
affect the qualities of the soul it holds, and whether or how the attributes of a body are constitutive of virtue. The 
Rhetorica ad Herennium 3.6.10 lists *agility, strength, beauty, health, and their contraries" (velocitas, vires, 
dignitas, valetudo, et quae contraria sunt) as “merits or defects bestowed upon the body by nature” (natrua corpori 
adtribuit commoda aut incommoda); in an epideictic composition, these attributes can be deployed for praise or 
blame, since a person being blamed can be censured for misusing natural advantages just as easily as a person being 
praised can be complimented for conquering physical shortcomings (Rhetorica ad Herennium 3.6.14). That is, 
physical qualities are themselves neutral but can be portrayed as indicating aspects of character, depending on the 
orator's needs. 

In a similar fashion, Aristotle ennumerates physical attributes that contribute to “bodily excellence" (o@patoc 
àpetń): health (byieta); beauty (KéAAoc), which consists in different qualities for men of different ages and 
occupations (e.g., young men are beautiful if they are adapted for bodily exertion and speed [mpdc Biav xai mpd 
TAYOS Apa zepókaotv] while adult men are beautiful if they are adapted for the toils of war [aKudCovtos 5é mpd LEV 
TOvous TOÙG ToAELUKOVG]); strength (ioybc); and excellence of stature (ueyéðovs åpetń) (Aristotle, Rhetorica 1.5.10- 
13, Bekker 1361b). The assessment of beauty and bodily excellence is hear clearly connected to one’s suitability for 
necessary tasks, which seems similar to what Gregory talks about in the case of Moses, whose appearance 
anticipates the good deeds he will perform. 
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Moses' birth. Indeed, from that point on, Gregory shifts to figurative interpretation, requesting, 
“Let it [the narrative] be apprehended according to its intention” (Nog(o0o dé kað’ onó0sotv, 
VM II.2). Just what this intention entails becomes clear gradually over the course of VM II.1-5. 
He claims that “if someone, taking a starting-point from the history (iotopia), should completely 
lay bare the riddling text (aïvıyua), Scripture teaches (ót6Goket ó Aóyoc) that this birth, which 
saddens the enemy, is the beginning of the life of doing virtue."!?? 

Linking Moses’ birth in Egypt to “the beginning of the life of doing virtue" (àpyr|v tod 
Kat’ apEtiyv roich Biov) is no easy feat. He is aware of the difficulties involved and explicitly 
asks “How shall we, as a matter of choice (£k npootpéosooG), imitate (uunoóueða) the fortuitous 
(covtvytkóc) birth of the man?"!05 Gregory attempts to make the connection by explaining the 
roles of change and choice in human life. First, Gregory associates change with birth, for “it is 
necessary that what is subject to change is somehow always being born" (Aci oov tò 
QA Xotobpuevov TAVTMS nov dci yevvao8a1, VM IL3). On this reading, any transformation is a 
remaking, a rebirth of sorts. But that remaking does not need to be the result of chance (tò 
ovppáv) like bodily (cognatio) birth. Rather, Gregory asserts, “such a birth occurs by choice" 
(EK TPOAIPEDEWS ó TOLODTOS yívevai tókoc, VM I.3). If this is true, then it does indeed 
paradoxically follow, he says, that “we are in some manner our own parents (EavT@v natépec), 
giving birth to ourselves by our own free choice (G10 ts idiac npooipéogoc) in accordance with 


whatever we wish to be, whether male or female, molding ourselves (6tatAaco6pEvol) to the 


102 (56 Gv cic ék Thc iotopias Tas åpopuàs Aafàv éxi TO yopvótepov čiakañónto tO aiviyLa, toOto S1ddoKEl Ó AÓyoq 
àpyr|v 100 Kat’ åpetùv Toteio8ar Biov tò Exi ADT TOD EyOpod yevvnðğva (VM II.5). 
103 [Tác oov tH ovvTVyKHV Tod dvdpdc yévvow k npoatpácsoc rici pumoóueða; (VM I.1). 
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word of virtue or vice.”!™ Setting up a dichotomy between choice and chance, Gregory strongly 
emphasizes the role of choice and the will in the pursuit of virtue. As important as the exemplar's 
striking bodily appearance was in the historia, in the theoria things bodily (c@patiK@c) recede to 
make way for a more focused discussion about qualities of the soul, the attributes of Moses that 
could be imitated if the readers will it. 

Gregory's assimilation of Moses’ birth to the average person repeatedly choosing a 
virtuous or vicious way of life is a reflection on genos that seeks to render Moses universally 
imitable. It also helps to justify a non-literal reading of the primary Scriptural text; once again 
Gregory's didactic aim affects mulitple aspects of his authorial technique. In contrast to the 
VGT, it is not just the form of the text that is affected, though he does devote a whole portion of 
the VM text — the theoria — to this kind of reading. Rather, Gregory reflects here on the very 
reading strategies and the hermeneutical principles that shaped his approach to the initial 
arrangement of the text. 

III. Conclusion 

In describing the exemplars' births, Gregory must deal with two tensions. The first is 
between the particular and the universal characteristics of each exemplar's life, and the second is 
between the roles of chance and choice in the beginning of a life of virtue. Gregory proceeds by 
mapping these two tensions onto one another. It is by singling out the “way of life" that is a 


matter of choice that one discerns what is universal underneath, behind, or within the 


104 Kai gopev Eavt@v tpónov twvà MatépEc, éavtobg otouc dv £OéAMpEV TiktovtEc Kai dz Thc Siac npooipéogog eic 
önep dv €0éAOpEv Eidos, Tj Gppev À OFAv, TH vfjc dpettic ñ Kakiac Aóyo óumAaocóusvot (VM IL3). Verna E. F. 
Harrison comments on this passage that Gregory has to use a rather unusual meaning of "birth" here for the logic to 
work: “Unlike a mother's ordinary childbearing, this is not an event that occurs at one moment but rather an ongoing 
condition of the soul” (Harrison, “Gender, Generation, and Virginity,” 63.). 
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particularities of an exemplar's life, which have been determined by chance. 

Gregory frames the project of discovering that which is universally imitable in terms of 
introducing innovations into the familiar. In the VGT, he juxtaposes familiar generic features 
with his own claims to narrative creativity; he appeals to a different, godly rule for writing to 
explain his move away from a more typical discussion of genos. In the VM, Gregory comments 
on the work of textual interpretation, a task that is shared by the author who interprets and the 
readers who are invited to join him in his task, at least by reading along. Familiar texts, in the 
hands of an informed interpreter, reveal their true meaning to new readers. In the VSM, Gregory 
does not express any discontent with the regular form of a genos, and he makes Macrina's 
religious devotion familiar by attaching it to familial and regional precedents. Yet the divine 
erupts into Macrina's young life and pronounces her secret name. 

Gregory artfully varies between following, challenging, and even defying generic 
conventions to craft portraits that he hopes can offer the readers some “benefit.” He builds into 
the opening of each bios reflections about how the sort of innovation and interpretation he 
models pays off: it can lead to the identification of aspects of the exemplar's way of life (Bios), 
especially virtues, that a reader could “translate” into her own life, through choosing to perform 
virtuous deeds. Making the virtues of the exemplar recognizable for readers is work that takes 
place at the tightly woven junction between readers' expectations about standard generic features 
of a bios, the particular events and circumstances in the exemplar's life, and the biographer's 
own aims. 

In his prooimia, Gregory describes his own compositional work in terms that prioritize 
cooperation between the author and his addressees. Particularly through the use of striking 
figurative language, Gregory asserts that each bios mediates an encounter with some singular 
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subject; the text is a beacon that points to an exemplary figure, who is herself pointing toward a 
more broadly imitable “way of life." The reader is competing in a race for virtue, sailing towards 
the harbor of virtue, or simply looking to preserve a record of a truly excellent person. Second, 
Gregory has shaped the genos portion of each bios to facilitate that reader imitation which he 
calls “translation” of the subject's example into the reader’s life (VM 1.3), by presenting ethical 
imitation as dependent upon textual interpretation, on a process of discerning the universal in the 
particular. Gregory shapes the openings of his bioi in ways that suggest he wishes his readers to 
identify themselves as interpreters. The ideal reader will engage with the virtuous subject 
Gregory has depicted. The subjects’ very origins point beyond particular life circumstances 
toward broader forms of kinship — with Scriptural exemplars and with members of contemporary 
Christian communities — in which ideal readers may participate. 

With the help of the God who is true, perfect goodness (VM) and the Spirit who 
empowers humans to live virtuously (VGT), with proof of divine intervention (VSM), Gregory 
composes bioi that could point toward divine perfection. Gregory seeks to guide and direct 
readers' interpretation of these exemplary lives, beginning by stating his didactic goals in the 
prooimion of each bios and by adapting the encomiastic kephalaion of genos to cast the readers 
as interpreters who may learn to become “translators.” Gregory directs the reader toward proper 
(or at least beneficial) modes of interpreting the textual record. One way the biographer can use 
his texts to inspire exemplary behavior is through seeking to direct his readers to practice 


exemplary reading. 
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Chapter 2. Raising an exemplar: anatrophe and exemplary paideia 


Her mother was eager to educate the child, but not in that outside and secular paideia, which 
meant, for the most part, teaching the youngsters through poetry... Instead of this, whatever of 
divinely inspired Scripture was adaptable to the early years, this was the child's subject matter, 
especially the Wisdom of Solomon and, beyond this, whatever leads to a moral life. 

The Life of Saint Macrina 3.! 


[71 H 


... Just as Scripture says about Moses, "He was schooled in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” so 
also the Great One, coming through all the schooling of the Greeks and knowing by experience 
the weakness and incoherence of their doctrines, came to be a student of the gospel. 

The Life of Gregory Thaumaturgus 14.? 

This teaches, it seems to me, that if we should be involved with profane teachings during our 
education, we should not separate ourselves from the nourishment of the Church's milk. This is 
the Church's laws and customs, by which the soul is nourished and matured, thus being given the 
means of ascending the height. 

The Life of Moses IL12.? 

Gregory depicts his exemplars-in-training as students who participate in a process of 
education that entails reading, especially the divinely revealed Scriptures, and life in a 
community centered around gospel values. Macrina reads the divinely inspired (0g6nvgvotoc) 
Scriptural texts that lead to virtue, under the guidance of a mother intent on cultivating wisdom 
and virtue. Thaumaturgus leaves behind the “incoherence” (Govotatoc) of Greek learning in 


favor of gospel teaching. Moses, too, once subjected to Gregory's allegorical eye, models the 


importance of supplementing secular education with training in the gospels, within the Church. 





! "Hy 68 tÑ pntpi oxovór| mo1sedoa1 uèv tijv maida, ui] évtor TI &&o0sv tadtHv Kai &ykókAuov TaAiSevow, flv óc TH 
TOAAG tà TOV TOMPATOV ai APHtTAL TOV naðevouévæov NAtkiat siddoKovtat.... AAA’ doa Tis ÓOsonvebotov ypagric 
evAnntOtEpa. toic npótac HArKiarc óoket, tadta Hv TH modi tà LAOHLaTa Kai uáMota 1] TOD LoAOLAvtos Logia kai 
TAVTNS TAEOV Goa TPdc TOV NOiKOv čoepe piov. 

? «ofàc nepi tod Moo£oc Onoiv f| Tpagn, Sti éxasev0n náon cogia tov Aiyurtiov: obtms kai 6 Méyac odtos, 
da non £A00v Tic TOV 'EXXrlvov maLdEbdoEws, Kai yvodc TH TEipa TOV nap’ aùtois õoyuátov TO KoBEvEs Kai 
aovotatov, antris Tod Evayyediov kaPiotatat: 

3 qifvobuevoc, önep por SoKet SiSdoKew, si toic EEWVEv Adyoic KABOLIAOINLEV év và KAIPA TÅG TaISevoEWC, uÀ 
yopítGso0at tod VAOTPEMOVTOS rud Ths ExkAnoíag yaAaKtoc. Todto ©’ àv sin và VOLE TE Kai cà EON THis 
*ExkAnotac, oic tpégetar f] wor) Kai GSpbvetar, évtedOev tc cic Oyoc dvaspoptic Tac doopuüc torvuévn. 
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Examining the portrayal of each exemplar's training, I address several questions about our three 
texts. How and when does Gregory depict education in the bioi? How does he seek to connect 
training to the virtuous traints of each exemplar's soul? What images does he use to describe 
training, and why might these images be consistent or vary within and across the three texts? 
Next, can we reconstruct the contours of an idealized, exemplary paideia by attending to 
depictions of educational practices in the three bioi? Finally, how is the literary portrayal of each 
biographical subject's educational program related to actual fourth-century educational practices, 
and how do similarities and differences affect the potential imitability of the program described, 
for members of Gregory's real and ideal audiences? 

I. Anatrophe: transformation and constancy 


A. Raising an exemplar 





Gregory first describes the education of each exemplar alongside the other events of her 
upbringing, events typically classified under the kephalaion of anatrophe (àvaxpoqn).^ This term 
bears a range of meanings, from basic alimental “nurture” to the more general “rearing” and even 
quite precisely *education."? Authors of the progymnasmata outline major categories of qualities 
and events related to upbringing that should be treated in an encomium. Aphthonius’ taxonomy 
delineates three subjects that should be treated under the heading anatrophe: “habits” 
(éxitndevpaTa), “trade” (téyvn), and “principles” (vópotu probably best taken to refer to the 


subject’s self-regulation rather than external laws). Hermogenes calls for the discussion of 


^ Throughout, I transliterate in italics or translate this term as “upbringing.” 

5 LSJ, s.v. “àvatpogh,” “dvatpéga.” 

$ Among Latin authors, see especially Cicero in de Inventione 1.25, where he ennumerates, among other items, who 
the examplar has as friends (/n victu considerare oportet... quibus amicis utatur). 


7 Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 8, Rabe 22. 
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“nurture” (Ñ tpo@n) and “upbringing” (ù àyoyn), the latter of which he further divides into “how 
[the subject] was guided, or how educated" (næs ijy0r| 7} tc énaðevðn).8 Menander Rhetor 
gives a more full guide, explaining what sorts of information might fall under a given category. 
For example, under “education” Menander advises, “You must speak of his love of learning, his 
cleverness, his zeal for study, his easy grasp of what is taught him. If [he excels] in literature, 
philosophy, and knowledge of letters, you must praise this..."? The events traditionally 
associated with anatrophe are treated by Gregory in the three bioi, and they can be found in 
VSM 3-4,? VM 1.17-19 and II.6-18,'' and VGT 11-22. 

Particularly through its description of the young exemplar's childhood and upbringing, an 
encomiastic biography participates in a wider ancient conversation about what it means to be 


educated, specifically to be trained in virtue. As Margaret M. Mitchell points out in her study 





8 Hermogenes, Progymnasmata 7, Rabe 16. 

? peis tr|v pûouáðewv, tr|v O€0THTO, THV nepi TA LAOHLATA orovõńv, viv Padiav kotáüAnyti TOV SSaoKOLEVOV. 
Kav uèv v Aóyoic À koi QuAocoqQíq Kai AOYOV yvóosı, toOto éxaivéoetc... (Menander II.371.27-30). 

10 As will be seen below, the events that shape Macrina's soul continue through her adolesence and adulthood, up 
through VSM 14, where Gregory shifts to his encounter with her at the end of her life. The description of her 
youthful pursuits ends in VSM 4, but in the broadest sense of anatrophe as training, an argument could be made for 
viewing all of VSM 3-14 together. 

!! The division of material between descriptions of genos and anatrophe in VM I is particularly thorny. The account 
of events from Exodus 2 is in such epitomized form that it is possible to read the description of both as extending 
over just two paragraphs: VM I.16-17. VM I.18 also begins with what looks like a transition away from the 
discussion of upbringing: “After he had already left the age of childhood and had been educated in outside paideia 
during his royal upbringing...” (Exfàg 5é rjór TV NAtkiav TOV Taid@v, £v pacUakt| TH TPOOT Kai TaLdEvOEic tv 
&EMVev maidevow...). However, here a comparison of the two accounts in the text is helpful. VM II.6 is more clearly 
marked as the transition from a discussion of birth to nourishment; in the first sentence, Gregory in fact uses the 
noun Tpo@r to explain what parents are obligated to provide for their child. Therefore I have taken the material 
about Moses’ dual parentage in VM I.17 as the beginning of his upbringing. The end of the section is also more 
easily distinguishable in the theoria. Gregory still subsumes Moses’ move to live with “the foreigner” (GAAG@vAOG, 
that is, his father-in-law) under the umbrella of education and instruction, exegeting the foreigner as £&o copia (VM 
IL17). He starts II.18 with “in the same way” (ottac), suggesting it is a summarizing paragraph. All discussion in 
I.18-19, of events up through Moses’ move to live in Midian, then, I am reading as pertinent to anatrophe. 

12 These are points made cogently by Averil Cameron and Paul Magdalino (he writes about a 10" century context). 
See Averil Cameron, “On defining the holy man,” in The Cult of Saints in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages: 
Essays on the Contribution of Peter Brown, ed. James Howard-Johnston and Paul Anthony Hayward (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1999): 27-43 and Paul Magdalino, **What we heard in the Lives of the saints we have seen 
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of John Chrysostom's portraits of Paul, a key assumption in this conversation is “the ancient 
ethical and pedagogical theory which held that learning takes place by imitations of exemplary 
figures." ! Yet Gregory's description of imitation as “translating” (ueta@épewv) in VM I.3 
suggests just how complicated this imitation must be, practically speaking. What is it about the 
exemplars' upbringing and training that could be imitated, and what needs to be translated first? 
One complication for creating an imitable portrait arises from the limitations of a 
narrative for depicting the process of education. In the portrayal of an exemplar's anatrophe, 
there is an essential tension between what we might today call nature and nurture.'* On the one 
hand, the text can offer evidence that the exemplar being described possesses virtues throughout 


his life and can display them to others in any circumstance. On the other hand, the text can also 


with our own eyes’: the holy man as literary text in tenth-century Constantinople," in Howard-Johnston and 
Hayward, eds., The Cult of Saints in Late Antiquity, 83-112. 

P? Mitchell, The Heavenly Trumpet, 49. See further pages 49-55 on this topic. 

14 This is similar to the pairing “chance vs. choice" discussed in Chapter 1. I use these terms to refer to what the text 
depicts, not to the way most ancients thought of actual anthropological development, for most philosophy held that 
virtuous qualities had to be instilled and cultivated. Aristotle, in Ethica Nicomachea 2.1-3, for example, states quite 
clearly that the capacity for virtue belongs to humans by nature, but that the virtues themselves must be added to a 
person, through education (for the intellectual virtues) or through habit (for the moral virtues): “Since there are two 
kinds of virtue, the intellectual and the moral, the intellectual has its origin and increase largely from teaching (for 
which reason it requires experience and time). But the moral is the result of habit" (Atttijc 51) thc åpetis obonc, ts 
uèv Stavontukts Tic 98 Aks, 1) MEV SLAVONTIKT TO zÀAeiov Ek SidaoKaAias Exel Kai THY yéveotv Kai tv aano, 
ónep &pnetpíag deitat Kai ypovov, 1 6’ NO) ¿é &0ovg nepryivetat Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea 1103a.14-17). 
See also Francoise Frazier, Histoire et Morale dans les Vies Paralléles de Plutarque, Collection d’Etudes 
Anciennes, Série grecque 124 (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1996), 78-80 on physis and paideia in Plutarch: “Rubrique 
obligée, la paideia forme aussi avec la physis un couple de notions complémentaires susceptible de rendre compte 
du caractére. La nature et l'éducation contribuent à faire du héros ce qui'il est: cela n'est guére original, mais il est 
plus intéressant de noter combien Plutarque néglige le faire au profit de l'étre" (Frazier, Histoire et Morale, 78, 
emphasis hers). 

15 We might think especially of the early childhood leadership of Cyrus in Xenophon's biography (e.g., his early 
knowledge and application of justice in Xenophon, Cyropaedia 1.3.16-17), Plutarch's portrayal of a precocious 
Alexander entertaining envoys to his father's court (Plutarch, Alexander 5.1-3), and Luke's presentation of Jesus 
teaching Jewish elders in the Temple (Lk 2:46-50). Additional examples of children displaying hints of their mature 
qualities early on may be found in Greek art, especially in depictions of mythological heroes like Herakles, who is 
shown throttling snakes in his cradle (to demonstrate his strength of body) or murdering his tutor Linos (to illustrate 
his hot temper). For these and other illustrations, see John H. Oakley, “Child Heroes in Greek Art," Heroes: Mortals 
and Myths in Ancient Greece, ed. Sabine Albersmeier (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2009): 66-87. 
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describe the specific contours of an education that might not be reproducible but which changed 
the exemplar's qualities of soul, mind, and body in significant ways.!ó 

One approach to dealing with this tension is to create stereotypical portraits that privilege 
specific virtuous qualities that could be possessed by subjects and readers alike. A long-standing 
assumption in the study of ancient biography, that bioi depict a static or innate human character, 
is articulated by David Aune in an essay on Greco-Roman biography. He writes that 

individual personalities were assumed to be as fixed and unchanging as the 

kinship groups and the social and political units within which they were 

enmeshed. Greco-Roman biographies, therefore, are more idealistic than realistic. 

Consequently, the subjects of most ancient biographies are depicted as static 

personalities presented as paradigms of either traditional virtues or vices, rarely as 

a mixture of both." 
Ancient ethical theory, from Aristotle through our period, indeed focuses around a remarkably 
standard catalog of virtues, the four cardinal ones being wisdom (@povyoic), temperance 
(cMPPOOVN), justice (Owat0o0vr), and courage (avdpsia). Gregory himself develops an ideal 
portrait of a Christian in his treatise De perfectione; the true Christian is one whose life is able 


“to display all the interpreted terms of the designations for Christ, some through imitation, others 


through worship" (návta tà épunvevtà THs TOD Xpiotob onpaotag òvóuata EMIAGuTMEIW... TO 


16 This tripartite breakdown among praxeis is featured in Aristotle, Aelius Theon, Hermogenes, and Aphthonius, and 
will be addressed in greater detail in Chapters 3 and 4, which deal specifically with praxeis. 
11 David E. Aune, “Greco-Roman Biography," Greco-Roman Literature and the New Testament: selected forms and 
genres, ed. David E. Aune, SBL Sources for Biblical Study 21 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988): 107-126, 110. See 
also D.A. Russell on biographies of the poets: “It is in general true that the Greeks and Romans thought of a man’s 
bios more statically and less dynamically than we do, and inclined always to view his actions and his words as 
revelations of an underlying, comparatively unchanging nature" (D.A. Russell, Criticism in Antiquity [London: 
Bristol Classical Press, 1995], 163). 
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uèv 61 Loewe, và 58 514 npookuvijoeoc).? However, biographical writing and portraiture, in 
contrast to ethical treatises, is demonstrably concerned with the fine-grained, the particulars of a 
figure's life. As Plutarch famously writes in his introduction to the Life of Alexander, “a slight 
thing like a phrase or jest often makes a greater revelation of character than battles where 
thousands fall."!? It is the particularities that reveal the subject's soul. Even if the geography in 
which Moses lived is extraneous and need not be imitated by a reader of the VM in order for that 
reader to mimic Moses' virtue, nevertheless the details of his upbringing with the daughter of 
Pharaoh must be described.?? 

Christopher Pelling's description of an "integrated" depiction of the human person in 
Greco-Roman biography helpfully explains the tension between generality and specificity as one 
that leads not so much to “stereotype” as to “type:” 

The differing elements of a character are regularly brought into some sort of 

relationship with one another, reconciled: not exactly unified, for a character 

cannot be described with a single word or category, and is not a stereotype; but 

us i at least goes closely with another, and each element predicts the 


Using examples mainly from Plutarch's Lives, Pelling contrasts this integrated view of the 


person with a modern interest in individuation and complexity of character. He notes that the 





'8 Gregory of Nyssa, De perfectione GNO 30.178.15-17. These designations include kingship, peace, true light, and 
redemption, terms which Gregory defines with reference to Scripture, especially the Pauline corpus. On the 
Christology of this treatise, see Elizabeth Agnew Cochran, “The Imago Dei and Human Perfection: the Significance 
of Christology for Gregory of Nyssa's Understanding of the Human Person," The Heythrop Journal, Volume 50 
(2009): 402-415. A more general discussion of the idea that, for Gregory, the Christian life follows a consistent path 
modeled on the life of Christ, may be found in Rowan A. Greer, assisted by J. Warren Smith, One Path for All: 
Gregory of Nyssa on the Christian Life and Human Destiny (Eugene, Oregon: Cascade Books, 2015). 
1 Plutarch, Alexander 1.1-2. 
? See the discussion of VM I.14 in Chapter 1. 
?! Christopher Pelling, *Childhood and Personality in Biography" in Characterization and Individuality in Greek 
Literature, ed. Christopher Pelling (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990): 213-244, 235. 
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ancient biographical concern for exemplarity is one factor that helps explains the emphasis on 
character and character types.?? As a caveat, Pelling articulates the crucial point that “the 
integrating assumptions clearly went very deep, and it would be facile to derive them from a 
straightforward interest in the exemplary." That is, the biographer's choices and the resulting 
portraits do not undermine an understanding of virtues as true constants that could be grasped. 

On the specific topic of anatrophe, Pelling (among others) notes that the integrated view 
of personality led ancient biographers to portray the childhood education of eminent cultural 
figures” as explanatory; upbringing explains the presence or absence of virtuous traits in an 
adult person. While encomiastic bios as chronological narrative is demonstrably structured in a 
way that makes it natural to present any development of the virtues as a “flowering” of existing 
natural qualities and does not often explicitly describe the moment they are learned or implanted, 
this is a literary framing rather than an attempt to accurately present the anthropological 


phenomenon of human development.?6 Given Gregory's didactic aims, the sub-category of 


22 Pelling, “Childhood and Personality," 237. 

23 Pelling, “Childhood and Personality,” 240. He also notes instances when Plutarch seems invested in a sort of 
individuation of his subjects, which may correspond more closely to Gill’s definition of “personality” than character. 
Nevertheless, Pelling remarks that Plutarch's *analysis does not go very deep" for our modern sensibilities, because 
the biographical subjects do conform to and represent character types (228-230). 

?* Pelling maintains Leo's distinction between political and cultural/literary biography types, though he recognizes 
the overlapping or blurring of these categories in some particular biographical instances. See also Joseph Geiger, 
Cornelius Nepos, 1-15 for some of the problems with Leo's taxonomy; he lays out his objections to the “Peripatetic- 
Alexandrian” divide and suggests his own division along “political-intellectual” and “chronological-thematic” lines 
instead. See pp 217-221 of *Childhood and Personality in Biography" for Pelling's discussion. 

25 Pelling, “Childhood and Personality,” 240. 

26 An example of how natural aptitudes for excellence can in fact flower in unexpected and inimical directions 
appears in Lucian's Alexander the False Prophet. Lucian writes about Alexander's positive qualities that in fact lead 
to evil and vicious actions: “In understanding, quick-wittedness, and penetration, he was far beyond everyone else; 
and activity of mind, readiness to learn, retentiveness, natural aptitude for studies (npóg tà uaOrjuaxa Eve~véc) — all 
these qualities were his, in every case to the full. But he made the worst possible use of them (£ypíjto dé avdtoic sic 
TO yeíptotov), and with these noble instruments (6pyava tadta yevvaia) at his service soon became the most perfect 
rascal of all those who have been notorious far and wide for villainy (£ni kaxig)” (Lucian, Alexander the False 
Prophet 4, transl. A.M. Harmon, LCL edition). Even in the case of Alexander, however, education had some role to 
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paideia within the depiction of an exemplar's upbringing and subsequent life offers compelling 
material for studying how Gregory envisions the influence early training might have on the 
development of virtuous character and how it undergirds each exemplar's display of virtues. Our 
study must also consider the practical realia of elite fourth-century Christian education and 
catechesis, and their probable influence on Gregory's portrayal of each exemplar-in-training. 
Finally, it must be noted that the unavoidable narrative tension, for Gregory, is even less 
straightforward than the much-discussed tension between nature and nurture, because both of 
these are subsumed under the larger category of a Christian and Neoplatonic anthropology of 
human beings who are divinely created, fleshly, ensouled, sinful, and saved. Not only must he 
navigate the question of innate and implanted virtues, but he must do so in light of a theology 
that features epektasis, ongoing (indeed, never-ending) progress toward perfection. In the bioi, 
how does Gregory grapple with the tension between nature and nurture, between the soul that is 
evidently virtuous and the soul that must always be striving toward new and greater virtue? 


B. Macrina: gold and the athlete 





Macrina is portrayed as a student whose learning arises from and responds to her life 
circumstances, especially the experience of loss. Gregory describes his sister's reaction to Basil's 
death in 379 CE” with a combination of similes that emphasize the significance of this and other 


traumatic life experiences for her training and for her ability to demonstrate her status as an 


play, for Lucian makes sure to point out that he was a student of a follower of Apollonius of Tyana, adding the 
editorial comment, “You see what sort of school the man that I am describing comes from!” (5). 

27 Maraval proposes a date of 377 for the death of Basil (followed by Peter Brown, Power and Persuasion), Anna 
Silvas proposes September 378 (Anna M. Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa: The Letters, 39), but most scholars retain the 
traditional date of early 379, just prior to the ecumenical council at Constantinople in 381, at which Gregory seems 
to have distinguished himself (e.g., Daniélou, “Introduction,” 11). For Basil's dates see Meredith, The 
Cappadocians, especially chapter 3. 
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exemplar of virtue: 


When Macrina, from afar, heard the news [of his death] in a report, her soul was 
greatly disturbed by so great a loss (How could this suffering fail to touch her? 
Even the enemies of truth were affected by it.).?? But, just as they say that the 
examination of gold happens in different furnaces, that if something gets through 
the first firing and is separated in the second and, in the last is finally cleansed of 
all impurity - this is the most accurate proof of true gold if, after all this firing, no 
impurity remains - something similar also happened for her. When her exalted 
intelligence had been put to the test by the different attacks of grief, the 
unadulterated and undebased quality of her soul was revealed in every way; first 
in the departure of her other brother, after this in the separation from her mother, 
and, in the third instance, when Basil, the shared honor of the family, departed 
from human life. She remained like an unconquerable athlete, in no way 
overcome by the onslaught of events.?? 


Like gold, Macrina is purified and refined over the course of her life, until the simplicity of her 
soul's goodness becomes apparent. The image of stripping away excess to reach a pure inner 
core highlights the cumulative effects of her training. It is only after a series of trials that her 
virtue can be confirmed by outside observers. Through the metalworking image, Gregory shows 
that life experiences refine the raw matter (1) DAtc) of an exemplar's character. There is some 


pure gold, some essential goodness present all along in Macrina's character, and it can be fired, 


28 Probably a reference to Eunomius, Basil’s target in the Contra Eunomium. Gregory himself picked up Basil's task 
of refuting Eunomius after Basil's death, completing two volumes in the mid-380s. This situation is confirmed in 
what appears to be a letter to his brother Peter: “When the holy Basil fell asleep and I inherited the controversy of 
Eunomius..." (éngiór| kat’ adtiyv tod ayiov Bacusíov tiv Koipnot Tov Tod Eovopíou Adyov bredeEdunyv, Epistle 
29.4, GNO Online 33.87.22-24.). 
2 H 68 nOppwdev éx OLS dkoboaca tiv ovLQOpaV Exabs uev TI wuyr|v eri TH TooadTH Gut (nc yàp obK 
TiueAAev ürteoOot kåksivng tò náDoc, ob Kai oi £yOpoi tfj GANVEtac énýoðovto;). Kabdrep è tiv 100 ypvood qaot 
doxtactav &v Sta@dpots yivecBat yovevtnpiotc, ws et TL mv TPATHV StAMvyot yovesíav, év TH Sevtépa StaxprOfivat, 
Kai táv £v TH TeAcvtaia návta TOV śuueuyuévov pórov TH KAN ånokaðaípecðo, Thy 62 dkpBeotatHv sivo 
Bdoavov tod óokí(uov ypvood, si 51a TAOS ó:w6eA00v Yoavys UNdéva PUTOV TOTOE: TOLODTOV TI koi T’ 
Exsivys ovvéßn, tais StaMdpots TOV AVANPOvV TpooPodAdis Tis own fis Stavoiac BacavicOsiong ravroyó0gv 
avaderyOTivat TO Tio yoxs àkiporjAeotóv te Kai åtansivætov, TPOTEPOV èv EV tů TOD GdEA@OD Tod GAAOD 
HETAOTOOEL, LETH TADTA SE EV TH YOPLOL TÅG UNTPdG, K tpítov 08 STE TO Kotvóv trs yevedc KAAGV, Baoetoc, THs 
àvOponívng Cutis éympiCeto. “Euse toivev xa0ánep tic GBANTIS GKATAyaVLOTOG, OVdSALLOD TH TPOGBOAT THV 
ovupopõv éxoKAdoaca (VSM 14). 
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cleansed, and subjected to tests that uncover its purity.?? 

As a result of the passage's major focus on the purified essence, it may appear that 
Gregory thinks of his sister's qualities as innate, situating himself firmly on the “nature” side of a 
nature-nurture dichotomy, perhaps disregarding the importance of education and practice. The 
virtue Macrina displays has been part of her soul all along. However, the combination of the 
refinement simile with subsequent reference to an athlete proves that matters are more 
complicated in Gregory's conception of how virtues inhere in the soul. 

While outside circumstances reveal Macrina's inner state and serve as proof of her virtue, 
this metaphor works by creating an external perspective — a view from outside — that readers may 
adopt; Gregory casts himself in the role of a near-omniscient narrator who explains narrative 
events to a group of observers. From such a vantage point, the circumstances of Macrina's life 
can be seen as revealing constant, underlying, or innate qualities; events do not change her but 
only strip away anything that was obscuring a clear view of her qualities. The image of repeated 


firings to reveal a pure core, therefore, privileges a synchronic view of Macrina's life. Over time 
, 


3° As early as the fifth century BCE, the Greek rhetorician Isocrates drew on the language of purity to talk about 
virtues in the soul. In his Ad Demonicum, Isocrates claims “But the posession of virtue, when it grows up with us in 
our understanding without alloy (&xifórjAoc, typically used of gold), is the one thing that grows old together with 
us; it is better than riches and more useful than high birth" (H 88 ts dpettic ktfjois oic äv AKIBSHAWGS tais Stavoiatc 
ovvavéEnbt], LOvn uèv ovyynpóokst TAOUTOD 62 kpsírtov, ypnouotépa ð’ ebysvEiac &otiv). 

Gregory’s contemporary, the preacher John Chrysostom (347-407 CE), employs a similar image of refined gold to 
talk about Christian perfection and purification: “For as fire purges away impurity from gold, thus affliction purges 
souls, making them pure, fashioning them as shining and bright" (Ozep yàp tæ ypvoi@ tò np, toco, Å OAiWic tais 
yoyaic, tóv pórov ATooLHyovGG, KaBapods épyaCopévn, AaUTpOds KataoKevdaCovoa kai qoi6pobc, John 
Chrysostom, Homilies on 2 Corinthians 26 [PG 580]). In this homily on 2 Corinthians, Chrysostom bemoans the 
loss of days when Christian faith was honed by persecution, as opposed to the present age of peace that has allowed 
believers to become complacent; he laments that contemporary believers’ lives are not characterized by the furnace- 
like affliction that could refine a soul. He goes on to claim that Christians who undergo suffering from illness 
without turning to "demonic" aids like amulets and Jewish cures are somehow participating in a martyr-like 
endurance, allowing the affliction to refine their souls. Gregory, too, suggests that really quite ordinary forms of 
suffering - in this case, loss of loved ones - could perform the necessary refining function for Christian souls. 
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her virtuous soul has been revealed “in every way" (navtayóðev). Nevertheless, the image hints 
at an alternative, diachronic perspective of Macrina as a person whose soul undergoes actual 
development, who must endure each test. 

Gregory's simile comparing Macrina to an unconquerable athlete draws attention to how 
Gregory thinks Macrina experiences the process of testing and purification. Transformative 
exercise (GoKnotc) facilitates the constancy external observers see. Asceticism as “a way of life 
that requires daily discipline and intentionality in bodily behaviors" for Christians of late 
antiquity indeed takes its roots from the more broadly athletic application of GoKnotc, meaning 
athletic training, exercise, practice, or discipline, mainly for the purpose of self-improvement.?! 
The athletic simile, while it still situates Macrina as an object of scrutiny, reframes that scrutiny 
using a narrative vantage point more internal to the exemplar's experience; the passage indicates 
that she attained a virtuous state through intentional discipline and that she must have done work 
over time to be ready for this contest with the foe, grief. 

Athletic similes and metaphors appear frequently in both classical and biblical texts, 
where they are most often used to describe persistent self-discipline. The link between athletic 
discipline and moral excellence was deeply embedded in classical and Hellenistic Greek culture. 


One representative example from Lucian of Samosata's (c. 125-180 CE) Anacharsis articulates 





3!The definition quoted here is from Shaw, The Burden of the Flesh, 6. Associated terminology for Christian 
abstinence and temperance, such as £ykpáxew and ooqpoobvn, do not as strongly indicate an athletic background, 
although they certainly do appear in texts on GoxKnotc as virtues proper for someone in training (LSJ, s.v. 
*"éykpácei," *ooopocóvn"). yvuváoiov (along with the feminine yopvaoía) is used to describe the bodily exercises 
that are part of athletic training, as well as the school itself where these exercises take place (PGL, s.v. “youvacia,” 
"yopváciov"). Gregory uses yvuváoiov figuratively as a means of preparing for virtuous life (De professione 
Christiana GNO Online 29.129.16) and for death (De mortuis GNO Online 34.53.4) (LGO, "yvuváoiov”). It is 
significant here that Gregory emphasizes not an attitude or orientation (however dynamic) but the persona of an 
athlete acquired through active and complex training, since he is focusing on creating the portrait of his biographical 
subject. 
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this link. The text features the legendary Greek lawgiver Solon defending Greek devotion to 
gymnastic athletic training against the ridicule of the foreign sage Anacharsis.?? Anacharsis, 
portrayed here as a stereotypical barbarian obsessed with war, cannot understand how athletic 
contests prepare the Greeks for military victory. Solon replies with a long account of the 
exercises and concludes, “And when I told you of a common good and of the high happiness of 
the polis, it is that at any time, both in peace and in war, the youth might appear exceptionally 
fitted out, eager for our highest goods."?? Solon asserts the importance of athletic discipline for 
virtuous achievement in military and other arenas.?^ 

Athletic &okrjois and victory in the athletic contest (Gya@v) is a frequent metaphor for 
philosophical self-mastery. Facing one’s own death and dealing with grief are considered ideal 
scenarios for practicing the philosophical discipline of self-control (£ykpáxei). Beginning with 
the pre-Socratic tradition? and extending into subsequent strains of Platonic, Cynic, and Stoic 


teaching, there is a basic concept of preparing oneself to face suffering and death without being 


y 


overcome (the ars moriendi). Indeed Cynic moral philosophy insists that “purely physical 


? Anacharsis, a Scythian royal and philosophical visitor to Greece in the 6th century BCE, is encountered elsewhere 
in Herodotus Histories 4.76 and as one of the seven sages in Diogenes Laertius Bioi 1.101ff. On this text and 
athleticism, see Jason Kónig, *Lucian and Anacharsis: gymnasion education in the Greek city," Athletics and 
Literature in the Roman Empire (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 45-96. 

Bkai ónep Ev 10 xotvóv ayabdv Kai TI GKpav xóAeoc g06o0110víav, Todt’ &ottv, ónóte sic te siphvnv koi gig 
TOAELOV TO üpiota TAPEOKEVAGHEVY paivorto f| VEdTNS TEpi TA KGAALOTA Hiv onovdaCovtsc (Lucian, Anacharsis 
30). 

34 Gregory’s brother Basil is clearly aware of this connection. In Ad Adulescentes 2.6, he likens the introductory 
stages of training a young man to interpret Scripture to “imitating those who perform their drills in military tactics, 
who, after they have gained experience by means of gymnastic exercises for the arms and dance-steps for the feet, 
enjoy, when it comes to combat, the profit derived from what was done in sport” (transl. Roy J. Deferrari, LCL 
edition). 

35 See Victor C. Pfitzner, Paul and the Agon Motif: Traditional Athletic Imagery in the Pauline Literature, 
Supplements to Novum Testamentum 16 (Leiden: Brill, 1967), 25. 

3°For accounts of Socrates on self-discipline, see especially the Phaedo; the image of the charioteer and team from 
Phaedrus (echoed by Gregory in De Anima) reflects equestrian contests. 

37 See Uta Poplutz, Athlet des Evangeliums: Eine motivsgeschichtliche Studie zur Wettkampfmetaphorik bei Paulus, 
Herders Biblische Studien 43 (Freiburg: Herder, 2004), 167-171, for a comparison between the portrayal of the 
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exercise must first be transferred to the spiritual plane, or mental plane, before it has any moral 
value.'?? The Stoic ideal of impassibility (440e1a) is described as the result of self-discipline 
and practice; Marcus Aurelius calls the sage an “athlete in the greatest athletic contest" (G8AnTI\S 
&0Xov tod ueyíotov) in his second-century CE Meditations.?? 

The philosophical valence of self-discipline also appears in Christian texts about 
martyrdom. Martyrologies like those of the North Africans Perpetua and Felicitas (early third 
century CE) or the Roman Agnes (late third to early fourth century CE) reinforce the Christian 
conviction that resurrection awaits believers who follow Christ into sacrificial death.*° Gillian 
Clark rightly points out that 

The martyr may be shown declaring that what is done to his or her body does not 

affect the soul, but the suffering of the body is of central importance: it is not a 

temporary and finally irrelevant anguish, left behind as the triumphant soul 

ascends to God, but a glorious demonstration of God’s power manifested in what 


seems most vulnerable, human flesh and blood.*! 


Christian theologians delivering eulogies or writing consolatory letters advise believers to 





athlete and the Cynic philosopher Diogenes in the writings of Dio Chrysostom; the two share essential forms of self- 
discipline, but the philosopher excels by extending his Goxnotc throughout his lifetime (ein ganzes Leben lang), 
while the athlete trains only for the duration of the games (die Zeit der Spiele; Poplutz, Athlet des Evangeliums, 
167.). 

38Pfitnzer, Paul and Agon Motif, 28. Diogenes Laertius references two types of &oxnoic, the yoyuń and the 
oopatikn, in his Vitae Philosophorum 6.70. Dio Chrysostom's two orations on the boxer Melancomas praise both 
his physical beauty and the beauty of his soul, characterized by self-control (c@@poovvn) and “courage” (àvópeía, 
Dio Chrysostom, Oration 28.12 and Oration 29.8-9). Cf. also the passage from Lucian's Anacharsis discussed 
above. On Dio Chrysostom and the relationship between athletics and virtue, see Kónig, Athletics and Literature, 
especially Chapter 3, “Models for virtue: Dio's ‘Melankomas’ orations and the athletic body," pp 97-157. 

39 Marcus Aurelius, Meditations 3.4.3. For more on Marcus Aurelius and Roman Stoicism, see Pierre Hadot, The 
Inner Citadel: The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1998). On 
Epictetus, åpetń, and athletics, see A. A. Long, Epictetus: A Stoic and Socratic Guide to Life (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002). 

?? For Perpetua and Felicitas, see text and translation in Herbert Musurillo, The Acts of the Christian Martyrs 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972). For Agnes, see Ambrose, Concerning Virginity 2-5 (composed 377 CE) and 
Prudentius, Liber Peristephanon 14 (composed late fourth-century CE). 

^! Gillian Clark, *Bodies and Blood: Late Antique debate on martyrdom, virginity and resurrection" in Body and 
Gender, Soul and Reason in Late Antiquity, Variorum Collected Studies Series 978 (Farnham: Ashgate Variorum, 
2011), 106. See also Lucy Grig, Making Martyrs in Late Antiquity (London: Duckworth, 2004). 
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respond to loss and grief with a self-control empowered by firm belief in the resurrection.? 


The passage also echoes biblical instantiations of the athletic metaphor, which similarly 
link training and achievement. Gregory seems to draw upon Paul's analogy between athletic self- 
control and moral continence in 1 Cor 9:24-27 and his self-portrait as a runner in Gal 2:2.? The 
Pastoral Epistles’ image of an athlete adhering to rules and receiving a crown (2 Tim 2:5) 
captures the need for discipline and emphasizes the goal of such discipline.^ Of particular 
importance for Gregory is the striving for perfection described in Phil 3:12-14, verses he 
connects to the human desire to see God and to epektasis, the creature's eternal progress toward 
perfection.? These examples from the New Testament epistles represent a range of ways athletic 
discipline was applied to signify spiritual development and liturgical conduct. This dual 
application likewise appears in Philo of Alexandria's works, where he frequently portrays the 


biblical patriarchs (including Moses) as victorious athletes of virtue." Like an athlete who 





“See, for example, two letters of Basil to a couple who had lost their son: Epistle 5 To Nectarius 2 (including 
allusion to 1 Thess) and Epistle 6 To the Wife of Nectarius 2 (including reference to Mt 10:29 and an exhortation to 
the mother to bear up like a martyr, on the model of the Maccabean mother). Gregg, Consolation philosophy is a 
study of Cappadocian thought about mastering and overcoming grief that addresses the overlap of classical and 
Christian strains directly: Greek and Christian paideia both functioned “as complementary resources, both 
indispensible for a full articulation of their [Cappadocian] quAoooqíc" (219). 

^5 Cf. also the runner in Gal 5:7, Rom 9:16, and Phil 2:16. For a thorough study of Paul's usage of the athletic 
metaphor and its background in Greco-Roman and Hellenistic Jewish texts, see Poplutz, Athlet des Evangeliums. 
44 See the Christ-believing community as crown in Phil 4:1 and 1 Thess 2:19. Interestingly, Gregory employs the 
image of discipline (paideia) generating a reward of peaceful fruit from Hebrews 12:11 at VM II.193, commenting 
on the significance of the pomegranates that adorn the priestly garments. When he explains why the priests do not 
wear sandals, he insists it is so they are not “weighed down for the race" (s àv ur| Bápowo npóg TOV ópópov) 
toward virtue (VM ILI.201). This complex of interlocked scriptural examples reflects the prominence of the link 
between paideia and askesis in Gregory's thought. 

^5 See further Chapter 3. 

46 On athletic metaphors and the àyóv motif in Pauline epistles, see Pfitzner, Paul and the Agon Motif, Robert L. 
Seesengood, Competing Identities: The Athlete and the Gladiator in Early Christianity (New York: T&T Clark, 
2006). For the athletic and gladiatorial motif in the Corinthian correspondence specifically, see Cavan W. 
Concannon, “‘Not for an Olive Wreath, but Our Lives’: Gladiators, Athletes, and Early Christian Bodies," Journal 
of Biblical Literature 133, number 1 (2014): 193-214. 

47 For Philo's uses and a comparison with Stoic uses, see Pfitzner, Paul and the Agon Motif. Moses is an athlete in 
VM IAS. 
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disciplines the physical body, Macrina practices taming grief with reason, exercising her rational 
faculties so that she can face challenges of increasing difficulty without being overcome.** This 
athletic simile of VSM 14, in its historical and literary context, thus certainly evokes an ongoing 
educational process that involves effort and facilitates internal development. Gregory attempts to 
stage an encounter for the audience with Macrina as “personality” transformed. 

As Gregory depicts it, life experience is responsible for shaping Macrina's virtuous soul, 
and the traumatic losses described in the VSM can be understood as specific external 
circumstances that reveal a quality she possessed because of training. This portrayal of Macrina 
shows us that, although history is described such that an external event reveals a subject's 
inherent quality, events are so described as the result of compositional choices, and not 
necessarily in a way that reflects deep-seated conceptions of human character as static. When a 
bios 1s arranged thematically (as in Philo's Vita Mosis), the systematic literary framework 
overrides a holistic portrayal of the subject's slow development or learning process. An 
encomiastic biography with a chronological narrative structure, like the VSM, is demonstrably 
arranged in a way that presents development of the virtues as a flowering of recognizable 


qualities; though such a work might not often explicitly describe the exact moment virtues are 





48 The particular attribute Gregory applies to Macrina's athleticism, "unconquerable" (åkatayóviotos), should be 
viewed alongside an intriguing parallel in Eusebius’ report about the martyrs of Lyons and Vienne. The martyr 
Blandina, though she is “small and weak and contemptible,” is described as having put on “Christ the great and 
unconquerable athlete" (Ñ jukpà Kai àoOsvr|o kai sdKATAPPOVNTOS uéyav Kai ükocaydóviotov GBANTIV Xpiotóv 
évdedupévn) in the midst of her trials; by imitating Christ's death, she shares in his victory over death (Eusebius, 
Historia ecclesiastica 5.1.42). Blandina’s Christlike endurance and repeated victories over the Adversary are praised 
as a potential source of inspiration for the other believers, just as Macrina's excellence is meant to inspire. On the 
athletic metaphor in Blandina's story, see Robert Paul Seesengood, “Apelythésan: Perpetua, Blandina, and the 
literary description of martyrdom as athletic triumph in early Christian proto-hagiography" in Seesengood, 
Competing Identities, 85-109. 

^? This may help to account for the differences Pelling sees between “political” lives and “literary” or “cultural” 
lives in terms of the emphasis biographers place on early childhood exploits and education (more common in 
“literary” than “political” bioi). 
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learned or implanted, this can be understood, in part, as a result of narrative choices aimed at 
capturing complexity. 

This practice of marking both constancy and transformation in the exemplar's portrait can 
also be related to Gregory's concern for offering readers an imitable exemplar. Christopher Gill, 
in his work on portraits in Greek epic and tragedy, proposes making a distinction between 
depictions of "character" and of “personality” in these literary texts, in an attempt to account for 
the experience of texts’ imagined audiences.?? Gill associates “character” with “the process of 
making moral judgments,” which involves “ (i) placing people in a determinate ethical 
framework and (ii) treating them as psychological and moral ‘agents’, that is, as the originators 
of intentional actions for which they are normally held responsible and which are treated as 
indexes of goodness or badness of character"?! The complement in our bioi is Gregory holding 
his exemplars up as models, whose virtuous decisions and activities he identifies as intentional 
and indicates are admirable. “Personality,” on Gill’s definition, is “connected... with a response 
to people that is empathetic rather than moral”; the subject described is treated as a unique 
individual who may be appraised from a subjective point of view and who may be seen (though 


not necessarily) *as someone whose nature and behaviour are determined by forces which fall 





50 “Principally I have in view the related topics of the audience's assumptions (deployed in the reading of ‘character- 
markers’), and the audience's responses to the figures thus characterized. To be more exact, I am concerned with 
trying to define the kinds of assumptions and responses which the works themselves seem to expect, rather than with 
the assumptions and responses which we, as contemporary readers, tend to provide, or with the history of such 
responses in classical scholarship" (Christopher Gill, *The Character-Personality Distinction" in Characterization 
and Individuality in Greek Literature, ed. Christopher Pelling [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1990]: 1-31, 8). For an 
earlier formulation of the argument, see Christopher Gill, “The Question of Character-Development: Plutarch and 
Tacitus." The Classical Quarterly, New Series, volume 33, number 2 (1983): 469-487. A more recent expanded 
version (with more specific textual evidence) is found in Christopher Gill, Personality in Greek Epic, Tragedy, and 
Philosophy: The Self in Dialogue (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996). 

5! Gill, *The Character-Personality Distinction," 2. 
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outside her control as an agent and perhaps outside her consciousness as well."? When Gregory 
portrays the exemplars as students, he presents them subjectively and at the same time extolls 
them as models: external forces have the power to change their traits. Gill argues that portrayals 
which invite readers to consider both character and personality are present in other Greek 
literature and may both appear in a single text (he refers especially to Greek tragedy”). If this is 
the case, the type of exemplar Gregory depicts — one who models universally imitable virtue 
while simultaneously embodying individual and contextualized forms of that virtue — is at home 
in this wider milieu of Greco-Roman literature. 

This point is important first because it helps us situate the bioi and their subjects quite 
comfortably within a longer literary tradition, including the tragic tradition, which (theorists like 
Aristotle held) has the potential to inspire audience reflection and transformation.?* Second, if we 
acknowledge that an ancient author may present subjects in varying ways to achieve different 
effects for his imagined audience, we can better explain the way Gregory combines apparently 
contradictory metaphors when he portrays our three exemplars as students whose souls are 
transformed by training. The simultaneous emphasis on constancy and transformation in the 


description of Macrina’s anatrophe is best viewed as a deliberate choice by Gregory, likely 





? Gill, “The Character-Personality Distinction,” 2. 
53 See especially Gill, “The Character-Personality Distinction,” 17-29. 
? Aristotle provides his basic definition of tragedy, with attention to its cathartic effects, at Poetics 1449b. On a 
related, interesting note, in the same work Aristotle identifies the entire impetus for poetry (including drama) as the 
mimetic impulse natural to human beings, who, he says, learn by imitating (Aristotle, Poetics 1448b). Bruno Gentili 
and Giovanni Cerri comment particularly on the emotional component of mimesis: “But this relation of 
emotionalism, which established itself in the performance of a poetic text, would not be understandable without the 
idea of mimesis, which was at the base of Greek conception of poetic creation: mimesis as bringing back to life 
through words, music, gesture and dancing, or a mythical or human action or a natural phenomenon. A mimetic 
process which transmits itself to the listener under the form of emotional participation" (Gentili and Cerri, History 
and Biography, 19). 
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designed to render her experience familiar to Gregory's ideal readers and make her a sympathetic 
figure who continually works to make progress. By incorporating metaphors that emphasize both 
"character" and “personality” into his portrayal of this encomiastic kephalaion, Gregory attempts 
to manage the tension between nature and nurture as influences on virtue while showing an 
exemplar whose continual progress (epektasis) is also to be imitated. 


C. Moses: fighting for virtue 





In VM LI.17-19, Moses is described in ways that focus on constancy: he is raised and 
educated by Egyptians, but his true identity is as a Hebrew. Gregory suggests that even the infant 
Moses behaves in ways that reflect his nature: he "naturally refused the foreign nipple" 
(&nootpageig 6& quotkóc tr|v GAAO@vAOV 0nArv, VM L17) and had to be nursed by his 
biological mother instead. This variation on the events of Exod 2:7-9, which do not say anything 
about Moses rejecting Pharaoh's daughter, reveals that Gregory manipulates the biblical text, 
choosing to narrate particular details in order to make statements about Moses’ innate qualities. 

Similarly, when Moses fights the shepherds who threaten Jethro’s daughters at the well in 
Midian (Exod 2:17), Gregory privileges the synchronic view of Moses’ virtue. Gregory’s 
narrative commentary on Moses’ encounter with his future father-in-law, the priest of Midian 
who serves as an external witness, seems to assume that one may discern the exemplar’s 
developed traits in a single moment from an external vantage point. After leaving Egypt, Moses 

became the son-in-law of one of the foreigners, a man with insight into what is 

noble and perceptive in judging the habits and lives of men. This man from one 


act - I mean, of course, his wrath against the shepherds — gained insight into the 
virtue of the young man, how he fought on behalf of the right without looking for 
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personal gain." 


Moses' father-in-law is able to identify Moses' motivations and traits on the basis of a single 
incident. Drawing attention again to training that affected Moses' virtue, Gregory maintains that 
Moses acted as he did because he “considered the right valuable by its own nature.” ?Ó The action 
is the product of previous training and the capstone of Moses’ upbringing. In the arc of the 
narrative, it also sets the stage for further deeds Moses will undertake on behalf of the people. 

When he discusses Moses' upbringing in the theoria portion of the VM, Gregory 
incorporates language and images that tend to emphasize transformation and Moses as 
personality. Moses rejects the nourishment Pharaoh's daughter can offer him because he is 
setting an example for Christians among Gregory's contemporaries: it is by the teachings of the 
Church that “the soul is nourished and matured, making from this the starting point of the 
upward ascent” (tpégetar ń yox koi Gdpvvetat, EvtedOEv tiG eig Oyoc ávaðpouñc tàs APOPLACG 
noiovuévn, VM II.12). Without such training, the soul is undernourished, perhaps even 
malnourished, and immature; the way Gregory formulates this passage assumes that 
development can and must take place. 

In the theoria, the tension between constancy and transformation, which audiences might 
experience as a toggling between Moses’ character and personality (respectively, using Gill’s 
terminology), comes to a head in a series of three battles. Moses is both a warrior and the one 


who is fought over, which means he must train for battle and that the outcome with respect to his 


55 «nóe0cag tivi tv GAAO@DAMV, üvópi StopatiKg tod PeArtiovoc kai kpivew ON te Kai Biov &ávOpcozov 
éngokeupévo, Og SiG puc TPAEEWs, A&yo St tfjg KATA TOV TOMEVOV OpLtic, &vióov TOD véov TI ApETHV, ónog OD 
Ipc oikeiov DA&nov képóog TOD Sucaiov DaEpsuaynoev (VM I.19). 

56 ato tò Sikatov timov tfj idia qose kptvov (VM I.19). 
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soul's virtue is not decided ahead of time. 

The first battle, described in VM II.13-15 is between ancestral religion, which Gregory 
also calls the “doctrines of the fathers" (tà nátpia ðóyuata) and those “outside doctrines” (tà 
£500ev ðóyuata) that belong to “the one who is a foreigner when it comes to worship” (0 katà 
tiv OpnoKsiav GAAO@vAOG).°’ As Moses kills the Egyptian who threatens to harm a Hebrew 
slave, his nature battles with his nurture, and nature wins out when he defends the Hebrew. 
Gregory also connects Moses' deeds directly to a display of virtue. On Gregory's reading, this 
first battle is also one between virtue and “the one attacking virtue from the other side” (tov ¿K 
TOD évaviíov TH àpetf| ¿neußaivovta), and it is a fight over who or what gains control of the 
human soul (VM 11.15). 

The second battle is one that takes place internally, within the soul of each person. Moses 
intervenes between two Hebrews to prevent their fighting (Exod 2:13). In the historia, Gregory 
explained that Moses encouraged them to exercise reason rather than passion, illustrating that 
Moses already possessed superior reasoning faculties (VM 1.18). Yet in the theoria, at VM II.16, 
Gregory admits the possibility that “deluded calculations" (nexXAavnpévot Aoytopot) and the 
vauntings of “the inferior" adversary (ó ysipwv) might threaten to overwhelm even someone who 
wants “to give the victory to what is righteous" (dodva1 TO Ótaío tò kpátoc). The one who is 
not strong enough to withstand the battle on his own is advised, like Moses, to flee “to the 
greater and higher teaching of the mysteries” (npóg ueitová te Kai oynAotépav TOV pootnpiov 
ói9aokaA(av). By admitting human weakness into the discussion, Gregory appears to be 


remarking on the role of ongoing training, aided by divine support, in the life of someone who 





5 VM IL 13. 
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pursues virtue. He presents Moses' struggle in terms that allow for epektasis. 

The final battle is one in which Moses the warrior distinguishes between alternative 
applications of learning and wisdom. In this reading of the events at the well, Gregory no longer 
talks about how an observer recognized Moses' virtue. Instead, he offers an exhortation to guide 
"our" conduct in an encounter with “outside wisdom" (£50 cogía). Like Moses, “in this way let 
us convict the wicked shepherds for their unjust use of the wells and scatter them — which means 
reproving the teachers of evil for their wicked use of education."?? Gregory has depicted an 
exemplar who has progressed from the early days of his upbringing. At first he made a right 
choice for himself alone, preferring the nourishment of his mother (a figure of the Church) to 
that of a foreign woman. In his early battles, the exemplar had to flee from inimical forces and 
seek the support of divine teachings. Now, Moses has matured to the point where he can fight 
against those wicked teachers who would mislead others. Like an athlete, he has been shaped by 
the discipline of successive contests. 


D. Thaumaturgus: plants and husbandry 





Describing Thaumaturgus’ upbringing, Gregory weaves together images from the natural 
world and two arenas of human endeavor to depict the exemplar’s virtuous traits. Gregory writes 
that 


... he showed from the very first what he would be like at full maturity. And just 
as the best seedlings, when they rise quickly from first growth to straight young 
saplings, already give their growers promise of their later beauty, so too he, at an 
age when for others the soul is in great danger on account of ignorance, since 
youth more often than not slides easily down toward frivolous and stupid things - 
at that point, by the first choice of his own life, he made visible in his own person 
that David speaks truly: ‘The just will flourish like the palm tree.’ For this tree 





58 kai todto éAdpE0a tods TovNpods xowiévag tfjg ASikov TÕV PPEÁTOV ypHoEews anooKsddoavtsc, Ónep éoti TODS 
TOV KaKOV StidaoKGAOUG Emi TH rovnpă xprjost This TaIdedoEMc SiedéyEavtes (VM II.17). 
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alone grows up from the earth with its crown full-sized, and as it grows in height 

receives no increment to its breadth with the passage of time. So he too flourished 

from his first appearance, emerging perfect and mature immediately in the choice 

of his life. For, forsaking all that youth goes wild over - riding, hunting to hounds, 

jewelry, clothes, gambling, luxurious living - he was from the first complete in the 

possession of the virtues, consistently choosing what was best for his age.?? 
In a certain sense, in this passage the whole of the exemplar's life is laid out before readers; the 
promise of virtue we see in this textual introduction comes, Gregory says, to fulfillment over the 
course of the subsequent narrative. “The just will flourish like the palm tree,” a citation of Psalm 
92:12, identifies one of the generally recognized human virtues (justice, Sucatoobvn) and 
explains one way witnesses may recognize that a subject possesses this virtue: the just will 
flourish. The image of plant growth suggests that Thaumaturgus' virtue increases in its 
recognizability and scope of influence but remains unchanged in its fundamental qualities. It is 
always the same virtue, even in its earliest lived incarnation. The figure suggests that the 
exemplar possesses some inborn virtue, and Thaumaturgus is a consistently virtuous figure 


whose praiseworthy qualities can be easily identified. 


But the figurative language, which emphasizes character over personality, comes at a cost 





a ESei€ev edOdc Tapa tv npórtnv, olos év TH TEAEIw tis hkias yevijoetar. Kai kaNdnep tà edyEvt] TOV 
p^aotnuácvov, ótav ék TPATIS adEnoEMs sic EdOLYEVEIS åvaðpáun TOS SprnkKac, TpOdEikvvotl tois ynnzóvoig Sie TIS 
Tapovoys Opa TÒ sic 0otepov KGAAOG: TOV ADTOV THOTOV KUKEIVOG, STE toic Ados DI’ àyvoias TEPLOMAANs EOTLV ñ 
Woy, TPÒG TA LATHE TE Kai AGVdVHTA KATOALGBALVObONS TPOYEipws Ws TH MOAAG TÅG VEÓTNTOG: TOTE Sie THs APHOTNS 
tod Biov aipéosoc, Edeigev Eq’ Eavtod Tov Aafid GAnBevovta, čti Aikatos wc Moivis EFavOyjoet. Móvov yàp 51) 
TODTO TOV SEVSPOV TEAEIM TH NAYEL THS KOPVOT|S AO Tic yis GvaMvETat kai ts KATA TO ufjkog movon 
a&nosoc, ovdepiav ¿mì tò TAGTOS TPOGOKHV ANd TOD xpóvov SéyETaL. OUTO kükesivog ATO Tis APHTIS HvOnos 
p^.éotnc, £000 TH aipéost Tod Biov TéAEl0G dvacyov Kai DyikoLLos. ITávrov yap anootic, 1epi à TO véov TIC 
NAtkias ELTONTAL, inns, xuvnysgotov, KAAAMMIOLATOV, évõvuátov, xufeíac, puos: EVODG ÓAoc tS TOV APETOV 
KTOEWS TV, TO TPSGQOPOV di Thc TAPODONS adTA kias KABEE\c npoapovuevoç (VGT 11). 

$9 Gregory is not particularly creative in his catalog of human virtues; the standard list from any number of 
Aristotelian and Platonic philosophical texts would have been well-known to his reading audience. This fact will 
help us draw another line of continuity between Gregory and other biographers: he is not the only author of bioi who 
takes advantage of his readers' existing conceptions of virtue to craft portraits of subjects that model interpretation. 
That Gregory's catalog of virtues is also rooted in (or at least finds confirmation in) Scripture marks him as an author 
concerned to show that biblical texts should be part of the reader's interpretive apparatus. 
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when we remember Gregory's thoughts on epektasis. Thaumaturgus' virtue becomes visible 
through his choices, but those choices are themselves presented as having been dictated by pre- 
existing virtues. When he avoided all the pitfalls of youthful indulgence, Gregory asserts that 
Thaumaturgus was “consistently choosing" the best options for himself because he was “from 
the first complete in the possession of the virtues." In this case the exemplar is shown to be 
recognizably excellent, if only stereotypically described: even as a young man, he is the very 
model of complete, mature virtue. Therefore it is difficult to see how Thaumaturgus could be an 
imitable figure. Does he not advance or progress? Gregory's text may point out a virtue for 
readers, but how should readers acquire mature virtue for themselves? 

Reinforcing the impression that Thaumaturgus does not experience transformation, 
Gregory only very briefly describes Thaumaturgus engaging with teachers. Attaching himself to 
Origen, “in this way he showed not only his love of learning and love of hard work but also the 
serenity and moderation in his character; for while he was full of such great wisdom he did not 
disdain to use another teacher for the divine topics of learning."! That Thaumaturgus submitted 
to any formal education at all, the passage suggests, just demonstrates he already possessed 
virtuous traits, which prove he does not truly need further education in virtue. And yet the 
horticultural image of a palm tree that emerges from the ground and continues to grow suggests 
that if readers were to adopt a vantage point that attends to Thaumaturgus' subjective experience 
(i.e. to consider him from the perspective of Gill’s personality"), the gradual growth of the palm 


tree or the real-time course of paideia might reflect discipline and transformation. 


6l Seikvdc Kai tà totov, Od LOVOV Tò pùouaðèc kai MIAdTOVOV, dÀXà koi TO kateovoAu£vov év TH HOE Kai 
LETPLOV’ tocabtn yàp copias AvaTAEOS dV ETEPO yprjoac0a: čaká TPdc tà Osia TOV paOnuóátov, ook 
amnciooev (VGT 22). 
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Thaumaturgus' portrait becomes still more complicated when we consider that just before 
this comment about teachers, Gregory lauds Thaumaturgus for his self-control: *Did he not 
wrestle down his nature by reason, and harness youth to thought like some domesticated animal, 
and become superior to all the natural passions which are awakened, and set in motion against 
himself the envy which grows up against all good people?" 9? The reference to harnessing recalls 
the tasks of animal husbandry. Pairing pastoral imagery with the more urban athletic simile of a 
wrestler, Gregory crafts a portrait of personality, complementary to the natural growth of the 
palm tree. The repeated juxtaposition of nature (noun: @votc) or the natural (adjective: @voukdc) 
with Thaumaturgus' conditioning highlights effort and discipline. In fact, virtue is so much a 
product of self-discipline that the vice of envy can be depicted as something that *grows up" 
(énwpoo) in response as a matter of course! It is not only the end result of virtuous behavior that 
matters; the ongoing process which enables such a result is just as praiseworthy. 

E. Conclusion 

In all three bioi, Gregory uses the apparent opposites of constancy and transformation 
together to present education and training as fundamental aspects of the exemplar's young life. 
Thinking of the bios as a woven garment, we might think of constancy and transformation as 
raised or recessed stitches woven with a single strand. Depending on the position of the viewer's 
gaze, different stitches are more prominent in different narrative moments, and a given episode 
may be seen as an opportunity to highlight recognizable virtue or, alternatively, as a space for 


recreating subjective experience. Presenting a sequence of episodes, like Moses’ battles, or 


"Oc 1 Aóyo katanralaicac tijv qoot koi kaOGzep TL TOV onoyewpiov Chav droCebEac TH Aoywpó tiv veótma, 
Kai z&vtov TOV OVOLKOV ETEYVELPOLEVOV TAOHLATOV KPEITTOV YEVOLLEVOG, kai TOV TAOL toic koAoic &rupoóuevov 
o8dvov kað’ Eavtod Kwwyoas... (VGT 19). 
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images, like Thaumaturgus as wrestler and palm tree, may be a way for Gregory to depict a 
subject's diachronic transformation, even if individual passages do not all reflect the subject 
changing. The weaving model of composition allows us the freedom to see beyond simple 
opposition to complementarity and multivocality within the bios, to better appreciate Gregory's 
creative handling of biographical tensions. 

In these three texts, training — whether formal training or a reasoned response to some 
combination of revealed truths and life circumstances — does have a transformative effect on the 
character and virtues of the student-subject. The images of refined gold and growing plants invite 
readers to focus on demonstrated virtuous qualities, while at the same time Gregory incorporates 
the athletic simile and husbandry metaphor in an effort to reveal that these virtues have been 
honed through the subjects’ efforts, with the result that the virtues are equal to examination and 
scrutiny (the 6oxiiaoíta of VSM 14). Gregory appears to take for granted that readers might wish 
to perform this sort of scrutiny. Accordingly, in the description of each exemplar's upbringing he 
shifts between narrative vantage points so the exemplar could be viewed as both personality and 
character, as a figure who participates in the epektasis that 1s part of the Christian's pursuit of 
virtue. 

II. Developmental stages and modes of learning: an analytic 

Gregory's seriousness about the theme of paideia is shown in the fact that he does not 
merely relegate it to the conventionally expected section on anatrophe early in the respective 
works. In a whole range of episodes in Gregory's descriptions of their praxeis, the exemplars 
learn and teach. What does education look like in these texts? The “when” and “how” of 
education within and across the bioi can be studied by attending to narrative structure and by 


considering broad categories of educational techniques. 
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A. Three developmental stages 





In each of his bioi, Gregory shows the subjects progressing through an educational cursus 
plotted in relation to three stages of education, corresponding roughly to major divisions within 
the relatively standard Greco-Roman hebdomadal system of seven life stages (childhood, 
maturity, and old age are the primary three).9? In his youth (stage 1), the subject displays an early 
aptitude for virtuous action. This stage, for our bioi, is synonymous with the period of anatrophe 
or upbringing. As noted above, stage 1 for Macrina is described in VSM 3-4, for Moses in VM 
L17-19 and VM II.6-18, and for Thaumaturgus in VGT 11-22. Next the subject takes a period of 
retreat (stage 2); upon reaching adulthood, each of the subjects withdraws from the wider world 
to better focus on divine realities. Gregory describes this second stage in VSM 5-11, VM I.20-22 
and VM II.19-53, and VGT 23-27. After this retreat, the older and now mature subject emerges 


to engage with his community in a new role as a teacher, educating others (stage 3).94 Stage 3 for 





®3The seven stages, in their Greek terminology, are zaióíov, naic, uewókiov, veavíokoc, àvr]p, npeof'ótnc, yépov. 
For a helpful overview of the hebdomadal system including the major Greek sources and their echoes in New 
Testament literature, see R. Larry Overstreet, “The Greek Concept of ‘Seven Stages of Life’ and Its New Testament 
Significance," Bulletin for Biblical Research 19.4 (2009) 537-563. For a more detailed treatment, see Robert 
Garland, The Greek Way of Life: From Conception to Old Age (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1990). 
According to Diogenes Laertius, Pythagoras held an atypical four-part division: *He divides man's life into four 
quarters thus: *Twenty years a boy, twenty years a youth, twenty years a young man, twenty years an old man; and 
these four periods correspond to the four seasons, the boy to spring, the youth to summer, the young man to autumn, 
and the old man to winter,’ meaning by youth one not yet grown up and by a young man a man of mature age" 
(Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers VIII.10, transl. R.D. Hicks, LCL edition). The tripartite division 
of youth, adulthood, and old age seems to correspond well to the organization of society using a “two-generational 
principle" especially for military service and public office-holding; "Age," in The Oxford Dictionary of the Classical 
World, ed. John Roberts (New York: Oxford University Press, 2007), accessed January 11, 2016, 
DOLI:10.1093/acref/9780192801463.001.0001. Scholars have also recognized that Gregory uses the three stage 
model in his eulogy for Basil, as well as the VGT. See Andrea Sterk, “On Basil, Moses, and the Model Bishop: The 
Cappadocian Legacy of Leadership," Church History, Volume 67, Number 2 (June 1998): 227-253, esp. 233-234. 
$^ Returning briefly to VSM 14 and VGT 19, I would note that the Macrina whose soul is recognizably refined gold 
has reached the third stage and adopted her role as teacher and model for members of her community and of the 
text's audience. Gregory's descriptive remark that “the genuine and undebased quality of her soul was revealed in 
every way" (navtayóðev àvaósu/Ofjvoi tò tfj yoxs àkiBorjAeotóv te Kai àtansivætov) indicates that because of 
what she has experienced, her virtue is now available for public consumption in a way it might not have been 
previously. Thaumaturgus, on the other hand, is depicted in stage 1 of his educational process, showing already in 
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our exemplars is found after VSM 12, VM 1.23 and VM II.54, and VGT 28. 

Samuel Rubenson, in his essay “Philosophy and Simplicity: The Problem of Classical 
Education in Early Christian Biography," identifies a variant on the three stage model in eight 
Christian texts: Gregory's three bioi,9 the Life of Antony, Jerome's biographies, and the Life of 
Pachomius. Rubenson tracks the stages of the exemplar's training — education, retreat, leadership 
— and presents these as a particularly Christian pattern that reflects “the emergence of a 
specifically Christian culture with a Christian educational system of its own."96 While this 
observation is compelling, Rubenson does not ever effectively complicate his early assertion that 

the lack of any concept of progress in traditional biography naturally led to the 

idea that the superior gifts of perception and understanding of the wise 

philosopher were present from the beginning. The role of education seems, in the 

words of Patricia Cox, to have been primarily that of “a kind of discipline, the 

fine tuning of an already overpowering intelligence." Education in the myths and 

in philosophical tradition, in Homer and Plato, as well as rhetorical skill, did not 

actually add anything, it simply confirmed inherent and divine wisdom and 

established the language of the holy man." 

Having shown above that Gregory does depict his three exemplars as figures who experience 
transformation, I find Rubenson's claim problematic. The essay demonstrates briefly that 


Gregory, in our three biographical works, depicts training and ongoing development in divine 


knowledge and wisdom as essential for Christian exemplars, but there is no discussion of how 





rough form the promise of his future refinement, but ready to subject himself to further stages of training. Having 
begun his ascent to study “the philosophy of the Christians" (tfj tõv XptotiavOv Pirooogiac) under Origen at the 
end of his engagement with earthly education, readers even glimpse him in a moment of transition between the first 
and second stage (VGT 21). 

65 Though he claims the VM “is not really a biography at all ” (Samuel Rubenson, “Philosophy and Simplicity: The 
Problem of Classical Education in Christian Biography," in Greek Biography and Panegyric in Late Antiquity, 
Tomas Hägg and Philip Rousseau, eds. [Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000]: 110-139, 124). 

$6 Rubenson, “Philosophy and Simplicity,” 135. 

$7 Rubenson, “Philosophy and Simplicity,” 114. 
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Gregory's portraits of education might problematize an insistence on inherent virtue. The bioi 
do outline relatively consistent stages of education, and I take these to be a feature of the literary 
structure of each text. But Gregory's descriptions of educational practices allow for complex 
varieties of experience within each stage, and these deserve greater study for what they might 
reveal about Gregory's ideas about paideia. 


B. Modes of learning: the Three Rs 





As the chapter epigraphs exhibit, the ideal Christian education that may lead to a life of 
virtue depends upon the student engaging with texts and revealed wisdom in the context of 
communal life. I argue that in the bioi Gregory features three modes of learning, individually and 
in combination. These interwoven modes — the Three Rs of reading, revelation, and relationship 
— outline educational practices that are the practical components of teaching and learning in 
virtue. Reading, revelation, and relationships lend particularity and imitability to the general 
paideutic development Gregory describes. The act of reading (and rereading) takes pride of 
place. Gregory emphasizes engagement with texts that serve as a basic curriculum. Divine 
revelation, mediated through text or by direct perception,” directs the student's pedagogical 
endeavors, for it is divine revelation that discloses the proper aims and methods for the student 
who would develop and practice virtues. Most broadly, the exemplar is trained by participating 
in a series of relationships. Relationships take the form of encounters with figures who model 


appropriate behavior or of interpersonal crises that call for the exercise of virtue. On our weaving 


68 Rubenson, “Philosophy and Simplicity," 124-129. 
$? He does not use a consistent set of terms to identify these three modes; the “Three Rs” is my own analytic. 
70 The particular types of perception that are appropriate or inappropriate for divine revelation are discussed and 
problematized in Chapter 3. 
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model of composition, the three modes of learning might be thought of as three different colored 
plies twisted into a single thread. As the thread is woven through a series of vignettes, different 
plies catch the viewer's eye. The overall effect is that the narrative depiction of paideia manifests 
in multiple places but with a constant overall color scheme. The Three Rs appear in various 
permutations and combinations as Gregory depicts students in the bioi. 

In what follows, I trace the learning modes through each of the developmental stages, to 
answer two questions: What are the consistent features of an idealized paideia as it is portrayed 
in the three texts? What differences among the three texts emerge from a study of education? 

III. Exemplary paideia 


A. Early aptitude and the turn from worldly concerns 





In all three bioi, some event causes the subject to turn away from worldly wisdom and 
worldly concerns. The accounts allow for a variety of influences that might prepare the young 
subject to engage seriously with divine teaching. On the level of the narrative, early education 
orients the exemplar to cement her devotion to a Christian “philosophy” ((uioooqía) and to 
virtuous living.’' Gregory combines figurative language and narrative commentary to bring out 


the contrasts or continuities between upbringing and philosophical study. 


1. Macrina, VSM 3-4 


In the case of Macrina, it is a reading program that primes her to advance to the higher 


7! Tn the VSM, Macrina is several times described as pursuing quiocoqía herself and directing others (Basil, Peter, 
Emmelia) to do the same; she first turns to the pursuit VSM 6, where she is already an example for Emmelia. In the 
VGT, Gregory sets up an opposition between “outside philosophy” (£&o puooogia) and “the philosophy of the 
Christians” (ù tõv Xptotiav@®v qQuUAooogía, VGT 22). Thaumaturgus also seeks to protect “the true philosophy" (n 
àAn0r] qUAocooía, VGT 24) he has studied from the dangers of the marketplace. In VM I.19, Gregory calls Moses’ 
goal the “greater philosophy” (1) ueiGov puooogia, VM II.19) when he presents it as an alternative to Egyptian 
learning. 
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philosophy. She reads in the context of household relationships, and her reading affects other 
relationships she chooses (or does not choose) to pursue. Reading and relationships are 
complementary learning modes in her anatrophe. Gregory depicts his sister's early childhood 
education as an intimate engagement with a collection of selected biblical works, a program 
overseen by Emmelia: 


Her mother was eager to have the child given instruction, but not in the outside 
and secular paideia (thv £&o0ev tavtnv Kai £ykóx2aov maidevotv), which meant, 
for the most part, teaching the youngsters through poetry. For she thought that it 
was shameful and altogether unfitting to teach the soft and pliable nature either 
the passionate themes of tragedy (which are based on the stories of women and 
give the poets their ideas and plots), or the unseemly antics of comedy, or the 
shameful activities of the immoral characters in the Ziad, defiling the child's 
nature with the undignified tales about women. Instead of this, whatever of 
divinely inspired Scripture was adaptable to the early years, this was the child's 
subject matter, especially the Wisdom of Solomon and, beyond this, whatever 
leads to a moral life. She was especially well versed in the Psalms, going through 
each part of the Psalter at the proper time; when she got up or did her daily tasks 
or rested, when she sat down to eat or rose from the table, when she went to bed 
or rose from it for prayer, she had the Psalter with her at all times, like some good 
traveling companion.” 


The passage gives more attention to the texts than to the human beings involved. Emmelia takes 
a back seat to the literature itself, even though she is the engineer of this curriculum and a 
nurturing figure whose eagerness signifies her concern for Macrina's moral formation. Macrina 


is described in terms of her daily routine, itself the product of reading the Psalms; the systematic 





72 Hy 68 Th untpi onovór| noreo pév ti]v noida, ui] uévtot Tv É&o0ev tavtnv Kai éyKOKAIOV naíógvotv, fjv c tà 
TOAAG Si TOV TOMPATOV ai APAtat TOV TawWEvopéevov rato sddoKkovtat. Aioypóv yap eto Kai Tavtdnacw 
ànpenéc i| TA THAYIKG nà01, dou ék YOVALKOV Tic åpxàs Kai tàs onoO0£osic toig tou toic ES@KEV, Tj TÙS kopuküq 
doynLoobvas Tj TOV KATH TO "Daov xakóv Ths aitias àmoX1|v Kai e0nA a otov Ovo SidoKEOBML, karapoXovopévnv 
tpónov 1ttvà toic KOELLVOTEPOIC nepi TOV YOVALKAV óumynpuaotv. AAA doa ts Ogonvebotov ypagis evANnATOTEpa taig 
TMpOtaic rua Soxei, tadta Hv tH nasi cà WaOhpata Kai uáota T] TOD XoAopióvtog Logia Kai atn TAEoV boa 
TIpOc TOV rQikóv EEpE Biov. AAAG kai ts WOAL@dOLLEVNS ypaofi 005’ óttobv NyVOEL KALPOIs iðiois EKUOTOV épo 
THs WoALw@dias 81510060 tfjc te KOiTHS StavioTAapLévy kai TOV ozovóaíov AnTOLEVN TE Kai GvatavopEévy Kai 
TPOGLELEVN TPO kai &vayMpodoa TpaméCns kai mì koitnv iodoa Kai eic MTPOGEVYS SLAVLOTALEVH, TAVTAXOD TV 
vaA4upótav eiyev oidv tiva obvodov ayabiy undevdc &moAwumnavouévnv ypovov (VSM 3). 
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nature of her reading practices serves as a filter through which readers first see the subject of the 
bios. That is, she is defined right away as a reader and a student of the Scriptures. The text itself, 
the Psalter, becomes a third character accompanying Macrina on her educational path. The other 
texts are also active agents in the girl's life. Various types of literature usually associated with 
paideia are named here, an indication that Gregory probably expects his ideal audience to be 
aware of the more typical educational curriculum: Homeric epic, Attic drama, lyric poetry.” 
These more traditional texts are then dismissed because of their potential to “defile,” especially 
women and children. Even when dealing with the texts from “outside,” (E&@0ev) Gregory 
attributes to reading the power to influence character.” 


Yet the passage also defines a number of relationships between characters. One metaphor 


® This literary canon was fixed by convention and tradition; see Martin Lowther Clarke, Higher Education in the 
Ancient World (London: Routledge and K. Paul, 1971), especially Chapter 2; on the key role of Homeric texts, see 
Ronald F. Hock, *Homer in Greco-Roman Education" in Mimesis and Intertextuality in Antiquity and Christianity, 
ed. Dennis R. MacDonald (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 2001): 56-77. Indeed, it was on the basis of a 
shared literary canon that elite men in Greco-Roman society came to participate in, challenge, and reproduce their 
society's values and ideals, such that this canon became a source of cultural capital. See four case studies in Graham 
Anderson, The Second Sophistic: A Cultural Phenomenon in the Roman Empire (London: Routledge, 1993), chapter 
11. Men in prominent civic and imperial positions could dependably relate to one another using a common fund of 
texts and ideas they first encountered in elementary and secondary education. For example, we know that shared 
social and individual qualities were lauded and reinforced through the use of literary exempla in symposiastic 
settings: “Lines and metaphors from Homer were often used to adorn their speeches and to express their self- 
presentation" (Hock, *Homer in Greco-Roman Education," 77). On the continued relevance of paideia for social 
maneuvering in the fourth century, see Lieve Van Hoof, "Performing Paideia: Greek Culture as an Instrument for 
Social Promotion in the Fourth Century A.D." The Classical Quarterly, Volume 63, Issue 1 (May 2013): 387-406. 
Masculinity was constructed in public through oratorical performance, for rhetorical self-presentation, education, 
and composition were elite activities intimately tied to gender and ideas about masculinity, power, and self- 
actualization. On the construction of elite masculinity and education, see Maud W. Gleason, Making Men: Sophists 
& Self-Presentation in Ancient Rome (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995); Thomas Habinek, Ancient 
Rhetoric and Oratory, Blackwell Introductions to the Classical World (Malden, MA: Blackwell, 2005); Lin Foxhall 
and John Salmon, eds., Thinking Men: Masculinity and its Self-Representation in the Classical Tradition (London: 
Routledge, 1998). Numerous other aspects of male elite existence - everything from the execution of public duties, 
to the enjoyment of leisure time, to the writing of personal letters - were shot through with references to the literary 
works that formed the canon of the éyK0KAtoc noðsía. On the role of letters in forging Cappadocian social networks, 
see Nathan D. Howard, “Gifts Bearing Greekness: Epistles as Cultural Capital in Fourth-Century Cappadocia," 
Journal of Late Antiquity, Volume 6, Number 1 (Spring 2013): 37-59. 

™The idea that texts could corrupt or lead to malformed character is present already in Plato's advice to keep poetry 
out of the educational program in the ideal republic (Plato, Republic X). 
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draws on such relationships to present an ideal attitude toward texts and reading: the Psalms are 
for Macrina a “faithful companion" (o0voóoc). By emphasizing the formative relationship 
between Macrina and her educational materials, Gregory positions the exemplar as a model 
interpreter. Having taken the Wisdom of Solomon and other biblical books as guides to the moral 
life, she adopts the text as a blueprint for her behavior.” The scene describes an ordered, 
disciplined daily routine, brought to fulfillment later in the bios when Macrina and the 
community of women she leads may be praised for their near-angelic way of life, in which "there 
was constant prayer and an unceasing hymnody distributed at all times equally throughout the 
whole day and night, so that these were for them both their work and their rest from work.””° The 
early structure of Macrina's reading program prefigures this later monastic devotion and 
confirms she is a suitable leader for the community of women. 

Macrina’s Scriptural reading bears fruit already in her twelfth year, when she applies 
reason to overcome an adolescent grief and commit herself to “the higher philosophy." When 
Macrina's beauty had become apparent," the girl's father selected a worthy young man for her to 


marry; unfortunately the betrothed died before the wedding could take place. Undaunted, 





75 David Martinez points out that the Psalms were among the most frequently used texts in Egyptian Christian 
circles, based on the number of papyrus copies extant; he argues it probably had a similar status among Christians as 
Homer among pagans on the basis of its "antiquity, poetic power, and didactic value" (David Martinez, “The Papyri 
and Early Christianity, " in The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology, ed. Roger S. Bagnall [Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2011], 3). 

76 tò tis npoosuyfjc åðáemtov koi f| dra otog DuvOdia, xarà TO (oov xavti ovurapatewopévr TO ypóvo Ou 
vuKtOc Kai r]uépac náonc, Hote adtaic Kai Epyov eivor toOto Kai Epyov dveravow (VSM 11). 

The flowering of youthful beauty seems to be a common way of talking about women arriving at a marriageable 
age. See also Gregory's description of Emmelia in this same text at VSM 2, and the characterization of Pulcheria as 
a flower in his Oratio consolatoria in Pulcheriam GNO Online 47.462.15-19: site nepiotepàv ypr| Aéyetv taútnv, 
cite veo00A £c &vOoc, 6 oro uèv GAOV TOV KAADKOV ECEAALWEV, GAAG TO LEV £Aapmev TON, TO 68 Ade NATICETO 
Kai Gus Ev TO LUKP@ 1e Kai AtErei DrEpérAaTEV: 
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Macrina chose for herself a future life of virginity that she describes as widowhood,"? “and her 
judgment was more firm than her age warranted" (kai Ñv xfjg NAtkiac 1| kpíoi trayiotépa).”? 
Macrina is precocious enough to render her commitment to this way of life secure by attaching 
herself to her mother and remaining in the family household.9? She chooses a complementary set 
of relationships - daughter to her mother, bride to an absent bridegroom, and virgin devoted to 
God - over the possibility of finding another fiancé from among the many suitors seeking her 
hand. 

Gregory identifies Macrina as a dedicated virgin participating in a way of life treated at 
length in both literary and social histories of the fourth century, but we also see a clear 
undercurrent of references to the sort of intellectual and practical training that motivate and 
sustain her vocation.?! Though young, Macrina shows her aptitude for applying doctrinal 


principles to daily pursuits — a result of reading and relational modes of learning — advancing two 





78 The commitment to virginity is equated with the lifestyle of a widow in numerous ancient texts; for examples, see 
especially Gillian Cloke, This Female Man of God and Susanna Elm, ‘Virgins of God’: The Making of Asceticism in 
Late Antiquity (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994). Arnoldo Momigliano describes Macrina's conviction in relation to 
contemporaneous Roman practices: *Here the identification of engagement with marriage is patent: and the mystical 
interpretation of the Roman quality of univira is equally precise" (Momigliano, On Pagans, 209). 

7 VSM 5. 

3? There are numerous examples of young people, even children, dedicating themselves to the ascetic life in early 
Christian texts. Ville Vuolanto's article catalogs examples and discusses models in which children must oppose their 
parents’ wishes and those in which parents are supportive, sometimes even joining their children in ascetic pursuits: 
Ville Vuolanto, *Choosing Asceticism: Children and Parents, Vows and Conflicts," in Children in Late Ancient 
Christianity, ed. Cornelia B. Horn and Robert R. Phenix, Studien und Texte zu Antike und Christentum 58 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009): 255-291. 

8! On virgins in the fourth century, see Brown, Body and Society; Averil Cameron, The Mediterranean World in 
Late Antiquity, AD 395-600 (London: Routledge, 1993), esp. 139-144; Elisabeth A. Clark, Reading Renunciation: 
Asceticism and Scripture in Early Christianity (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1999); Cloke, This Female 
Man; Elm, ‘Virgins of God’; Shaw, The Burden of the Flesh. J. Warren Smith summarizes Gregory's position on 
virginity as a path to virtue, drawing on passages from the De virginitate and VSM. He writes, “Thus the life of the 
virgin is a figurative form of putting on eschatological incorruptibility in this life in two ways. First, through 
withdrawal from normative social intercourse and ascetic mastery over the body the soul is purged of the social and 
carnal habits, thus achieving the purity necessary for contemplative participation in the Divine. Second, the purified 
soul of the virgin gains greater purity through its contemplative, prayerful union with God who illuminates the soul 
filling it with the pure light of the divine nature" (J. Warren Smith, *A Just and Reasonable Grief," 67). 
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arguments in favor of her chosen way of life. First, "she used to say that it was out of place and 
unlawful not to accept once and for all a marriage determined for her by her father and to be 
forced to look to another, since marriage is by nature unique, as are birth and death."9? The 
admirable quality of obedience is supplemented by mental acuity and biblical precedent.*? 
Second, she drew upon Christian teaching about the afterlife to insist that “the young man joined 
to her by her parent's decision was not dead, but living in God because of the hope of the 


resurrection."?^ This early decision to prioritize heavenly over earthly commitments prepares the 
way for Macrina’s later activities. 
2. Thaumaturgus, VGT 11-22 

In the VGT, Gregory demonstrates that, despite Emmelia's principled objections, the 
reading of classical texts is not necessarily harmful for the young Christian. He depicts 
Thaumaturgus' move from classical to Christian philosophy as a rational progression. In terms of 
the preparatory stages he undertakes on his way to that higher philosophy, Thaumaturgus is both 
a more and less typical student than Macrina, a difference that may be attributed to his gender 
and his public life. Inasmuch as the bios indicates that he did not need much training to act with 


temperance, Thaumaturgus is distinguished from the average young student.®° On the other hand, 





82 Gronov ÉAeye Kai rapávopov eivat ui] oxépyetw TOV Grae EK Tod natpóc adTH koupo0&vra yápov, GAAG Kai xpóc 
étepov åvaykáčeoðo [Aénew, Evdc Svtoc £v TH qoos TOD yáuov Hc Lia yEvEeoic Kai Odvatoc eic (VSM 5). 

83 See the Pastoral Epistles, e.g. 1 Tim 5:3-16 (on ideal conduct for widows) and Titus 2:3-5 (on conduct appropriate 
for both older and younger women). On Macrina’s obedience, see Fotis Vasileiou, “At a Still Point of a Turning 
World,” 455: since Macrina’s obedience to her father’s wishes led to suffering because of social norms instead of 
suffering because of defying social norms (as did Thecla), she presents an appropriate model for the fourth-century 
urban setting. 

84 tóv 68 cuvappoo0évta KATH THV TOV yovéov Kpiow uù veOvávat OuoyupiGeto, GAAG TOV «TH BEd GOvta» o1 Tv 
¿niða tfjg Gvactdosas (VSM 5). 

85 I think that in this instance, Rubenson's assessment of education as refining but not inculcating virtue is somewhat 
justified. However, a passage like VGT 19 (in which Thaumaturgus “harnesses” his impulses) still complicates the 
picture, as discussed above. 
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his program of study itself contains no Christian elements; he could be any elite youth of the 
third or fourth centuries CE who pursued studies in an urban center. Like these other young men, 
he probably attached himself to an individual instructor whose expertise would have included 
rhetoric.96 The bios passes over most of the specifics of Thaumaturgus' education, on the 
assumption that the text's audience would have been familiar with the typical course of elite 
male éyK0KAtoc masía. Instead, the biographer concentrates on bringing the contrast between 
Christian teaching and alternative philosophies into high relief. Gregory portrays Thaumaturgus’ 
dawning realization that Christian philosophy is superior as a by-product of relationships with 
and among students. Education takes place in the context of relationship. 

The contrast between the truly valuable “traits of spiritual renown” (nvevuatuñe 
evonpiac) and the “trifles of the world below” (1006 xáto Anpovs) introduced in the prooimion 
of the VGT reemerge at this stage of the narrative, as Gregory works to show what is unique 
about Christian doctrine by focusing on its fruits.*" The practice of judging a teaching or a person 


based on its fruits is recommended by both Jesus and Paul in the Scriptures, even though 





36 Texts and their interpretation formed the core of elementary and secondary education in the classical world. 
Typically beginning at the age of 7, students learned their letters and reading from a grammatistes and/or 
grammatikos before advancing to literary and linguistic studies under rhetores around age 14. This period, between 
ages 14 and 19, usually involved the study of standard subjects (grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, arithmetic, music, 
geometry, astronomy), before older students peeled off to work with philosophers, orators, or in one of the 
professional fields (medicine, architecture, law, teaching). For the standard course of education in the classical, 
Hellenistic, and imperial worlds, see Clarke, Higher Education; Raffaela Cribiore, Writing, teachers, and students in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt, American Studies in Papryology, no. 36 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996) and Gymnastics of 
the Mind: Greek education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001); Robert A. 
Kaster, Guardians of Language: the Grammarian and Society in Late Antiquity (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1988); Henri-Irénée Marrou, L "Église de l'Antiquité tardive (Paris: Éditions du Seuil, 1985); Teresa Morgan, 
Literate Education in the Hellenistic and Roman Worlds (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998); Kevin 
Robb, Literacy and Paideia in Ancient Greece (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994). 

87 VGT 6. 
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Gregory does not directly point out this correlation.®* Just as Macrina's educational bibliography 
pointed to positive moral formation as the criterion for adjudicating between appropriate and 
inappropriate texts, so here the moral dimension becomes Gregory's lens for talking about the 
philosophies one might choose to pursue. Macrina selected a text to be her companion, but 
Thaumaturgus selects his texts on the basis of what he sees among his companions. The pursuit 
of worldly philosophy does not cultivate peace, a desirable quality for Christian life (e.g., 1 Tim 
2:2). On the contrary, Thaumaturgus “saw Greek and barbarian philosophy alike divided into 
different conceptions in their opinions on the divine, and the leading exponents of the positions 
not converging toward one another but competing to consolidate each position separately by 
subtlety of speech." 9? Therefore he “left them to refute each other as if in a civil war."?? Gregory 
highlights the negative social outcomes associated with Greek and barbarian philosophies and 
thereby indicates how relationships might inform learning: the animosity between philosophers 
of various schools reflects some deeper problem with those schools. 

Given this emphasis on relationship as a source of helpful information, Thaumaturgus' 
turn to Christianity is depicted as a reasoned response to the interpersonal incoherence 
engendered by Greek education and philosophy. As Harold F. Cherniss puts it, “In his life of 
Gregory the Thaumaturge" Gregory shows “that even the worst of pagan learning may be good 


training, may lead a man up to the true faith."?! Gregory also takes a jab at intellectual 


88 Cf. Mt 7:16 (with divine judgment in 3:10); 12:33 and interpretation in 12:35, with parallels in Lk 6:43, 45. See 
Gal 5:22-23 for "fruits of the Spirit," along with 6:8-9 on reaping a good harvest from good planting (cf. Rom 8:23, 
where believers have the first fruits of the Spirit). 
89 Enei yup £ióev Tpdc Sia@dpouc onoA(ysic £v taic Epi ToD Osiov õóčoc oyitouévnv tiv Envy Kai tiv 
BapBapov dpoiws quU.ocooíav, Kai Tos THV SOYLATOV nposotnkórac, OVTE npóc GAANAOVS cou paítvovrac, Kai TO 
Kad’ Eavtov Ékaotov Kpatóve TH nepivoig TOV Aóyov OLAovEetkodvtas (VGT 13). 
robtous uèv ğonep év éupuA(o TOAELO, ÙT GAAHAOV åvatperouévovg KatéAinev (VGT 13). 
?! Cherniss, The Platonism of Gregory of Nyssa, 10. 
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incoherence when he remarks on the “emptiness” of public oratorical performance, claiming 
Thaumaturgus recognized its shaky foundation on “fancy logical footwork” and “artificial 
reasonings."?? Similarities to classical Greek dismissals of sophistry are not accidental. The long 
tradition of philosophers bemoaning rhetoric's deceptive nature had, by the time Gregory writes, 
become a standard part of Mediterranean intellectual consciousness.?? Reading may be an 
especially complicated task when texts, words, and arguments may conceal a rhetorician's true 
intent. But Gregory explains that Thaumaturgus navigates the difficult straits by combining 
reading with another mode of learning, his awareness of relationships. The two modes are twined 


together. 


3. Moses, VM 1.17-19 and VM II.6-18 

In Gregory's hands, Moses' turn from worldly pursuits to a single-minded pursuit of the 
truth is explained in terms of his relationships with his biological and adoptive mothers. In both 
the historia and theoria segments of the bios, Gregory explains the rejection of Pharaoh's 
daughter as an advance toward true wisdom. The women are equated with antagonistic forms of 
philosophy, embodying their respective cultures.?^ As for Thaumaturgus, so for Moses: the move 
to higher philosophy is partly inspired by a recognition that the alternative leads to bad ends, in 
this case a striving against the teachings of the fathers. Gregory insists "Scripture concedes that 


his relationship with her who was falsely called his mother should not be rejected until he had 


?? kataaußáver 68 Tov EoTOTA AÓyov tfj nioteoc, TOV OVSELLLG Aoyufj twi TEplepyia Kai TeyviKaic MAOKAIC 
Kkpacxovóuevov (VGT 13). 

°3 Cf. works as early as Plato's Meno and Aristophanes' Clouds. Gregory expresses a similarly negative view of ñ 
dtaAeKktud and the philosophical (and rhetorical) incoherence that undermines access to truth in De anima GNO 
Online 15.34.11ff. See a brief discussion of this passage in Susan Wessel, *Memory and Individuality in Gregory of 
Nyssa's Dialogus de anima et resurrectione," JECS, Volume 18, Number 3 (Fall 2010): 369-392, esp. 376-378. 

?! This conceptual metaphor has a rich cultural context: the female figure copia (Wisdom, Proverbs); the allegory of 
Sarah and Hagar in Gal 4; Roman imperial visual culture (coins, sculpture) depicting cities and countries as women. 
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seen his own maturity was imperfect. But he who has already run up to the heights, as we have 
learned about Moses, will be ashamed to be called the son of one who is barren by nature."?? By 
emphasizing the role of maturity in Moses' decision-making process, Gregory depicts education 
and developmental progress in tandem. To linger in a relationship with a philosophy that is 
unable to bear fruit would be a mistake for the mature student who has been made aware of the 
alternative way. 

But rather than totally denying the usefulness of worldly education, as he did for 
Macrina, Gregory suggests it must be subjected to examination in light of the heavenly wisdom 
and the subject's intellectual and moral needs. A moment of crisis becomes the catalyst for this 
examination. Like Macrina and Thaumaturgus, Moses faces a decision that functions in the bios 
as a test of his virtue, and he reveals an early aptitude for enacting justice. By killing the 
Egyptian who was oppressing the Hebrew slave, Moses aligns himself with his native people and 
with the side of the divine. Moses is, according to Scripture, out of place, unlike Macrina or 
Thaumaturgus. Gregory depicts his turn as a form of return, emphasizing the constancy of 
Moses' identity: 

Indeed, he was not separated from her [his natural mother] while he was being 

brought up by the princess, but was nursed by his mother's milk, as the history 

states. This teaches, it seems to me, that if we should be involved with outside 

teachings (toic £&o0&v Adyotc) during our education, we should not separate 

ourselves from the nourishment of the Church's milk, which would be her laws 


and customs. By these the soul is nourished and matured, making from this the 
starting point of the upward ascent.”° 


95... ÉoG TOTE ODYYMpET ó Aóyoc ui dmoOcio0at ti]v Tic vevoovouov LNTPds otkeiótr ta, Ec üv ti; TO ATEASC THC 
Tukíag £v Eovtd PAE. O 68 Tpdc Byos dn àvaópaquóv, wc nepi TOD Maiboéws Eudbonev, aioyóvrv mnyrosctoa Tis 
KATA MPVOLW åyóvov nais ovopáGso0at (VM II.10). 
96 fic 0988 napà TH Pactrid: tpepóuevog åneoyioðn, TA UNTPd yóXakt, KAAS ý iotopia qnot, tin vobuevoc, SmEp 
pot doket ói9Gokstv, si toic £&o0ev Aóyoic kaBopuAotnpev EV TO KALPA ts TALdEvOEwG, ur] yopiGso0ot Tod 
ozotpéqovtoc Tc Thc ExkAnotac yáXaktoc. Todto 8’ àv et TH VOU te Kai tà BON cric ExKAnoiac, oic tpépevot 
T] Woy] xai Gdpbvetat, EvtedVEv tiG eig Dyos avadpopttis tàs GPopLAs novpévn (VM IL12). 
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Once he has made the decision to ascend to the height of divine philosophy, he immediately falls 
into open antagonism with an Egyptian and departs to the wilderness of Midian.” 
B. Advancing by way of retreat 

Moving from the first to the second of the three developmental stages, we find in each 
bios a further distillation of the subject's sense of purpose. Yet the modes of learning continue to 
operate simultaneously. Each exemplar's training involves a retreat from the world and its cares 
that facilitates more complete devotion to the divine. Although the peaceful period is inevitably 
interrupted and the exemplar is called back to public life, the retreat is portrayed as a crucial 
element of the subject's virtuous formation. 
1. Moses, VM I.20-22 and VM II.19-53 

In the VM, Gregory describes retreat from everyday life as an opportunity for the 
retreatant to prepare himself for public engagement. Philo, in his Life of Moses, also highlights 
the importance of this period; although both Philo and Gregory rely on Scripture for the outline 
of events in Moses' retreat, their interpretations differ in revealing ways. While Philo frames 


events as preparation for Moses’ kingly leadership and his role as lawgiver,?? Gregory describes 





John David Penniman's recent article discusing how Gregory uses the image of mother's milk in the VM, the eulogy 
for Basil, and the commentary on the Song of Songs highlights the Roman conception of a mother's milk as 
nourishment that can transmit "cultural or familial identity" to the child, an additional aspect of the portrait of Moses 
receiving nourishment from two mothers (John David Penniman, “Fed to Perfection: Mother's Milk, Roman Family 
Values, and the Transformation of the Soul in Gregory of Nyssa,” Church History, Volume 84, Issue 3 [September 
2015): 495-530, 497). 
?! Gregory, however, depicts the murder positively by unpacking what he considers its higher (or alternatively 
deeper) meaning: it is admirable to slay the one who rises up in opposition to true religion (VM II.13). 
°8 Clement of Alexandria discusses Moses’ role in terms more akin to Philo. In his Stromateis 1.23-28, he offers a 
short commentary on the life of Moses that highlight" s Moses’ excellent leadership and philosophy. The beginning 
at 1.24.158(1) sums up his Mosaic portrait: “So Moses is for us a prophet, legislator, organizer, general, statesman, 
philosopher" (Eotw oov ó Movofic Hiv npoontikóc, vouio0gtikóc. TAKTIKOS, otpatmyóc, TOAITIKOC, P1AGGOOC). 
He goes on to explain that all of Moses' attributes are those which properly belong to a king. On the upbringing of 
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the discipline that makes Moses ready to encounter God, an activity he says is the goal of the 
human pursuit of virtue. In VM IL.19, explaining Moses' transition to a period of retreat, is a 
general comment that “the truth will shine, illuminating the eyes of our soul with its own rays" 
(EXIGE TOTE 1 GANVEIA, tais iði papuapvyais tàs ts yoxs ye nepravyáčovoa) on one 
who takes the “peaceful and tranquil course of life" (ñ sipnvucÌ Kai å&nróñeuoc owryoyrn). Philo 
says Moses learns how to be a shepherd in Midian, “being instructed for leadership, for the task 
of a shepherd is also a preparation for the task of a king, to have charge of that most gentle flock 
of human beings." ?? In a variation on the theme, Gregory explains that in solitude “all the 
movements of the soul in us, in the manner of sheep, are shepherded by the will of the presiding 
reason" (návtov TOV £v NIV tfjg yoxs xwnpócov, npopóátov ótknv, TO BovAnpatt TOD 
EMLOTATODVTOS Aóyov noruatvouévæv, VM IL18). Both interpreters highlight Moses’ 
development, but Gregory attends more closely to the experience of Moses as a "personality," a 
figure whose training is explicitly taking place within the soul.'°° This internal preparation also 
appears in Gregory’s historia account: the exemplar pauses after God commands him to free the 
Israelites, and Gregory says this was to initiate a period of testing, "especially so that he might 
learn the strength sprung up in him from God" (óg àv péAtota uáðor THY £yywopévnv ODTH 


0gó0ev ioybv, VM I.21).!?! 





Moses in Philo (mainly his education in Egypt), see Louis H. Feldman, “Philo’s View of Moses’ Birth and 
Upbringing,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, Volume 64, Number 2 (April 2002): 258-281. 

?? Philo, De Vita Mosis 1.60: npoói6aokópvog sis Tlyeuovtav: rowutvtkr| yàp LEAdéty koi xpoyupvaota Baoueac TH 
HEAAOVTL tfj NLEPOTATIS TOV àvOpánzov £uocateiv dyéAnc. 

100 This is not to say that Philo is unconcerned with the attributes of Moses’ soul; the ability to lead with justice is 
certainly a reflection on qualities of soul. Nevertheless, Gregory's account places more overt emphasis on this aspect 
of the exemplar's training. 

101 éyviyvopo1 can mean both to be “born in" or “bred in" and “spring up, appear in.” This latter meaning is more 
common when the verb is used of qualities (LSJ, s.v. “éyyityvouav’). I have here chosen to translate as though the 
strength has newly sprung up in Moses, since that helps make sense of his need for a period to learn about it. 
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The second stage of Moses' educational program takes place in the wilderness, which 
Gregory characterizes as a space apart from a community, yet one that enriches Moses' ability to 
engage in meaningful relationships.'°* Eschewing human contact, Moses receives divine 
revelation and forms a closer relationship with God. While in the wilderness, Moses receives his 
revelation at the burning bush. VM I.20 describes it as an “awe-inspiring theophany" (oopepà 
Osopávsıa) that is revealed to Moses’ eyes and ears. In the theoria, Gregory explains that the 
divine flame in an “earthly” (ynivnc) bush foreshadows the mystery of Christ's Incarnation. 9? 
Being apart from the distractions of everyday life is a crucial part of Moses' encounter with this 
awesome mystery. Gregory writes that in the presence of the divine light and the divine voice, 
Moses learns that none of those things which are grasped by the senses or which are understood 
with thought truly exists, but *only the transcendent essence and cause of everything, on which 
everything depends" (zÀi|v tfjg óxtepaveotóong oboíag Kai aitiac Tod navtóc àp’ Tl énta TO 
mav, VM IL24). What is the point of better understanding this God? Gregory comments on the 
possible benefit of the retreat period, again in broad terms that encompass his own day: the 
person who encounters the divine light *becomes able to assist others to salvation, to destroy the 


tyranny which holds power wickedly, and to lead out to freedom everyone held in punishing 





However, it is entirely possible Gregory means instead to suggest that Moses has possessed this strength for some 
time and is just now going to explore it more fully. 

102 This is in contrast to the portrayal by Philo, who needs to show Moses leading flocks and a family in Midian to 
demonstrate his preparedness for leadership. In the VGT, as we will see below, Gregory recognizes that Moses was 
not alone during his time in Midian, but he still emphasizes solitude when it suits his argument about Moses’ 
development. 

103 On this theophany and the role of the light-darkness dichotomy in Gregory’s language about God's self- 
revelation to human beings, especially in the VM, see Philip Kariatlis, **Dazzling Darkness’: The Mystical or 
Theophanic Theology of St. Gregory of Nyssa," Phronema, Volume 27, Number 2 (2012): 99-123. 
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slavery."!94 


In a number of other ways, too, the departure from everyday concerns and Egyptian 
power facilitates a transformation in Moses. On the basis of the leprous hand and staff-to-snake 
miracles (Exod 4:1-9), Gregory describes a contrastive relationship between Moses and 
Pharaoh.!95 Pharaoh's obsession with earthly appearances makes him subject to trickery through 
magic and its illusions, while Moses has been "strengthened by the illumination of the light," and 
this quality accompanies him from the wilderness back into Egypt.!°° “Just as an athlete who has 
sufficiently trained his athletic strength with his physical trainer, he would now boldly and 
confidently strip for the contest with his opponents."!? The miracles he witnessed and performed 
in the wilderness sustain him upon his return. Gregory depicts Moses' retreat in the desert of 
Midian as what Alison Goddard Elliott calls “a third pole" between the seeming opposites of 
nature and culture, superior to both because it is a space where the holy person may experience 
or recreate a paradisiacal state. !0* 

We might, in fact, argue that Moses never leaves the state he enters in the wilderness, 
even when he goes on to lead the Israelites. In the VM, any strict delineation of developmental 
stages, convenient for constructing an exemplary portrait, seems to dissolve in the face of 


Gregory's interpretation of the biblical narrative. In a recursive pattern of behavior, Moses 





04 tóte TOLODTOS yívetat olog xai £tépotc eic ootnpíav &pkéoat kai kaOeAeiv LEV trjv é&rikpatoboav kaküq 
topavvíóa, £&eAéo0a1 68 TPdc EAEvBEpiav nüv TO TH novnp SovAsia. katakpatovuevov (VM 11.26). 

95 His primary focus in the passage is on how these transformations prefigure the incarnation of Christ (VM IL27- 
33); however, he does subsequently describe the effects on Moses in terms of his training. 

96 Sià ts TOD OWTO EKAGLLWEwSs õvvayoðbsin (VM II.36). 

7 Kabdnep tic GOANTIS ikavOc év raSotpifov tiv KOAntIKIW avdpsiav ékueAetoac, Dapodv iion Kai rexoWdc, 
Ttpóc TOV àyõva t&v éxOp@v arodvetat (VM II.36). 

08 Alison Goddard Elliott, Roads to Paradise: Reading the Lives of Early Saints (Hanover: University Press of New 
England for Brown University Press, 1987), esp. 132. 
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undertakes multiple periods of retreat in order to engage with God and then to mediate between 
God and the people. The presentation of relationships and pedagogical communities takes 
precedence over a strictly linear progression in the exemplar's literary portrait.!? From his 
solitary trip to the top of Mount Sinai to retrieve the commandments to his vision of the heavenly 
tabernacle, much of Moses' time in the wilderness with the Israelites involves vacillating 
between retreat and return, contemplation and activity. Each moment of retreat leads him back 
again to engagement with the people. 

Adding to the impression that Moses' training is cumulative and is effective for a wider 
community, Gregory explains the fact that Moses brings his wife and son along with him to 
Egypt in terms of education. Not only was the retreat a period that allowed him to build a family 
unit, but it is a sort of capstone for his earlier training. Moses’ wife accompanies him because he 
needs to hold onto certain beneficial elements from his worldly education. The interpretation 
insists that discernment leads to fruitfulness: 

The foreign wife will follow him, for there are some things derived from outside 

education which should not be rejected as comrades in our giving birth to virtue. 

For both moral and natural philosophy may some time become for the higher way 

of life a comrade, friend, and companion of life (oóGvyóg te Kai qa Kai 


KOW@VOG ts Gof]o), as long as the offspring of this union introduce no sort of 
foreign defilement.!!? 





10 Rowan A. Greer, in discussing the ways Gregory depicts progression through and reciprocity of moral, natural, 
and contemplative stages in the Christian life as in fact two collapsed categories of vision and virtue interacting, 
expresses quite clearly that for Gregory “moral virtue is from one perspective the prerequisite for vision, but it is 
equally true that vision is what enables moral progress” (Greer, One Path for All, 159). That is, rather than adhering 
strictly to a more Platonic or Origenic conception that perfect virtue must precede access to divine truths, Gregory 
seems to say that virtue and visionare mutually reinforcing. On this issue of whether purification/virtue precedes or 
follows revealed visions of the divine see also Philip Kariatlis, **Dazzling Darkness’: The Mystical or Theophanic 
Theology of St. Gregory of Nyssa,” Phronema, Volume 27, Number 2 (2012): 99-123, esp. 107-108. 
110 AxorovOyoet 68 adt Kai T] £& GAAOPHAOV ópóCoyog: Kot yap TI Kai Thc &&o TaSevcEws npóc ovCvyiav Tiv 
sig Tekvoyoviay åpetis ook ANOBANTOV. Kai yap 7 Ouch Te Kai Quotkr| qU.ooogía yévotto Gv NOTE THO 
oynAotépopío cóGvyóc TE Kai MIAN Kai KOLVMVOG tis oñs, LOVOV si TA EK TADTNS Kvata UNdEV EMAyoLTO Tod 
GAAOMDAOD pi&opacoc (VM IL37). 
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To unpack the limitations and explicate how one should remove foreign defilement, Gregory 
interprets the troubling episode when the Lord attacks Moses on the road and the circumcision of 
Moses' son (Exod 4:24-26) as the removal of extraneous philosophical training on the way to 
fully developed virtue.!!! The learning modes of revelation and relationship twine together for 
Moses; it is his relationships with the divine and with his companions that ratify the virtue he 
displays. 
2. Thaumaturgus, VGT 23-27 

Gregory depicts Thaumaturgus' wilderness retreat as a retreat from the moral depravity 
of public life, with its attendant temptations to vanity, arrogance, and wickedness. Because he 
wrote for a Neocaesarean audience, the public role of their bishop cannot be denied, but Gregory 
seems to propose an alternative to worldly models of leadership. Thaumaturgus leaves the site of 
his education and takes himself off to his native land. Yet, because his people seek to turn his 
learning to public use, which might have meant he would “acquire a good repute among them as 
a sort of fruit of his great labors,” he retreats further in order to avoid arrogance and pride.'!” It is 
in this way that Thaumaturgus "became in our times another Moses, rivaling him absolutely in 
his wondrous deeds."! ? 
Gregory collapses the distinction between Scriptural virtue and contemporary virtue, 


making Moses an imitable model by showing Thaumaturgus, whom readers should imitate, as 


11 VM II.38. For patristic exegesis of this passage, see A.S. Jacobs, “Blood Will Out: Jesus’ Circumcision and Early 
Christian Readings of Exodus 4:24-26," Henoch Voulme 30, Number 2 (2008): 311-332. 

1? > Gv tva KApTOV oyoín TOV pakpõv zóvov tiv ér^ adbtoIs sùõokiuno (VGT 24). 

BAAos ttc OdTOS £v toic KAO’ uc ypóvoi; Mobof|s AtEYVas mpdc tà ékeivov Hadpata TV ápAAav Éyov (VGT 
24). 
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one link in a mimetic chain stretching from the distant past to the readers’ present.!!* The 
Scriptural synkrisis, as one might expect, comes out in Thaumaturgus’ favor, for he was alone, 
unlike Moses who had a wife.!!5 Thus “it is possible for someone who knows well how to 
perceive virtue to judge which of them was marked more by the passionless life."!!6 Gregory 
leaves the outcome unstated, but seems to be trying to script a judicial role for his audience. 
For Thaumaturgus the remote place serves as an antidote to culture, a space for being 
close only to God.!! Gregory makes the exemplar’s encounter with God, an example of 
relational and revelatory learning modes, the central focus of the retreat period. First, 
Thaumaturgus engages with the truth by drowning out the call of personal ambition and focusing 
instead on the self as a conduit to relationship with the divine: “Separating himself from the 
commotions of the marketplace and from town life altogether, he lived in a remote place alone 
and with himself, and through himself with God."!!? This idea of recognizing the divine image 
within oneself pervades Gregory's corpus, appearing most prominently in the soul’s need to 
cleanse itself of “rust” (ióc), “mud” (nnàóc), or “mire” (Bóppopoc) to uncover and restore its 
created beauty in De Virginitate.!? The concept also depends on his interpretation of Genesis 


1:27; he holds that human beings were created in God's image and likeness but lose sight of that 





1^ See especially Williams, Authorised Lives, Chapter 2. Williams traces a similar dynamic in Gregory's eulogy of 
Basil. That Gregory uses Moses and Moses' story similarly in the eulogy and in the VGT shows a consistency of 
thought about one role of Scripture in shaping Christian conceptions of self and community. This will be explored 
further in Chapter 3. 

15 Although remember that in the VM, Gregory remarked more about Moses' solitude than on his wife as a 
companion. The “historical facts" become malleable in service of interpretive goals. 

16 &ptvew £&gou TH npóc GpETI KAAS PAgmew émotauévo, ónotépo tovtov LAAAOV ó Bios SV &raOsíac yéyove 
(VGT 25). 

[n this instance, Gregory does focus on desert as “not-culture” rather than on the desert as a mediating space 
between nature and culture (Elliott, Roads to Paradise). See earlier note. 

15 kai kaóAov Thc £v GoTel Siaywytic EavtOV yopícac, £v goxaT1G tvi EAVTO uóvo ovvijy, Kai Sv Eavtod TH Os 
(VGT 24). 

I? Gregory of Nyssa, De virginitate GNO Online 31.299.21, 26. 
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likeness due to the accumulated dirt of sin.'?? Solitude provides both a chance to purify the self 
and an associated opportunity to encounter the divine. 

Second, revelation offers a form of training that validates and empowers the exemplar. 
Through a powerful vision and audition, the evangelist John and Mary the mother of Christ 
convey to Thaumaturgus a creed encapsulating the “truth of pious faith."!?! The full text of the 
creed may not be original to Gregory Thaumaturgus, though some kernel may have been 
inscribed on a wall at Neocaesarea.'?? More likely, it was composed by Gregory for the original 
oral presentation of the encomiastic biography or later for the written bios. In either case, its 


importance for the fourth-century audience cannot be overstated.'? Gregory intervenes with a 


120 See further in De virginitate GNO Online 31.297.24-298.21. For an in-depth study of Gregory’s anthropology, 
see Zachhuber, Human Nature in Gregory of Nyssa. Zachhuber traces in Gregory's oeuvre the creation of man, as a 
species, in the image of God, sharing a common human nature (@botc) (154-160); on the basis of this he argues, 
convincingly, that De Virginitate shows "the item created in the image of God [nature] has not been substantially 
altered, but damaged and its beauty obscured by the existence of evil" (178). Specifically on the image of God 
within the human person, see J.T. Muckle, “The Doctrine of St. Gregory of Nyssa on Man as the Image of God,” 
Mediaeval Studies 7 (1945): 55-84. 

121 tic svoeBods ríoteog f| &AńOswa (VGT 29). In his translation, Michael Slusser translates £bceflotg with 
“orthodox,” but I see no reason to make this interpretive leap. Maraval translates with “pieuse,” and I have followed 
him here (Maraval, Éloge de Gregoire le Thaumaturge, 133). 

122 Slusser, St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, 8. Mitchell, with Abramowski, rejects the authenticity, adding that the text 
was not known to Basil when he wrote his De Spiritu Sancto circa 375 CE (Mitchell, *The Life and Lives," 109). 
Telfer, however, holds the Creed to be one of Thaumaturgus' authentic compositions (William Telfer, “The Cultus 
of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus," Harvard Theological Review, Volume 29, Number 4 [1936]: 225-344). If the Creed 
does have an historical kernel that was inscribed on the church in Neocaesarea, it was most likely a basic tripartite 
statement about the divine persons that Nyssen has significantly expanded. I am inclined to agree with Slusser, who 
suggests the simple form “One God, One Lord, One Holy Spirit, Perfect Trinity" (Slusser, St. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, 55 n. 28); Lane Fox also argues for the historicity of such a formula (Robin Lane Fox, Pagans and 
Christians [London: Penguin Books, 1986], 521). 

123 The inclusion of the Creed material also helps scholars date the text to sometime post-381 CE, after Gregory had 
attended the Council of Constantinople, where the Nicene Creed and trinitarian theology were confirmed. 

In Thaumaturgus' own writings, Jesus and the Holy Spirit are not often mentioned and the Incarnation is generally 
treated instrumentally. Possible explanations for the texts’ apparent lack of theological sophistication are proposed 
by Slusser, including that the theological works are 1) exoteric and intended for uncatechized Christians, 2) 
composed early in Thaumaturgus' life and therefore unsophisticated, or 3) simply reflective of Gregory's own 
“rudimentary” grasp of Christian dogma (Slusser, St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, 8-10). Lane Fox provides a brief but 
useful discussion of Gregory's apparent relation to Origen's works and known teaching methods in Pagans and 
Christians, 519-525. Luise Abramowski (“Das Bekenntnis des Gregor Thaumaturgus bei Gregor von Nyssa und das 
Problem seiner Echtheit,” Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte vol. 87 no. 2 [1976]: 145-166.) and Slusser both point 
out that the sophisticated Creed is more likely to have been composed by Nyssen. 
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moment of narrative commentary to explicate the relevance of this creed for faith in his own day. 
Thaumaturgus “left that God-given teaching to his successors as a kind of inheritance, by which 
the people there [Neocaesarea] are initiated to this day, thus remaining unaffected by every 
heretical wickedness.”!”4 Gregory's comment proclaims that divine words mediated by a holy 
and virtuous teacher have an enduring power. His revelation is not just his, but it is an 
inheritance for the Christian community to come. Similarly, Gregory’s text, which records these 
formative moments from the exemplar’s life, can continue to transmit that inheritance. 

In this portion of the bios, revelation works as a type of training that draws upon the 
student’s physical senses and his rational faculties, and it galvanizes Thaumaturgus’ 
development as a virtuous actor who may use reason and action in service of the divine, even 
within the world.'?? Once again employing the metaphor of a trained athlete, Gregory describes 
the effect of the revelation on Thaumaturgus’ resolve: 

He was filled with a certain boldness and confidence through that vision, like an 

athlete who, since he has enough experience from competition and strength from 

training, strips confidently for the race and prepares for the contest against his 

competitors; now he likewise, suitably anointed in soul by his care for himself and 

by the allied help of the grace which was revealed to him, thus undertook his 

contests. !”° 


The emphasis on accumulated experience highlights the transformative nature of Thaumaturgus’ 


training. Training is certainly not instantaneous, but in the Christian context it may be catalyzed 


124 Kai toic &pe£fjc, Gonep TIVa KAfpov tiv 0g6660tov ékeivnv SiSacKkahiav kataneiv: SV Ac pootaywyeitar uéypi 
TOD vOv ó ExEivys Aaóc, náong aipETiKTs KaKias StapEivac dmEipatos (VGT 31). 
125 He is prepared to fight against the power of “the Adversary” (tod &vtixeuiévov, VGT 34). 
126 Eres) totvuv nappnotag Tivos Kai 06poouc Sid tfjc Óyeog &keivys MANNS &yéveto, kaðánep Tic AOANTIIC 
àpkoboav npóc tods &O0X0uc &gnetpíav te Kai SOvaptv &k raðotpiBov KTHOLEVOG, Dapo@v anodvETat TPds TO 
OTASLOV, Kai TPdc TOs àvtut&Aovc &yovíGevat TOV ADTOV TPOTOV kàkeivoc, TH TE kað’ éavtòv LEAETH kai TH 
ovp yt Tis &xupavetorg ADTH YAPLTOG, ikavàg tiv voyr]v dAEwwapEvos, obtws àvtaußávetar TOV àyóvæov (VGT 
34). 
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by isolated moments of revelatory experience. That is, self-discipline and external gift twine 
together for the shaping of the exemplar and then again in the literary presentation of this 
process. 

The relational learning mode also plays a role in Thaumaturgus' story, when a Christian 
teacher helps Thaumaturgus advance to the second stage of his educational program. Despite his 
wisdom, he “did not disdain to use another teacher for divine things" when Origen took him on 
as a pupil." Gregory notes that “this is the Origen mentioned in books." ?? The reference to 
Thaumaturgus' humility makes this moment of ecclesiastical name-dropping, an opportunity to 
praise the exemplar's academic pedigree without suggesting that it made him puffed up. After he 
completes his education, Thaumaturgus tries to retire to an obscure place. 

Gregory continues to address the fact that the very occasion for which he composed this 
bios is a public celebration commemorating Thaumaturgus' Neocaesarean leadership. Given the 
ongoing tension between worldliness and spiritual development, Gregory depicts Thaumaturgus’ 
re-integration into public life as a spiritually fruitful event; indeed, the vision serves as incentive 
for Thaumaturgus to begin his fruitful preaching. But Gregory emphasizes the exemplar's 
reluctance. Thaumaturgus’ attempts to flee the world entirely are foiled by the machinations of a 
well-meaning Phaidimos, the second person with whom Thaumaturgus has a formative 
relationship. This bishop of Amasea contrives to ordain the exemplar remotely. This ordination 


at a distance depends on the efficacy of the spoken word: the most important element of the 


127 &vépo yprjoac0a1 SiSackdAM npóc tà Beia TOV LAO HLGTOV, ook ånnéiwoev (VGT 22). 

128 'Opryévng è oðtos Ty, OD TOAD &ri toig ovyypáupaor AOyOs (VGT 22). Raymond Van Dam illustrates 
convincingly that there is no real evidence Gregory of Nyssa knew the writings of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
(Raymond Van Dam, “Hagiography and History," 280-281). Among the compositions attributed to Thaumaturgus is 
an Address of Thanksgiving to Origen, which describes Origen's teaching methods, but Gregory of Nyssa does not 
mention anything about the details of Thaumaturgus' time under the theologian in the VGT, merely that it happened. 
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investiture is the word of ordination, and the laying on of hands can apparently take place at a 
later time."? Although Thaumaturgus could not escape the call to service, his eventual return to 
public life and a leadership role is presented as a positive development, especially for the 
inhabitants of Neocaesarea who make up Gregory's audience. 
3. Macrina, VSM 5-11 

Macrina enters domestic retreat when she rejects marriage and devotes herself to her 
mother. It is only later in the text, however, that Gregory describes her choice as a retreat. 
Macrina and Emmelia gather a larger community of Christian women in their household at 
Annesi, and these women, from a range of socio-economic backgrounds, !?? model a form of 
contemplative retreat without needing to be in the wilderness. These women become not 
disciplined athletes, but angelic figures: “Just as by death souls are freed from the body and 
released from the cares of this life, so their life was separated from these things, divorced from 
all mortal vanity and attuned to an imitation of the existence of the angels."?! Their monasticism 
is partly responsible for this formation, but the two learning modes of revelation and relationship 
are cited. Gregory makes two points about Macrina's role: she is first a guide for her mother, and 


then together the two of them shape the community of women who all live in common. It is her 





1? Tn contrast, by the early second century, New Testament books show that both baptism and laying on of hands to 
impart the Holy Spirit seem to be necessary for full incorporation into the Church (Acts 19:1-7; more specifically for 
ordination/investiture at 2 Timothy 1:6). I agree with Slusser's assessment of the relationship between this 
ordination and typical ordination practices in the period. He remarks that “I doubt if Gregory of Nyssa was so 
concerned to save canonical precision” (Slusser, St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, 52 n. 21). 
130 In VSM 11, Gregory remarks that some of the women originally incorporated were household slaves; VSM 28 
mentions one community member "outstanding for her wealth and birth and the youthful bloom of her body" (Ev 
Tabt TV YOVY tic TOV EvoYNLOVOV nAo0tQ Kai yévgt kai TH TOD Gpatos po). This Vetiana is the daughter of a 
senator and had been married to a prominent man. In VSM 29, he names Lampadium, identified as having a 
leadership role for the group of virgins. 
P! Koaddrep yap ai óux Oavátov vv couátov éivOeicat yvyai Kai THV Kata TOV Bíov TODTOV LEPILVOV 
OVVEKADOVTAL, obtoc KEYOMPLOTO atv Å Gor| Kai ümákioto n&ong Puorikfji LATALOTHTOS Kai TPO uino ts TOV 
aYYEA@V õiayoyñs Eppv8niCeto (VSM 11). 
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relationship with these many women that helps transform the domestic space into an educational 
space. 

These relationships also make Macrina's own retreat from married life and from an urban 
setting a period that brings her Scriptural learning to fruition; her earlier reading shapes her 
devotional practices, which in turn give her life an angelic component. Throughout VSM 5-11, 
Gregory emphasizes gradual transformation. It is revelation, however, that ultimately guides the 
entire structure and progress of the women's way of life. Gregory attributes the ongoing 
development of these women and their virtue to their philosophy, which “gave them additional 
aids for discovering goods leading them to greater purity." 1°? Through a combination of self- 
discipline and attentiveness to revealed goods, they receive encouragement in their way of life, a 
way apart from that which is worldly. 

The VSM describes not just Macrina’s retreat, but also their brother Naucratius’ 
retirement to private life in the local woods. His decision to “despise all the opportunities at 
hand" in favor of *a life of monasticism and poverty" enables him to engage in virtuous 
behaviors.'?? He cares for a group of poor and infirm elderly people and puts his talent for 
hunting to work procuring their food while simultaneously using those labors as a means of 
“subduing his youthfulness” and transforming his soul.?* The family's youngest brother, Peter, 
apparently did not leave home for his education or to pursue an illustrious public role; this latter 
he achieves anyway, for 


scorning the hindrances of external matters, and having nature as an adequate 
teacher of all good learning, and always looking to his sister and making her the 


132 Gei npòç TO kaDapócepov tai TOV épeupiokopiévov åyaððv npooO0rkoig TiS qUiocooíag érió:000nc (VSM 11). 
133 t&v év ygpoiv ånávtov drEepldov ... TOV LOvApN Kai åktńuova Biov (VSM 8). 
134 thy veótnta toic TOLOVTOIG ua KaTEdSépace TOvoIc (VSM 8). 
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mark of every good, he devoted himself to such virtue that he did not seem to be 
inferior to great Basil in virtuous qualities.?? 


Gregory links a Christian form of training to the cultivation of virtue, and even asserts that such 
training can take place in the home that has become a monastic setting. Like Macrina's reading 
program, her brothers’ paths present alternatives or supplements to the typical elite, male course 
of paideia. 
C. Reproducing exemplary learning 

The retreat from worldly things prepares the exemplar for teaching and leadership roles. 
The majority of each bios focuses on the exemplar's mature praxeis, which include ongoing 
moments of training and education, this time with the exemplar as a leader. Yet the educational 
process begun during the exemplar's upbringing never disappears from view. A brief discussion 
of representative examples will demonstrate the continued relevance of the Three Rs for other 
figures beyond the three exemplars. Gregory depicts pedagogical communities as dynamic and 


evolving entities. 


1. Moses, VM 1.29 and VM 1I.112-116 

Moses returns from his period of retreat to take up the mantle of teacher and guide. 
According to Gregory's theoria account, the Exodus is not just liberation from slavery, but a 
means of guiding the Israelites along the same path Moses himself trod when he rejected “the 
outside doctrines” (ta £&o0ev ðóyuata, VM II.13). Just as Moses grappled with an adversary in a 


series of battles, so those who choose to follow him are “threatened by the adversary with 


135 Obroc toivov tg nepi toù £&o0ev THV Aóyov &oyoAX(ac onepióov, ikavr|v 68 SiSdoKaAov navtóc åyaðoð 
panuacoc TI qoot £yov dei TE TPS tr]v GEAQTY BAénov Kai okonóv åyaðoð navtòs &keivrv TOLODLEVOG eig 
TOGOVTOV ETESMKEV dpetf|c, c LNdEV EAaTTOV TOD peyáñov Baotrsiov Soxeiv Eye £v toig KAT’ üpetr|v 
Tpotepypacw (VSM 12). 
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onslaughts of temptations” (tais t&v newaopiv npoopoAoic ono TOD åàvtiketuévov 
émnpedcovta, VM IIL56). 

Though they proceed toward freedom, neither Moses nor the Israelites fully leave 
Egyptian culture and its trappings behind. Gregory's commentary permeates the sections of the 
VM where he relates the events of Exod 12:36, for the excellence of Moses' command to despoil 
the Egyptians is not readily apparent. He claims "the loftier meaning is more fitting than the 
obvious one" (0 DYNAOTEPOS Aóyoc tis TpoxEipov óivotag àppoówubotepoc, VM IL115). Gregory 
steps in to direct his reader's attention to moral principles that are hidden behind apparently 
contradictory actions. In this difficult interpretive case, readers are told that precise imitation of 
the exemplar would be ill-advised. By despoiling the Egyptians, Moses and the Israelites instead 
transform their dark past into a form of devotion.'*° Gregory explains the way out from Egypt as 
a passage from earthly learning for its own sake to learning in the service of divine truth. 
Gregory here confirms that earthly learning can be beneficial for people of faith when it is 
applied to “adorn” (kaAA@miCw) the Church." 

Gregory describes the attributes of a leader in terms of relationships, bringing the 
relational mode of learning forward when he describes Moses as teacher. The people need a 
leader who can “counsel them against fear and will strengthen their downcast minds with the 
hope of divine help.” !?8 This function, however, is dependent upon the exemplar's own 


relationship with God: 


136 He writes that Basil, who also used his learning to beautify the Church, did so by “dedicating” (&vaOsíg, from 
avati8npt) that learning to God (VM II.116). Dedication to God is a frequent translation for this verb, especially 
among Christian authors (PGL, s.v. “àvatiðnpr’). 
137 VMILIIS. 
138 gvtiotijost TH qóo tv ovußovàńv, TH tc Ota ovuuayiac ¿Anii tò katentnyòs tis Siavotac Tapabapobvav 
(VM II.117). 
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This help would not come unless the heart of the leader spoke with God. Many of 

those placed in such a position are concerned only with outward appearance; of 

those hidden things which are observed only by God they have little thought. But 

for Moses it was not so. On the contrary, when he commanded the Israelites to be 

of good courage, he did cry out to God, although making no apparent sound, as 

God himself bears witness. '?? 
Gregory claims the communication in secret is proof of Moses' spiritual excellence. His lack of 
concern for “outward appearance" (tò matvouEevov), read in light of Matthew 6, illustrates his 
proper humility with respect to both God and human beings. The interlocking relationships 
between God, exemplar, and people pictured here mark Moses' actions as reflections of and 


ways to reproduce his training. In his virtue, the exemplar points referentially beyond himself 


and toward an ideal relationship with God. 


2. Thaumaturgus, VGT 265ff. 

Thaumaturgus, too, teaches members of his local community, mainly through the 
performance of wonders and symbolic actions, the thaumata that constitute his epithet.'*° 
Relationships, rather than being formative for the exemplar himself, allow him to shape the 
experiences and character of others. Thaumaturgus may initiate or cultivate a relationship as a 


means of passing on learning he himself has perfected. Not surprisingly, most of these 


benefactor-beneficiary relationships are focused on drawing the other party closer to God, either 





139 “Orep ox äv yévoio, Li) Thc kapótag tod nposotnkótoc TH Oz Lorovons. Toig yàp noAAoic TOV £v npootaoíqg 
TOLAVTY] MPOTETAYHEVOV TO qaivópevov póvov Sac üv Ev SiatEDEin onovõáčetar THV 5E kekpopuiévov, à LOVED tà 
Os kabopăto, diyos yivetar Adyoc. Eri 6$ TOD Maiicéws Ody ObtIDG Tv" GAA’ £v à Bapoetv toic TopanAí(tatg 
dtakeAebetat, Undepiav KATO TO PAIVOLEVOV qovrjv zpóc TOV Ozóv nomoápevoc, Pov nap’ ato ToD Ozo0 
uaptopeito (VM II.118). 

140 On the model of prophets in the Hebrew Bible and Jesus in the gospels, Thaumaturgus engages in activites that 
bear symbolic import to teach his observers and compatriots (versus actions that just reveal virtues). Gregory tends 
to unpack these events with interjected commentary or even dialogue on the level of the narrative. One such action 
is described in this section, but others appear at VGT 75 (killing the “sham” dead man, cf. Acts 3:8 and 5:1-15) and 
VGT 77 (heals a man with his breath on a cloth). 
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by converting him to Christianity or by revealing some divine truth. Thaumaturgus appears to 
teach primarily through the mode of revelation, but always in the context of some relationship. 

One pagan temple custodian is converted and even becomes a deacon when he learns 
about the power Thaumaturgus wields.'*! Gregory records a pattern in Thaumaturgus' teaching: 
he uses the content of revelation in relationships, much like prophets in the Hebrew Bible. 
Commanding demons and relocating a massive boulder are tangible signs of Thaumaturgus' link 
to the divine.'? The meanings of his wonders are widely available in a visual or experiential 
form. Some of his miracles even left marks on the natural world that were still available for 
people in Gregory's day to visit and admire, as he notes.!^ With the story of the custodian’s 
conversion fresh in readers’ minds, Gregory refers to a series of other conversions, though 
without enumerating their individual circumstances. Instead, he focuses on the methods and the 
outcome. Thaumaturgus converts the people in Neocaesarea by a number of activities, most 
importantly, Gregory says, “by proclamation" (t@ xnpóyuac). ^^ Thus he imitates the model of 
the first disciples and their inspired preaching in Acts, effecting mass conversions. !*° 

By combining preaching and works of power, Thaumaturgus directs the Neocaesareans 
toward proper belief and worship. As a result of their education in the faith, the city’s inhabitants 
band together to carry out a liturgical project: 


By distributing to women what was beneficial, to children what was appropriate, 
to fathers what was properly dignified, and by being all things to all, by the 


^! VGT 39-40 and VGT 85. 

42 The passage in VGT 34-41 relies heavily on the language of “sight” and “seeing” to explain how the custodian 
experiences Thaumaturgus' power. See further in Chapter 3. 

43 Cf. VGT 48, 53, 55, 60. For brief discussion of the nature miracles, see Van Dam, Becoming Christian, 91ff. 
^ VGT 47. 

^5 A clear parallel may be found in Acts 2, where Peter's speech at Pentecost results in a high number of 
conversions. 


46 Cf. 1 Cor 9:22. 
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collaboration of the Spirit he at once constituted for himself so great a people that 

they wanted to build a temple, everyone assisting to this goal with their goods and 

their bodies. This is the temple which is pointed out to this day, which that Great 

One, halting as soon as he arrived, laid as a kind of foundation and groundwork 

for his priesthood, completing the work by some sort of divine impulse and higher 

aid." 
It cannot be mere coincidence that this passage echoes the activities of Moses and the Israelites 
using their Egyptian wealth to adorn the tabernacle, or the accompanying VM example of Basil 
using his pagan education to benefit the Church. In both bioi, training is best evinced when it 
becomes embodied, especially when it is embodied within or for the Church. This episode that 
describes the move from edification to edifice gives tangible form to Thaumaturgus' progress 
and transformation. The temple turns worldly items to spiritual purposes, reinforcing the idea 
that Thaumaturgus embodies a type of leadership that is in, but not of, the world (Jn 15:19; 
17:15-16). 
3. Macrina, VSM 12ff. 

Macrina also trains a number of individuals in the narrative of the VSM. Gregory 
attributes the thorough conversion of their illustrious brother Basil to Macrina, and then he 


elaborates on the training she provided for another of their siblings, the youngest son of the 


family, Peter.'** Gregory employs a whole catalog of terms to describe Macrina's role with 





47 Povaréi tà MPSO@OPA, xoti tà CÓUHETPA, TATPAOL TÀ TPEMOVTA VELOV, xai TAVTO, TAGL YEVOLIEVOG, TOGODTOV 


EAVTO Aaóv à0pócg TH ovvepyia Tod TIVEÝLATOG TAPEOCTÁÝOATO, MOTE NPÒG VAOD kataoksevrjv OPLNOaL, TAVTOV 
ypýuací te Kai ocpiaot Tpdc tův onovói]v onoupyobvtov. Odtdc &ottv 6 vadc, Od tüc &pyüc EKEivos Thc kataokevf|c 
kateDóAeto: EMEKAAAMTLOE SE tis TOV LET’ &keivov, Exsivon åčioc: ó LEYPL TOD TAPdvVTOS óetkvopievoc, Öv O piéyag 
éxeivoc evOdc éEmotic, oidv tiva Ogu£Aiov Kai kpnzióa tig ió(ac igpocóvng TH nepupaveoté&to THIS TOAEWC 
évamé0eto, Oeig tii óvvápiet TeAetmoas TO Epyov (VGT 47-48). 

148 The powerful passage on Basil from VSM 6 deserves quotation, for it emphasizes the gentleness and simplicity 
Gregory attributes to his sister as a teacher: “After the mother had skilfully arranged what seemed best for each of 
Macrina’s sisters, her brother, the distinguished Basil, came home from school where he had had practice in rhetoric 
for a long time. He was excessively puffed up by his rhetorical abilities and disdainful of all great reputations, and 
considered himself better than the leading men in the district, but Macrina took him over and lured him so quickly to 
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respect to Peter's anatrophe. She is not only pedagogue - the expected title for one who oversees 
early childhood and adolescent education - she is in fact called “father, teacher, pedagogue, 
mother, the counselor of every good."!? Gregory describes Macrina's care for Peter as an 
educational process that parallels her own. As she shapes herself, she also brings Peter along on 
the same path: *he was above all a co-worker with his sister and mother in every phase of their 
angelic existence."!?? Given that the angelic life, as we have seen, is predicated on structuring the 
day with the singing of Psalms (VSM 11), it appears that Macrina directs her students using the 
mode of reading to supplement formative relationships. 

Macrina takes on this role of nurturing educator for her entire semi-monastic domestic 
community, but instead of parallel development, we see Macrina preceding and showing the 
way. Figurative language dominates in the community's response to her death, a narrative 
moment when Gregory describes the exemplar's effects on her companions. Privileged within 


the household are the women “she had nursed and reared after finding them prostrate along the 


highway at the moment of starvation and she had led them to the pure and uncorrupted life.”!>! 


the goal of philosophy that he withdrew from the worldly show and began to look down upon acclaim through 
oratory and went over to this life full of labors for one's own hand to perform, providing for himself, through his 
complete poverty, a mode of living that would, without impediment, lead to virtue” (&návetow £v 10010 TOV 
TOLGEVTNPIOV TOAAD ypóvo npoaoknsic toic Aóyotg ó TOADS BaoctAstog ò à6gAg0c tis txposipnuévng. Aopobca 
toívov adTOV DIEPOLAS énnpuévov TH nepi TODS Aóyoug ppovýuatı kai TéVTA TEPLPPOVOdDVTA tà GELOLATA Kai Ozép 
TOUS EV TH OvVACTEiA AaLTpODs énnpuévov TH SYK, TOGOVTM TAYEL kükeivov zpóc TOV tG PLADGOgIAs OKOTOV 
én£onücuato, MOTE ÅNOOTÁVTA Tis koojukfio TEpipaveias Kai DrEpdvTa TOD 510 TOV AOYOV DavLdCEGBal npóc TOV 
EPYATLKOV TODTOV Kai AdTOYELPA Biov DDTOLOAT OAL, cù tfi TEAEIASG GKTHLOODVI|S àveunóðiotov avt TOV sic 
apetiyv Biov mapaoKxevdCovta). Note especially that on Gregory's recounting, Basil only leaves behind the worldly 
education and turns his prodigious gifts toward divine purposes under the direction of Macrina! Her advancement 
enables Basil’s own transition into the part of the educational process that focuses on engagement with Christian 
ethical and theological teaching. 

4 tathp, SiddcKaroc, Tadsayayoc, LTHP, åyaðoð mavtdc copfovAoc (VSM 12). 

150 t6te 68 dvti návtov TW TH GSeAQF Kai TH LNTPi ovvepyóv adtaic pdc Ti ayyeduKhy &ketvnv Conv (VSM 12). 
15! "Hay 88 adto, üc v TH tfj; ovtoós(ac kap Kath Tuc 65006 éppuiiévac dveAoévr éunvijoató TE Kai 
àveðpéyato Kai zpóc Tov kaDapóv te Kai GPBopov piov Exelpaymynoev (VSM 26). 
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Gregory is certainly playing on both literal and metaphorical forms of nursing and rearing, given 
his focus on Macrina as teacher. After Macrina's death, the community of virgins lament that 
“the light that directed the path of our souls has been taken away." 15? That the women of her 
community recognize her as such is one way Gregory tries to mark the effectiveness of her 
example. The Scripturally resonant images of “light” and “path” bring out the possibility that 
Macrina simply moves sooner or more quickly along the way of epektasis, while her friends and 
family follow. That is, her training is more advanced, but it is not necessarily inaccessable; she 
may be imitated. 

Gregory also describes the teacher-student relationship between Macrina and himself. ^? 
Throughout the narrative, he depicts himself deferring to Macrina, the superior teaching partner 
in the relationship. For example, in VSM 19, Gregory explains that he let himself be guided by 
her wishes “because it was pleasing and desirable to her, in order to seem obedient to her as 
teacher in all things" (nei 58 todto Keyapiopévov Tv koi (Xov atfi, c dv 01 nüvtov 
n£(0go0o1 Th 61000K6Xo SoKkoinv). Macrina admonishes Gregory and directs him to right 
thinking about himself and the sources of his authority.'?^ Her physical endurance through illness 
affects him so profoundly he crafts a synkrisis between Macrina and Job. Most importantly, 
their philosophical dialogue on her deathbed consoles him in his grief. It is this rich and multi- 
faceted relationship between Gregory and Macrina that, he says, gave him special insight to 


compose the bios itself. Further compounding the importance of reading, Gregory notes that the 


I?"Ec£c0n, Aéyovoot, TOV OPOAALAV ruv 6 A0yvog: ånńpðn TO qc tfj; TAV yvyæv oónyíac (VSM 26). 
153 Chapters 3 and 4 develop further what is, here, only a preliminary discussion of their relationship. 

15 VSM 21. 

155 VSM 18. 
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text is intended to extend the exemplar's pedagogical influence far beyond the bounds of her 
original domestic setting. ^? The bios becomes a form of testimony, preserving Macrina’s most 
important deeds and attitudes for wider study. It suggests that Gregory views his imagined 
readers as students of Macrina, virtually members of a pedagogical community that includes the 
exemplar. 
IV. The fourth-century audience and paideia 

Gregory shows the exemplary paideia portrayed here being reproduced and perpetuated 
by the exemplars for a range of individuals and groups. The three texts themselves are a means 
of preserving lessons that willing readers might themselves wish to reproduce. But are the Three 
Rs depicted actually reproducible in the fourth-century world of Gregory's reading audiences? 
A. Reading 

As notes throughout this chapter indicate, the reading programs undertaken by Macrina 
or Thaumaturgus represent existing and widely available literary canons. It is not difficult to 
imagine that, depending on gender and access to a teacher, an elite Christian man or woman of 
the fourth century could imitate one or both exemplars. Additional resources were available as 
well. One rich literary resource likely available to Gregory’s contemporaries was Athanasius’ 
biographical portrait of Antony the desert ascetic.'?" The Life of Antony was composed ca. 356- 
362 CE, during Gregory's lifetime. The account records Antony's miraculous deeds and his 
encounters with contemporaries, both believers and opponents; right away in the text, Athanasius 


claims that Antony was unlettered, a fact that not only does not undermine his spiritual authority 


156 See the discussion of the prooimion in Chapter 1. 
157 Gregory Nazianzus, for example, calls it “a rule for the monastic life in the form of a narration" in his Oration 
21.5. 
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but is even meant to bolster it.!58 However, in one striking scene that has been the subject of 
much discussion, Antony engages in sophisticated debate with a series of philosophers. ^? Many 
students of the text seem to have reached a consensus that the historical Antony was probably 
well-educated, a judgment that reinforces the impression that Athanasius' claims about Antony's 
lack of education were part of an attempt to propose alternative, Christian sources of cultural 
capital apart from classical paideia and oratorical training.!^? 


B. Relationships 





In addition to the literary models of ascetic living available for Christian consumption, 
real-life encounters with ascetics and their more extreme counterparts, the martyrs, also seem to 
have played a formative role for Gregory and his siblings. €! Relationships with such living 
models could provide individuals among Gregory's audiences, perhaps especially those like 
Caesarius who were involved in the Church hierarchy, with additional guidance. 

References in Basil's correspondence indicate that during their younger years Gregory 


and Basil knew and had regular contact with Eustathius of Sebaste, whose extreme ascetic 


158 Athanasius, Vita Antonii 1.2; mentioned again at 72.1 and 73. Cf. Acts 4:13. 

15 Athanasius, Vita Antonii 72-80. 

160 Rubenson, “Philosophy and Simplicity,” 110-111 (and 111 n. 3). On Chrysostom's purposeful downplaying of 
Paul's “rhetorical competence,” and the irony involved in praising the unlettered using advanced rhetorical training 
in the fourth century, see Mitchell, The Heavenly Trumpet, 241-245. For the continuing impact of classical paideia 
for Christian elites through late antiquity, see Cameron, The Mediterranean World, 130-134. During this period 
ascetic communities of various kinds were also becoming more common. On the rise of asceticism, see Clark, 
Christianity and Roman Society; Judith Perkins, The Suffering Self: Pain and narrative representation in the early 
Christian Era (London: Routledge, 1994). On the body as focal point for religious identity and display, see Patricia 
Cox Miller, The Corporeal Imagination: Signifying the Holy in Late Ancient Christianity (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 2009). 

161 Among numerous studies on the relationship between martyrdom and asceticism in the first five centuries of the 
Common Era, see especially Elizabeth A. Castelli, Martyrdom and Memory: Early Christian Culture Making (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 2004); Grig, Making Martyrs, and the introductory essay, Jakob Engberg and 
Anders Klostergaard Petersen, “Finding Relevant Contexts for Early Christian Martyrdom,” Contextualising Early 
Christian Martyrdom, edited by Jakob Engberg, Uffe Holmsgaard Eriksen, and Anders Klostergaard Petersen. Early 
Christianity in the Context of Antiquity, volume 8 (Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 2011): 1-14. On the common 
identity of martyrs and ascetics as suffering figures, see Perkins, The Suffering Self. 
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teachings were condemned at the Synod of Gangra in the mid-fourth century.'© While 
martyrdom itself was less common during the later decades of the fourth century, the veneration 
of martyrs and their relics was on the rise. Gregory's narrative account of his dream encounter 
with the forty martyrs of Sebasteia and their personal (if disciplinary) attention to his liturgical 
practices reveals yet another layer of Cappadocian participation in the lives of holy people.!9? 

Relationships could also take the form of individual mentorship. In the VGT, 
Thaumaturgus chooses successors who can carry on his work and imitate him. Like Paul with 
Timothy or Moses with Joshua, Thaumaturgus and his deacon instantiate a model of succession 
for the Christian community. Similarly, Gregory adopts a personal and supportive advisory role 
toward Caesarius, the addressee of the VM.!° 
C. Revelation 

Given the singular nature of theophanies like the burning bush, revelation is the most 
potentially problematic learning mode for fourth-century audiences of the bioi to imitate. 
However, as shown above Gregory emphasized a sort of dispositional preparation that made the 


exemplars ready to encounter the divine, and it is this preparation that could reasonably be 





1€ See Basil's Epistle 223 to Eustathius and positive mention of Eustathius in Basil’s Epistle 237 to Eusebius of 
Samosata in Silvas, Gregory of Nyssa: The Letters. See also Meredith, The Cappadocians, especially chapter 3 on 
Basil; Van Dam, Becoming Christian, 19-21; Van Dam, Families and Friends, 25, and the note on “Basil’s 
obsession for privileging his notions of doctrinal purity or ecclesiastical harmony at the expense of a personal 
relationship" partly to explain his later refutation of Eustathius' positions in the 375 CE composition On the Holy 
Spirit (Van Dam, Families and Friends, 31). Extremes of ascetic practice were a controversial subject in fourth- 
century Christian circles - See for example Shaw, The Burden of the Flesh, 230-235. As Shaw points out, debates 
over appropriate or “heretical” ascetic practices frequently “centered on questions of fasting and the behavior of 
women, with wider issues of individual authority and ecclesiastical control" (231). 

163 | imberis, Architects of Piety argues that the disciplinary action suggests a more personal or exclusive 
relationship that Gregory enjoys with these figures over and against the laity as a group (137-139). It is also worth 
noting that it was Emmelia who was responsible for funding the building of the martyr shrine just one mile from the 
family's estate at Annesi, another mark of personal devotion to the martyr cult. 

164 VM II.319. See the Introduction for a discussion of Caesarius’ identity. 
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imitated by his contemporaries. 

The exemplar's preparatory retreat from society was not merely a Scriptural touchstone 
for Gregory, nor was it a life choice available only to men. Macrina's bios provides numerous 
examples of retreat that could be practiced by fourth-century Christians of different social classes 
and genders. Several members of Gregory's family and community left the world and its 
concerns behind to devote their lives to contemplation, service, and virtue. Confirming the 
impact retreat could have on religious formation and virtuous development in a fourth-century 
Christian context, the other Cappadocian fathers reflect on domestic retreat and other retreat 
forms undertaken in their social circles. Gregory Nazianzus described his experience in Basil's 
monastic community as a welcome period of relaxation apart from the world.!9 Like 
Thaumaturgus, Gregory Nazianzus is drawn back into public life and a Church leadership role at 
the insistence of another bishop; Basil himself plays the role of Phaidimos for his friend. Basil 
himself started and sustained a monastic community. 

Through Basil’s letters, sermons and other works, we may trace the development of his 
ideas about ascetic communities, their tasks, and their usefulness.!99 The Small Asketikon, 
penned by Basil and preserved in a Latin translation of Rufinus known as the Regula Basilii and 


in a Syriac translation known as Quaestiones Fratrum, describes the importance of living in 





16 Gregory's correspondence with Basil (Gregory Nazianzus, Ep. 4-5) and the apologetic speeches he made to his 
congregation in Nazianzus upon his return from unauthorized time away in Pontus (Gregory Nazianzus, Or. 1-3) 
seem to capture mixed feelings about his own pursuit of monastic life. See John A. McGuckin's nuanced discussion 
of Gregory of Nazianzus' attitudes toward askesis, monasticism, and Basil's monastic community in John A. 
McGuckin, St. Gregory of Nazianzus: An Intellectual Biography (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 
2001), esp. 88-100. 

166 Severa] authors address the development of Basil's views on asceticism, especially as they are related to 
preaching and governance within his bishopric. See Elm, ‘Virgins of God’, especially chapters 2-3; Augustine 
Holmes, OSB, A Life Pleasing to God: The Spirituality of the Rules of St. Basil, Cistercian Series 189 (Kalamazoo, 
Michigan: Cistercian Publications, 2000); Sterk, Renouncing the World. 
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community and reinforcing one another’s ability to serve: “That we may not therefore admit 
inducements to sin through the eyes or the ears and so, little by little, through long habit, become 
settled in a most wretched way of life, and again that we might be able to give time to prayer, we 
ought first of all seek a retired dwelling."!9 The later expanded rule, the Great Asketikon, 
develops a collection of practical examples to supplement the rules of the Small Asketikon. It 
should come as no surprise that the VSM, embedded in this family background and social 
environment, is concerned with the practicalities of retreat and its execution in communal space. 

Against the backdrop of Gregory's lived experience, we see that the specific features of 
retreat that appear in the three texts — location (urban, domestic, or in the wilderness), duration 
(brief and singular, repeated, or ongoing), social configuration (in company or solitude) — are of 
secondary importance to its formative function. Whether they undertake one among the whole 
range of monastic options available to fourth-century Christians or adapt their own households 
and communities to contemplative purposes, the readers who would imitate the exemplars have 
available many practical tools for developing themselves apart from the cares of the world. 
V. Conclusion 

The portraits of the exemplars in the bioi depict both constancy and transformation, 


offering audiences views of both “character” and “personality” for Macrina, Moses, and 





167 Basil of Caesarea, Regula Basilii 97. The Latin runs as follows: Igitur ut neque per oculos neque per aures 


recipiamus illecebras ad peccandum, et paulatim longo usu inhaereamus consuetudini pessimae, et rursum ut 
possimus oration vacare, oportet primo secretius habitare. Anna Silvas comments, *The divine summons of the 
human person to communion was reflected in the very constitution of humanity, made in God's image as a social 
being. This call to communion was realized and refracted in the church at large and in each local community, and in 
a very concrete fashion in the Christian ascetic community. Thus Basil's ascetic and moral teaching was based on a 
well-thought-through anthropology and pedagogy, an understanding of what human beings were created to be and 
how they might be best helped to achieve their ultimate calling" (Anna M. Silvas, The Rule of St. Basil in Latin and 
English, a Revised Critical Edition [Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2013], 7.). 
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Thaumaturgus, and a chance to see each virtuous soul. Gregory seeks to guide readers to 
particular vantage points using metaphor and narrative commentary. Training and education are 
woven into every part of each exemplar's life, from the subject's own anatrophe to her 
participation in the formation of others. Reading, revelation, and relationships work in 
combination and individually as modes of learning in the texts. Where revelation is involved, 
whether the exemplar is a Scriptural figure or receives divine wisdom, the revealed content is 
more highly valued than other knowledge; even Moses' apparently immoral actions deserve a 
closer look to discern the loftier sense (VM IL 115), and a divinely formulated credal statement 
can shape a community for generations (VGT 33). A frequently used book or passage of 
Scripture may become so embedded in the student's consciousness that it can dictate a daily 
schedule (VSM 3), and quotations and allusions pepper educated discourse in any number of 
social contexts.!6? We have seen that these contexts, too, are variable but influential elements of 
the educational program Gregory describes in his bioi. The narrative account of each exemplar's 
life captures a whole series of relationships between the exemplar and other individuals or 
groups, encountered live or through texts, in a variety of settings. These are communities united 
by the pursuit of education in the virtues, and the familiar nature of the educational practices 
described may be a way Gregory tries to make the pedagogical communities in the bioi 
accessible to a fourth-century audience; many specifics could reasonably be reproduced in a 


range of settings and by readers with a variety of intellectual abilities. 


16 See, for example, Macrina's deathbed prayer in VSM 24 and its numerous echoes and quotations of Scripture 
passages. For enumeration of Scriptural references, see Kevin Corrigan, transl. The Life of Saint Macrina by 
Gregory Bishop of Nyssa (Toronto: Peregrina Publishing, 1997), 67-68. Further comments on the pastiche may be 
found in Maraval's Sources Chrétiennes edition, 74-75. 
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Readers who would become students of the bioi are offered not just portraits of 
exemplary students and teachers, but the contours of an imitable educational program. The 
subjects of the bioi grapple with some issues similar to those facing fourth-century reading 
audiences. Complementary and adversarial relationships between classical and Christian 
philosophies come to the fore, and Gregory takes a position advocating for the usefulness of 
secular education if it can be put in the service of the Christian community, and if it does not lead 
to vices like pride and arrogance, which threaten to break down that community. The consistent 
attention to imitable learning modes and specific educational practices, outlined in this chapter, 
is one of Gregory's contributions to the development of a paideia appropriate for late ancient 
Christians. Specifically Christian educational practices, from singing Psalms in a private home 
(VSM 3, 11) to participating in the erection of a sanctuary (VGT 47), are shown to be 
supplements or even replacements for the tasks of a typical classical paideia. The exemplary 
paideia Gregory describes, even if it is realized only in the bioi, can inform readers of the 
behaviors and attitudes that together constitute a virtuous way of life, especially the crucial role 


of training for the soul's progress toward perfect virtue. 
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Chapter 3. Seeing praxeis, practicing virtue 


Thus the zealous lover of goodness, while always receiving the thing appearing to the senses as 
an image of that which is desired, longs to be filled with the very imprint of the archetype. 
The Life of Moses, IL231.! 


In the midst of enumerating Moses' virtuous praxeis, Gregory pauses to reflect on 
Moses' desire to encounter the divine. He comments on the events of Exod 33:18ff: 


And although he [Moses] was lifted up through these exalted experiences, still he 
has an unsatiated and unmet desire for more, and he still thirsts for that with 
which he is continually filling himself as much as possible, and he asks to receive 
it as if he has never yet had a share, beseeching God to appear to him not as he is 
able to receive, but as God exists. It seems to me that experiencing such a thing is 
fitting for the soul well-disposed towards that which is good in its nature (tò tfj 
vost Ka óv), which soul hope always draws onward from the good that has been 
seen (tod óq0évtoc KaAOD) to what lies above (tò onepke(uevov) because that 
which is consistently comprehended with the mind always kindles the desire 
(ém8vpLia) for that which is hidden (tò kekpuupévov). Thus the zealous lover of 
goodness, while always receiving the thing appearing to the senses as an image 
(sikov) of that which is desired, longs to be filled with the very imprint of the 
archetype (abtod tod yapaktfipog Tod üpyevonov).? 


Gregory narrates Moses’ theophany in terms that highlight the complicated interplay between 
physical sight and knowing, between seeing, desire, and growth in virtue. Moses’ desire to see 
God, for Gregory, mirrors the soul’s desire to see not just an image, but the imprint of the 
archetype, the very thing that, in his Christian Neoplatonic conception, precedes the image. But 


the embodied human person has a limited capacity to receive (uetéyetv) the divine; the senses 





! Oev 6 cPOSpPdc Epactis TOD KGAAOUG, TO dei POIVOLLEVOV Ws eikóva TOD noðovuévov SExOLLEVOG, AdTOD toO 
YAPAKTHpPos Tod åpyetónov &uopopnOfjvot &xuroOei. 
? Kai 516 tocovtov &xapOsic dyouátov, čti opty TH émOvpia Kai ükopéotoc Éyet TOD nAc(ovog Kai Ob S14 MAVTOC 
Kat’ éGovoiav évepopesito Ett Sua kai Ws HAW pEtseoynKs voxeiv SéEtal, EUMavijvat aùt® TOV Ozóv iketevov, ody 
ÒG petéyetv ðúvata, GAN’ ws &keivóg &ott. Aoket õé LOL TO TOLODTO TABEIV &porikf| tivi SLABEGEL TPH TO TH MVOEL 
KOAOV Tis yoxs StatEBEiong, Tv asi ù ¿Aris G10 TOD OEBEVTOS KAAOD npóc TO oxepkeipievov &xeonáoato, 51 TOD 
TÁVTOTE KATOAGLBAVOLEVOD IPOs TO KEKPLELLLEVOV àei TIV ELODLiAV ExKaiovoa, ó0gv 6 opoópóc EpaoTiis TOD 
KGAAOUG, TO GEi PALVGLLEVOV Mc eikóva TOD TOBOLLEVOD SEXOLEVOG, ADTOD Tod YapaKTHpos Tod àpyevonou 
épopopnfjvai Exio0Vei (VM II.230-231). 
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cannot grasp God “as God exists" (ac &keivóg éott). This passage, with its emphasis on the fact 
that the senses allow only a limited grasp of the divine, points to an intriguing puzzle that 
Gregory grapples with in all three bioi: just what does it mean to look at something hidden? For 
biographical writing, this question crystallizes around the narration of deeds or praxeis (mpGEEtc). 
How do narrated praxeis make the exemplar's invisible soul visible? What are the roles of the 
biographer and the readers in the project of “seeing” exemplary virtue through an examination of 
praxeis? 

In the passage, Gregory appeals to a referential relationship? between what is seen and 
what is hidden, here identified as “the good that has been seen" and “what lies above.” He calls 
that which is apprehended by sense perception (tò qatvópnevov) an “image” (eikóv) pointing 
beyond itself. Drawing on Neoplatonic ontology, according to which earthly beauty refers to the 
superior forms, the Cappadocian confirms Scriptural assertions that created things point toward 


the Creator God (cf. especially Romans 1:20 and Psalm 19:1).* But Gregory incorporates the 





? As we saw in Chapter 1, referentiality is a fundamentally important concept for Gregory's contextualization of the 
exemplars in the prooimion and genos portions of the bioi; with praxeis, too, Gregory's aim of pointing beyond the 
exemplar's specific actions to virtue that “lies above” and which readers may imitate in their own particular 
circumstances shapes the literary presentation of events. 

^ For a helpfully brief differentiation of *image" in Gregory from a more classically Platonic conception, see Giulio 
Maspero, “Image” in The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of Nyssa. Because of Gregory's commitment to a Nicene 
definition of the Trinity and the reality of Christ's Incarnation, “image” (as applied to humans in the image of God) 
implies participation and divine immanence and does not bear the full Platonic sense of inferiority. Gregory 
addresses the immanence of the divine in creation elsewhere in his oeuvre. See for example De professione 
Christiana: “It does not seem to me that the Gospel is speaking of the firmament of heaven as some remote 
habitation of God when it advises us to be perfect as our heavenly Father is perfect, because the divine is equally 
present in all things, and, in like manner, it pervades all creation and it does not exist separated from being, but the 
divine nature touches each element of being with equal honor, encompassing all things within itself” (Ov yap not 
dokei tò otoyeiov Tod obpavod KabdnEp tt keyopiopévov évõtaítnua 0800 Aéyew tò edayyéAov, év oic npootácost 
TEAELODODOL Tr] KATH TOV &xoupáviov TATEPA, SLOTL TO Oziov Kata TO cov Ev tüoív oti kai 61 mors MOAT 
Ske thc KticeMs Kai ObSév äv yo pioO£v toO óvtoc év TH sivo uiévot, GAA’ GuoTiLMs ékáotov t&v Óvtov ý Osia 
OVOIS &pántetat, TAVTO TH WEPLEKTIKT] óovápiet EVTOSG avtc TEptsipyovoa, Gregory of Nyssa, De perfectione GNO 
Online 29.138.24-139.4). He continues with a proof-text from Psalm 138:8-11. 

I take seriously the cautions offered by John M. Rist in his 1981 essay on the detection (and spurious detection) of 
Neoplatonism in fourth-century Christianity (John M. Rist, *Basil's ‘Neoplatonism’: Its Background and Nature," in 
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Christian Platonic echo into his bios for a purpose beyond abstract theological reflection, for the 
Moses of the Life is a practical model for readers who also struggle to learn from images, the 
literary portraits of subjects in the bioi. 

The passage describes a Moses who is always drawn toward the divine, no matter how 
much he has accomplished. The language of desire and satiety reflects a history of Cappadocian 
debates with their forebear Origen about anthropology and the nature of the human soul's 
eschatological encounter with God.? But what is the function within Gregory's project of 
encomiastic bios? Gregory identifies Moses’ very seeking and desire as the prime marker of his 
perfect virtue. Positing a connection between "seeing" the divine and continually progressing 
toward perfection, Gregory adapts the Scriptural narrative of Exod 33:18ff (Moses seeing God's 
backside) to comment on virtue. It also renders perfect virtue imitable for a wider range of 
readers, since to seek continually is an activity that may be undertaken in a variety of contexts 
and ways of life; it may be translated into new settings outside the text. If we consider the 
biographical context of this identification between seeking and virtue, the readers who approach 
the bioi to find models to imitate also engage in a form of “seeking” guided by the narrator's 
descriptions of subjects and praxeis that are “good in [their] nature.” The idea of vision, when it 


is connected to seeking, links interpretation and the pursuit of virtue. 





Basil of Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, Ascetic: A Sixteen-Hundredth Anniversary Symposium. Part 1, edited by 
Paul Jonathan Fedwick [Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1981]: 137-220). His call for *no less than 
a rewriting of the intellectual history of the fourth century" has been taken up by some of the authors I cite here, 
perhaps especially by Ilaria Ramelli, whose work on Origen and Gregory of Nyssa has been extremely helpful for 
my own understanding (Rist, “Basil’s ‘Neoplatonism’,” 138). 

? On Origen's ideas about human origins and afterlife and similar topics in Gregory, see recently Ilaria Ramelli, 
*Harmony between Arkhe and Telos." 

€ For an example of some early Christian exegesis of Hebrew Bible theophanies, see Bogdan G. Bucur, “Clement of 
Alexandria's Exegesis of Old Testament Theophanies," Phronema, Volume 29, Number 1 (January 2014): 61-79. 
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Elaborating on the Exodus account, Gregory acknowledges a disconnect between what 
the human senses can "receive" and the richer reality of God's essence. A second metaphor, the 
"imprint of the archetype,” adapts the language of clay- and metalworking to reinforce readers’ 
sense of the distance between what appears (tò @atvopEevov) and what is hidden beyond it (tò 
Kkekpvupévov).” Although he evokes this distance in the current passage, earlier in the bios 
Gregory did describe Moses' experience on the mountain, allowing readers to experience at 
second-hand the exemplar's divine revelation (VM II.162-169). Yet if the senses are limited 
receptors, how can such a theophany or the exemplar's experience of it be preserved 
meaningfully in literary form? Gregory uses the language and concept of vision to grapple with 
the inevitable gaps between the narrative evocation of sense experience and real or live 
experiences of the ineffable.? The vision language in the bioi works both with and against real 
sense perception to draw readers on toward that which is *beyond the senses." 

This brings us to the subject of an ideal reader's participation in interpreting the primary 
"text" of narrated Mosaic praxeis. Although Gregory works from the actual Scriptural text of 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, he synthesizes these sources into a new account 
of praxeis, and each deed recounted becomes itself a newly interpretable text. In the passage 
above, Gregory interjects his own commentary in the form of a gnomic saying to explain the 
broader significance of Moses' behavior, making it applicable for the reading audience. In his 
assessment, hope draws souls well-disposed toward the beautiful closer to the divine. In fact, it is 


by reading about Moses' praxeis that readers gain their understanding of principles like this one. 


7 Though it cannot be explored at great length here, the metaphor of the “imprint” (yapaxtrip) echoes Scriptural and 
philosophical material. See, e.g., Hebrews 1:3; Plato, Timaeus 50d-51e. 
8 However incomplete these live experiences may themselves be. 
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Throughout the bioi, reading is figuratively tethered to seeing; Gregory applies the concept 
‘vision’ to reading and interpretive practices. He invites ideal readers to see the exemplars’ 
praxeis as eyewitnesses, students, and participants. 

In this chapter, I examine how Gregory portrays the praxeis of each mature exemplar, in 
order to understand how he constructs each encomiastic account to support his didactic aims. 
Gregory strategically deploys a specific conceptual metaphor — vision — to describe and explain 
both the exemplars’ actions and readers’ access to those actions. I argue that Gregory describes 
the exemplars' praxeis utilizing a chronological narrative structure while attending to standard 
divisions like those Apthonius outlines in his Progymnasmata. Within this rhetorical framework, 
Gregory treats the narration of praxeis as a dynamic field to explore the roles of sense 
perception, interpreting communities, and hermeneutical principles, to model within each 
narrative an interpretive process ideal readers might themselves carry out and which will aid in 
their pursuit of the virtuous life. 

My argument proceeds in four stages, each centered around the analysis of some specific 
application of vision terminology.? To lay the groundwork, I briefly show that across all three 
bioi Gregory explicitly reflects on the nature of perception, including the knowledge and 
comprehension of realities beyond mere sense perception, in both rhetorical and philosophical 


terms. In order to deal with the difficulties involved in portraying a soul by describing actions, 


? Each use discussed is prominent across all three bioi, suggesting a consistent authorial preoccupation with the 
metaphor; its ubiquity further suggests that studying it is a way to assess a major component of Gregory's 
biographical voice and technique, contributing to our developing portrait of Gregory as biographer. 

10 Gregory does, of course, use the language of vision to refer to straightforward physical seeing. For example, 
Macrina sees Gregory enter her room in VSM 17; the possessed prostitute of VGT 17 presents an “awful and fearful 
sight” (0&ajta opiktóv te Kai poßepòv) to those present; and the Israelites saw Pharaoh’s armies approaching in VM 
I.29. In Part II of the chapter, we shall see how sometimes straightforwardly physical vision is combined with the 
conceptual metaphor with interesting results. 
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Gregory focuses on the role of vision and the work of seeing he asks his readers to do. 

After establishing that Gregory uses this language in ways grounded in his Christian 
Neoplatonic and literary milieux, I argue that three complementary applications of vision 
terminology facilitate the Cappadocian's particular goal of training Christian interpreters. First, 
Gregory uses the conceptual metaphor of vision to problematize, challenge, and rehabilitate (in a 
limited way) the role of physical sense perception for the tasks of engaging with and 
communicating about the divine. He explicitly comments on the interdependence of physical 
sight and intellectual or rational comprehension, justifying the biographical project by theorizing 
about how and why it is useful to record an exemplar's ineffable experiences in narrative form. 
The second application is comparative; he refers to sight and blindness to mark out a spectrum 
along which he situates better and worse interpretive strategies. Finally, Gregory applies the 
language of vision in interjected commentary to open a participatory window onto the 
biographical narrative, creating an expectation that readers can and should, through the act of 
reading, imagine themselves as eyewitnesses of the exemplars' virtuous deeds. 

I contend that Gregory identifies the act of interpreting a biographical narrative as itself a 
virtuous praxis; readers who engage in “better” forms of seeing and interpreting are advancing 
along the path of virtue trod by the texts' subjects and internal audiences. That is, Gregory 
portrays learning to discern what is hidden behind, beyond, or within that which is seen as 
necessary on two counts. First, this discernment can enable readers to “see” into the exemplars’ 
souls, recognize the virtues that motivate the exemplar's praxeis, and imitate those virtues. 
Second, ideal readers who undertake the work of discernment can experience biographical 
reading itself as a practice with desirable "benefits" for cultivating virtue in their own souls 
(VGT 2). 
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I. Virtuous praxeis: soul made visible 

Though the author and readers of an encomiastic bios share the basic assumption that the 
exemplar's behavior is virtuous, some of the subject's actions may appear questionable at first 
blush. Moses kills the Egyptian (Exod 2:11-12, VM 1.18 and IL15), and yet Gregory insists this 
action is consistent with Moses' perfect virtue; Thaumaturgus gives money to a deceitful 
prostitute, an act Gregory attributes to his deep wisdom (VGT 15-17); Macrina admonishes her 
mother not to mourn for a deceased child, and Gregory praises her self-control (VSM 10-11). If a 
given action appears to redound to blame rather than praise, how and when can the author 
intervene to ensure readers do not misunderstand? How is it possible to tell which actions reflect 
which virtues? 


A. Narrating praxeis 





The tension between what is observed and what is inferred from observation is already 
inherent in the biographical presentation of the major encomiastic kephalaion of exemplary 
praxeis. Consider the advice of Aelius Theon, whose instructions for choosing material to praise 
in an encomium run, in part, as follows: “The ethical virtues are goods of the soul and the 
actions which follow from these; for example, that a person is prudent (qpóvipuoc), temperate 
(cóopov), courageous (&vópeioc), just (Oíkotoc), pious (otos), generous (£AevO0&pioc), 
magnanimous (ugyoAóopov), and such things."!! That is, actions are thought to result from 
internal aspects of character which are themselves in the soul and are invisible except through 


behavior. 


woyike 68 &yaà và onovdoia HOKE Kai ai tobtOIc åkohovÂoðoa npá£eic, oiov StL PPOVILLOG, STL oóopov, STI 
àvópeioc, Ott dikatoc, Sti dotoc, Sti &AevOÉpioc, Kai STL LEyYAAG@POV, Kai doa tora (Aelius Theon, 
Progymnasmata 8, Spengel 110, emphasis added). 
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In the progymnasmata, most authors divide the deeds themselves into a number of sub- 
categories that are related to the qualities and virtues they display. For example, Aphthonius 
advises the treatment of “deeds, which you will divide into soul (yoy) and body (oðua) and 
fortune (105m): soul, such as courage or prudence; body, such as beauty or swiftness or strength; 
and fortune, such as power and wealth and friends.” !? Hermogenes suggests a slightly different 
division, calling for a treatment of the “nature of the soul and body" (qoot yoxs Kai oopuatoc) 
and then a discussion of “pursuits” (&tnitmóso paco), “deeds” (npá&etc), and “external things" 
(€ktOc); he also gives an example of how to bring out the relation between deeds and pursuits: 
“having chosen a general’s life, [tell] what he accomplished in it.”!? In Aelius Theon, we find 
further information about which sorts of deeds are most worthy of mention, a description that 
places a heavy emphasis on context. He asserts that 


deeds (1póá&eic) are praised on the basis of the occasion and whether someone did 
them alone, or was the first, or when no one else did them, or did more than 





12 tag npó&eic, ic Siaipjoeic eig yori xai opu. Kai TOyNV, yuxr|v LEV og &vópstav f| qpóvnotv, opa 8 cc KGAAOG 
Tj TAXOS T] POLNV, TOXNV SE OG óvvaotgíav kai TAODTOV kai PiAOUG (Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 8, Rabe 22). 
Cicero also lists the three categories of soul (animus), of body (corpus), and of external circumstances (externae) in 
his De inventione 2.59 177, describing the latter two more fully: “The virtues of the body are health, beauty, 
strength, speed; of external circumstance are public office, money, connections, birth, friends, fatherland, power, 
and other things which are considered to be similar in kind" (corporis valetudo, dignitas, vires, velocitas; extraneae 
honos, pecunia, affinitas, genus, amici, patria, potentia, cetera quae simili esse in genere intellegentur). He had 
listed the virtues of soul somewhat earlier, at De inventione 2.52 159: *Virtue is a habit of soul in accord with the 
order of nature and with reason... It has four parts: prudence, justice, courage, temperance" (Nam virtus est animi 
habitus naturae modo atque rationi consentaneus... Habet igitur partes quattuor: prudentiam, iustitiam, 
fortitudinem, temperantiam). 

13 The full passage runs as follows: “And of course the nature of the soul and body will be examined, each of these 
according to its divisions; for you will say about the body that it is beautiful, that it is large, that it is fast, that it is 
strong, and about the soul that it is just, that it is temperate, that it is wise, that it is courageous. After these speak 
about pursuits, what sort of life he pursued — a philosopher, a rhetor, a general. The deeds are the most important, for 
the deeds are among pursuits, for example, having chosen a general's life, what he accomplished in it. And the 
external things, such as relatives, friends, possessions, servants, luck and such things (xoi uv Kai qóo1s voyfis Kai 
odbpatos éetaoOnostat kai tobtov ékátepov KATO SLAipEotV: peis yàp nepi LEV ocpatoc, STL KAAÓG, STL uéyac, STL 
TAXÓG, StL ioyvpdc, nepi 68 voyrtic, STL Sikatoc, ótt OHOPOV, STL oogóc, STL AvdpEios. £ri TOUTOIG EK tv 
EMLINSEVLATHV, otov zoiov &xgtrjóevos fov, qU.6ooqov 1| PNTOPIKOV Tj OTPATIMOTIKOV. tò 5é KUPLATATOV ai npáčeg: 
£v yàp xoi émitynSebuacw ai mpdgeic: oiov oTpatiwtikov fíov £Aópievoc Ti Ev toto katénpače. Ta 58 éktóc, olov 
ovyyeveic, pidor, KTHpLaTA, oikéta, THYN Kai tà Toata, Hermogenes, Progymnasmata 7, Rabe 16). 
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others, or did them with few others, or beyond what was characteristic of his age, 
or surpassing what was hoped for, or with difficulties, or because they were done 
very easily or quickly. ^ 


But the uniqueness of an action is not the only feature that ought to be noted. Aristotle proclaims, 
"Since praise comes from deeds, and action in accordance with free will (tò katà npoaípgoiv) is 


characteristic of the morally good person (ozovóoioc), one should try to show him acting in 


accordance with free will, and it is useful that he is shown to have acted so many times." ? 


Each of our three texts presents a narrative that is arranged chronologically and that 
privileges the sequential narration of deeds, with an eye toward providing multiple examples of 
each exemplar's major virtues. The deeds of the exemplars are treated in VSM 5-38, VGT 23-99, 
and VM 1L.20-76 and II.19-318; they make up the central and longest portions of the three works. 
Another viable option for encomiastic composition organizes deeds according to the virtues they 
display, removing the need for a certain kind of interpretive work.! However, Gregory takes 
advantage of the chronological arrangement of a bios to exercise his readers’ hermeneutical 


faculties. Gregory also uses the philosophically grounded conceptual metaphor of vision for 


14 éxawetai õé siow ai npá&ei kai ai óux TOV Kotpóv, Kai si póvoç énpa&é cic T] MPAtoc, Tj Ste ovdeic, 7] WAAAOV TOV 
GAA, fj LET’ OAtyov, T] DTEP THY Hukiav, Ñ Tapa tv EArida, fj LETA TOVOV, Tj Goa pora T] t&y16ta £npáy0noav 
(Aelius Theon, Progymnasmata 8, Spengel 110). 
15 gnel ©’ ék TOV npó&gov ó Énouvoc, (otov 68 Tod onovóoaíov TÒ Kata mpoaipEoty, Nelpatéov ÕEIKVÝVOL TPATTOVTA. 
KATA zpoaípsotv, YPHOWOV SE TO TOAAAKIC qaíveoOat nenpayóta (Aristotle, Rhetorica 1.9.32, Bekker 1367b). 
16 Quintilian mentions both arrangements in his Institutio oratoria 3.7.15: “In some cases, it has been better to 
follow the stages of a man's age and the order of his actions; so that natural qualities would be praised in the early 
years, then his education, after that the succession of his works (that is of deeds and sayings); in other cases, it has 
been better to divide praise by the kinds of virtues — of courage, justice, self-control, and the rest — and assign to 
each whichever of his deeds were performed in accordance with them" (Namque alias aetatis gradus gestarumque 
rerum ordinem sequi speciosius fuit, ut in primis annis laudaretur indoles, tum disciplinae, post hoc operum (id est 
factorum dictorumque) contextus, alias in species virtutum dividere laudem, fortitudinis iustitiae continentiae 
ceterarumque, ac singulis adsignare quae secundum quamque earum gesta erunt). Menander, on the other hand, 
expresses a preference for the thematic arrangement: “For you will everywhere divide the deeds which you are about 
to praise with an encomium by the virtues (there are four virtues, courage, justice, temperance, wisdom), and see if 
the deeds are related to certain virtues” (Siaiper yàp ånavtayoð tac npáče Ov Gv éng éyKopidew sic tàs 
àpetás [apetai 5& TEcoapés sioi, dvdpsia, SuCALOODVN, ocopooóvn, oepóvnoic] Kai Spa tivæv åpetõv siow ai 
npóá£&etc, Menander 1I.373.5-9). 
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specifically biographical purposes: (1) to convey that praxeis reflect or embody an exemplar's 
virtuous character, because they arise from it, and (2) to portray interpreters as capable of 
discerning the virtuous character that motivates observable actions." He relies on his Christian 
Neoplatonic anthropology and epistemology in order to apply the metaphor, incorporating his 
own significant philosophical paideia into the literary-rhetorical form of bioi and their portrayals 
of exemplary deeds.!? 


B. Christian Platonic anthropology in the bioi 





In the dialogue De anima et resurrectione, hailed as the “Christian Phaedo,"'? Macrina 


takes on an obviously Socratic role. Her philosophical expertise is also reflected in VSM 18, 


For example, these functions are paired in the discussion Gregory has with Lampadia about dressing Macrina's 
corpse for burial. Lampadia, in her role as interpreter, reasons backward from Macrina's simple wardrobe to the 
exemplar's virtuous rationale for living with few possessions: “What stores?" she said. “You have in your hand 
everything she stored up. See the cloak, see the veil for her head, the worn sandals for her feet. This is her wealth, 
this her surplus. There is nothing beyond what appears put up in some hidden chest or secured in a treasury. She 
knew one storage place for her own wealth: the treasury of heaven; having stored everything there, she left nothing 
behind on the earth" (“Toiotc, esinev, dmoxeévorc; £v yepoiv Éyeig năv tò ünóOevov: i600 tò ijátiov, i500 tc 
«epo ic 1] KOADTTPA, TÀ TETPILLLLEVA TOV TOS@V onoórata: OdDtOS 6 nAobtoc, abt Å teptovoía. ObdSév Tapa 10 
MalvopEvov ¿v ATOKPVEOIs ANKEtTAL KIBOTOIs tio T] DaAGLOIS Hopadtopévov. Miav àmoOnknv iet Tod idiov 
TAOVTOV, TOV Onoavpòv Tov obpáviov- ¿keř návta ånoðsuévn ODdEV Emi Tic ys oneAs(neto," VSM 29). 
'8Significant work has been done on philosophical echoes and innovation in Gregory’s corpus more broadly 
speaking. On Platonism in the bioi specifically see focused studies like Gerhart B. Ladner, “The Philosophical 
Anthropology”; and Pierre Maraval’s brief piece “La Vie de sainte Macrine de Grégoire de Nysse: continuité et 
nouveauté d'un genre littéraire," Du Héros Paten au Saint Chrétien: actes du colloque, Strasbourg, ler-2 décembre 
1995 / organisé par le Centre d'Analyse des Rhetoriques religieuses de l'Antiquité (C. A.R.R.A.) (Paris : Institut 
d'Etudes augustiniennes, 1997): 133-138. 

Some specific points on the connection between philosophy and education are worth noting in light of Chapter 2. 
Ellen Muehlberger argues convincingly that Macrina's Socratic portrait allows Gregory to rehabilitate and reclaim 
some elements of the classical tradition as useful for Christians (Ellen Muehlberger, “Salvage.”). Samuel Rubenson 
argues that the VSM and other hagiographies reveal tensions and propose solutions as early Christians grappled with 
developing a Christian paideia (Samuel Rubenson, “Philosophy and Simplicity."). 

I? A reasonable terminus post quem for this text is 379 CE, since the dialogue is depicted as taking place after the 
death of Basil in that year (Giorgio Maturi, *An et Res," The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of Nyssa. 

For discussion of the similarities between the De anima, Phaedo, Phaedrus, and Symposium, see particularly the 
following: Charalambos Apostolopoulos, Phaedo Christianus: Studien zur Verbindung und Abwägung des 
Verh:altnisses zwischen dem platonischen “Phaidon” und dem Dialog Gregors von Nyssa "Über die Seele und die 
Auferstehung, Europäische Hochschulschriften 188 (Frankfurt am Main: Peter Lang, 1986); Catharine P. Roth, 
*Platonic and Pauline Elements"; Susan Wessel, *Memory and Individuality in Gregory of Nyssa's Dialogus de 
anima et resurrectione," JECS, Volume 18, Number 3 (Fall 2010): 369-392 (especially pages 373-380 on genre); 
Rowan Williams, *Macrina's Deathbed Revisited." 
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during a conversation with Gregory in which she relies on the rational faculty of her soul to 
prepare for death. Macrina is a teacher who challenges incorrect perceptions of the good; she 
directs Basil (VSM 6), Emmelia (VSM 11), Peter (VSM 12), and Gregory himself (VSM 18, 21) 
toward the proper goal of Christian virtue. In VSM 18, Gregory explicity compares his sister not 
to Socrates but to the biblical hero Job, whose ability to discuss theology cogently even while 
afflicted by painful sores represents an ideal. He specifically juxtaposes Macrina's physical 
suffering and her unbowed intellect, stating that her ability to reflect and teach is “not impeded 
by the sickness" that is attacking her body.?? The subject matter of their conversation, however, 
connects Macrina to Socrates. Her discussion topics range from “discourse on the soul" to “the 
reason for life in the flesh” to “what release there is from death back again into life,” a collection 
of subjects quite like those under consideration in Plato's Phaedo.?! The sophisticated 
“contemplation of higher things” (tf tepi tv oynAóGv 0gopío) she provides depends on her 
mental clarity, her posession of a mind (vodc) that is able to train and control the body (cópa) 
and its suffering. Her discussion topics reflect a concern for living well and virtuously, 
connecting rationality — part of the soul's very nature — to willed acts of virtue. Gregory insists 
that body and soul cooperate in carrying out both virtuous and vicious actions in various places 


throughout his corpus.” 





0 oddév ono Thc TooadTHS Eppwotiac napaßhartóuevov (VSM 18). 

?l5zoc émfpOn TO Aóyo nepi te Ths yoxs Nv quioo0qo0o2a Kai tfj 51a capkóc oñs THV aitiav Sieélodoa, Kai 
6tov yapw ó ávOponogc Kai 6c BvNntdc Kai Oev ó Bavatos Kai Tic ù ånò tovtov zpóc tr|v Gor|v náv GVGADOIG 
(VSM 18). 

22 Tn his In sanctum Pascha, Gregory writes of the body and soul that “in every deed, both assist one another and 
accomplish together the deeds done" (¿mì n&ong npáčews GAANAOIC ÅUPÓTEPA ouvegántetot Kai ODVATOTEAET TH 
ytvousva, GNO Online 40.267.5-7). In De instituto Christiano, he emphasizes the cooperation of body and soul in 
preparation to encounter God: “So it is necessary for the one about to bring body and soul, according to the law of 
piety, to God and offer him a bloodless and pure sacrifice...” (Asi toívuv tòv u£AAovita voyr|v kai OÕUA KATH TOV 
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In the VM, Gregory Christianizes and Scripturalizes the Platonic tripartite division of the 
soul while recognizing its counterpart in non-Christian teaching: 

It is safety and security to mark the upper doorpost and the side posts of the 

entrance with the blood of the lamb. These things about the physiology of the soul 

(Tadta nepi yoxs PvoioAoyodvtoc) the Word shows us through figures (òv 

aivtyp.&tov), and outside learning (1] £&o0&v naíógvoic) also shows them, dividing 

the soul into the rational (tò Aoytotikóv), the desiring (ém18vpNTIKOV), and the 

passionate (Ovuosıðéc). Of these parts we are told that the passion and the desire 

are placed below, supporting on each side the intellectual part of the soul, while 

the rational aspect (ó Aoytopóc) is joined to both so as to keep them together and 

to be held up by them, being trained for courage by the spirit and elevated to the 

participation in the Good by desire.” 
Although he acknowledges that the division is known in “outside learning," Gregory comments 
on the spatial aspect of Scripture's image for teaching anthropological principles. The spirit and 
desire are below the intellectual and rational part of the soul. In this specific quotation, it appears 
that the image, if understood properly, not only shows the division of the soul, but the proper 
hierarchy among its parts. Scripture teaches through enigmas, inviting and requiring 


interpretation, and Gregory serves as a guide for interpretation. 


Neoplatonism provides Gregory with a conception of the soul's capacity to desire that 





Tis evoeBEiac vópov npooáystv Ved kai TH åvaiuaktov adta xoi kaOapáàv dod1d6vat AaTpEiav..., GNO Online 
28.43.8-10). Later in the same sermon, he includes an extended section on the necessity of keeping body and soul 
united, and both aimed at virtuous ends (GNO Online 28.54.20 — 55.18). In the VM itself, Gregory explains that 
Moses purifies his garments before going up on the holy mountain: “This is because it is necessary for the one who 
is about to embark on the contemplation of Being to be thoroughly pure, so that he might be pure in both body and 
soul and spotless, the dirt on each part rightly washed off" (Totto 6 £ott tò 614 návtov kaðapeðoar ógiv TOV 
u£AXovca mpooRatvew th TOV óvvov Ogopíq, > Kai yuyf Kai CHpaTi kaðapòv siva Kai aKNALS@TOV TOV év 
EKATEPO PUTOV KATAAANAWS AnoKAvOdLEVOV, VM II.154). 
3 Ovdakh dé got Kai dopdAeia TÒ TH aïuatı Tod åuvoð thv TE PALA Kai TODS OTADLLODS tg sioóðov 
kataonunveo0at Tadta nepi yuyfic uiv quotoAoyotvtog bv’ aivryuátov Tod Aóyov, Kai T] £&o0ev naidevotc 
épavtácOn, Stalpodoa THv YVA sic TE TO Aoytotikóv kai ExLBvLNTKOV Kai Ovposió£c. "EK tovtov 68 TOV BDLOV LEV 
Kai tv Exv8vniav onopepnkévat Maotv, ékatépalev TO SLAVONTIKOV tis yoxs VIEPEISOVTAG, TOV dE Aoytopóv 
GUMOTEPOts EmEeCEvyLLEVOV OvVEXELV TE ADTODS Kai Dm’ éxe(vov åvéyeoðu, npóc LEV åvõpsiav TO OvpuD OTOLOVLEVOV, 
TPÒG 08 tijv TOD åyaðoð LEtovoiav bv’ &ni&upíac dyovuevov (VM II.95-96). 
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becomes key for the Christian pursuit of a virtuous life.” The desiring faculty is, in Gregory’s 
formulation, an accretion, but one which was providentially ordained for fallen humans.” This 
appetitive faculty takes center stage in several places where he discusses desire.”° Gregory 
asserts that desire for finite, material things is insatiable, “for if he who fulfills his desire for one 
of the things which he pursues should then incline his desire to something else, he is found 
empty again of that thing. And even if he should become full of this, he is found once more an 
empty and roomy container for something else.””’ Compare this to the positive portrayal of 
desire in a virtuous figure like the Moses of our opening passage (VM II.230-231), who is drawn 


on by finite, material things, which appeal to his desires, to a new and insatiable desire for the 


24 Following here John Behr on De hominis opificio, as opposed to Christopher Stead; John Behr, “The Rational 
Animal: A Rereading of Gregory of Nyssa's De hominis opificio," JECS, volume 7, number 2 (Summer 1999): 219- 
247; Christopher Stead, "The Concept of the Mind and the Concept of God in the Christian Fathers," The 
Philosophical Frontiers of Christian Theology, ed. B. Hebblethwaite and S. Sunderland (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1982): 39-54. 

5 See De anima: “For the desiring element, although it is not by nature directed toward the good (for the sake of 
which it is sown in us), grows up and increases..." (tò yàp éni&uuntikóv Od npóc TO qos KAAOV OD yáptv 
kateonápr uiv &pórj te Kai àávéópapev..., GNO Online 15.45.4-6). For a clear explication of Gregory’s position 
and its relation to Plotinus, see especially Kevin Corrigan, Evagrius and Gregory, 133-156. Rowan Williams, 
*Macrina's Deathbed Revisited," points out that Gregory's anthropology is difficult to pin down, but provides this 
helpful summary: “Whatever Gregory believed, it was not that the human subject consisted of a rational core with 
some embarrassing additions" (236). 

Desire is also the focus, but of negative attention, in Gregory's characterization of the Egyptian armies in his 
exegesis of the Israelites crossing the Red Sea (VM II.122-123): “For who does not know that the Egyptian army are 
the various passions of the soul by which the person is enslaved? ... For who would be able to name some 
distinction between those intellectual urges and the impulses to pleasure and sorrow and covetousness from the 
aforementioned army? ... In the chariot there are three drivers whom the history calls *viziers. You will understand 
these three, completely carried along by the chariot, (since you were previously instructed in the mystery of the side 
posts and upper doorpost [VM II.95]) as the tripartite division of the soul, counting that which is perceived as the 
rational, the appetitive, and the spirited” (Tic yap ook oió£v Sti otpatóg Aiyóztióc oti tà nouwíAa tÅ vuyfic náðn, 
oic kataðovioðta ó GvOpamoc;... Ti yàp dv tıs Stagéper sinoi tods OvpióÓels TOV AOYIOLAV Ä Tac TPdC NSoviy te 
Kai ADM Kai zrAgove£(av ópuàc tfi; UVNLOVEDOEions otpattüc... év © oi tpeic ExtBdtaL, Ode THLIOTATAS óvoniáCei f| 
lotopia: vonosic 68 TOUS tpeic TOUTOUS TAVTWS TODS qepopiévoug DIO TOD GppLatoc, TpoddayxOEic £v TA KATH TODS 
OTADLOVS Kai TV OALAV prootnpío trjv TPLLEPT tfi yoxs outpsotv, ei TO Aoytottkóv kai EmLODENTIKOV Kai 
Ovposiðèc GvaTEUTOV TO vónpo). Allowing rationality to be overwhelmed by the passions and impulses, then, leads 
to destruction. 

?''O yap nAnpdouc éavtoð tiv émOvuIav ëv tivi Ov Eom0bSacEv, ei npóc Érepóv Ti TH ExLOvLLIA Péets, KEVÒG TPC 
EkEivo náv ebpíoketat: KAV YEVTAL TOUTO TANPIG, TH ETEPO náv kevóg TE kai ELPLYMPOG yivetat (VM IL61). 
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ultimate good. As in the chariot image from Phaedrus or its counterpart in Exod 12, so here the 
appetitive part of the soul, under the guidance of the rational faculty that has been properly 
trained, directs the exemplar ever closer to God.?? That is, the embodied human soul has the 
capacity to choose and execute virtuous action.” 


C. Vision and epistemology in reading bioi 





Even though he has a relatively high degree of control over which praxeis to depict, a 
biographer praising his subject must address the hermeneutical gap between how a given action 
appears and what positive thing(s) it signifies about the actor, thus providing readers with the 
interpretive tools for navigating that gap. For Gregory the Christian Platonist, this gap implicates 
human epistemic limits: 


“You have suffered nothing new,” the teacher said to them [the Christians of 
Comana], “misled by your eyes and entrusting the judgment of the beautiful to 
sense alone. For sense perception is a faulty criterion of the truth of real essences, 
itself blocking the way into the depth of understanding.’””*! 


As Thaumaturgus articulates it to the Christians at Comana, sense perception without 


28 In Gregory's Christian system, the naturally compelling nature of God eventually removes the need for the soul’s 
desiring faculty. Moses is used as the prime example of the being who, as he becomes more perfect, eventually 
abandons desire but nevertheless continues to advance toward God. 

2 Gregory affirms the possibility of choice throughout the VM. See Andrew P. Klager, “Free Will and Vicinal 
Culpability in St. Gregory of Nyssa's De vita Moysis."Greek Orthodox Theological Review, volume 55, numbers 1- 
4 (2010): 149-179; Hans Boersma, Embodiment and Virtue, 231-240. See De professione Christiana: “Therefore, 
the One who orders us to imitate our Father orders us to cleanse ourselves from earthly passions, and this is a 
separation which does not come about through a change of place, but it is achieved only through choice" (ovKobv ó 
TOV ObPAVIOV Lupieio0at keAeóov natépa tv ynivov na0v kaðapeúsiv keAcóst, OV 1| dnóotaoic où 51a vonikf|c 
uevapóosoc, GAAG cià npooipéosog Evepysitat LOvNns, GNO Online 29.140.2-5). 

30 Certain factors may limit Gregory's freedom, such as the audience’s knowledge about the exemplar's life and 
activities (as in the case of Moses, a well-known Scriptural figure). 

1OVSév koivóv tendvOate, qnoi MPdc AdTODS 6 SISdoKaAoc, óo0oAqoic anatnVEvtEc, Kai TH aioOrjost uóvy THV 
Kpiow 100 KGAAovG ExITpEwavtsc. LOAAEPOV yàp KPITNPLOV ts TOV óvtov GANOEiac rj atoOnoic, thv apò tò páOog 
Tis Stavoias sicoðov bv avtc ànokàsiovoa (VGT 69). 
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supplementary knowledge does not allow and can even hinder access to truth.? At times, 
Gregory appears to allow the events to speak for themselves, while at others he intervenes with 
overt didactic commentary. In this case, Thaumaturgus the subject provides interpretive 
guidance, not only for the community to whom he speaks, but, potentially, for readers as well. 

Gregory draws on Neoplatonic principles to craft portraits of the three exemplars who 
choose virtuous action; he also draws on these principles to explain the task of ideal readers. In 
each text he recommends and models interpretive strategies on the assumption that the 
intellectual faculty, the vodc, can access realities the body itself cannot directly perceive. He 
applies the vocabulary of “conceptions” to the things one may know about the infinite, and 
ultimately incomprehensible, divine nature.? Becoming like Moses and "seeing God" is not the 
only benefit associated with moving beyond physical sight to right conceptions of the divine, 
though this is a key aspect of Gregory's theology.*4 

Gregory marks biographical narrative as a genre that records not only the praxeis 
observed but, by extension, aspects of an exemplar's soul that are the “real” things driving the 
praxeis. Reading bioi, then, can offer practical experience in moving from physical perceptions — 


a starting point — to intellectual understanding — the ending point that becomes a new starting 





32 The role of sense perception in knowledge of God is a hotly contested topic among Gregory's Christian 
predecessors. Origen's insistence in Contra Celsum that Christians can partly rely on sense perception (which itself 
relies on the Stoic concept of cataleptic impressions and intellectual assent) is an important element of Gregory's 
own training. For more on both external and internal challenges to Christian epistemological claims about the 
apostles’ knowledge and sense perception, see the helpful article by Robert J. Hauck, “‘They Saw What They Said 
They Saw’: Sense Knowledge in Early Christian Polemic," Harvard Theological Review, Volume 81, Number 3, 
(1988): 239-49. 

33 See Andrew Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Caesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Transformation of Divine Simplicity 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009). 

34For an excellent introduction to the contrast between knowledge and conceptions, see again Radde-Gallwitz, Basil 
of Caesarea, Chapter 6, esp. 153-55. Heine addresses in detail the agonistic context in which Gregory frames his 
understanding of “right conception” (Heine, Perfection in the Virtuous Life, 127-158). 
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point. Gregory applies the metaphor of vision to this process of discerning. In the VSM, Peter 
sees Macrina's virtuous example and adopts it, “always looking (BAénov) to his sister and 
making her the mark (okonóc) of every good." In a complementary fashion, the VGT praises 
Thaumaturgus’ decision to avoid public speaking, writing that he “made silence his example, 
displaying (deucvic) the internal (&yke(pevov) treasure not by words but in deed,” that is, making 
his virtue visible.*° 

In summary, both rhetorical conventions and Christian Platonic anthropology provide 
concepts for describing the link between the human soul and actions that reveal virtues in the 
soul. Gregory draws on both to narrate the exemplars’ praxeis in his bioi. Because of humans’ 
physical and psychic make-up, humans may purposefully perform virtuous actions, and due to 
the nature of observation and knowledge, outside observers can gain some conception of the 
virtues that motivate praxeis. The language of vision draws attention to and mediates the tension 
between the limited perceptions that accompany embodiment and the rational capacity for 
interpretation and insight. Gregory uses sight as an epistemological metaphor to grapple with a 
major assumption of the biographical genre: that actions reveal or expose the soul (especially its 
åpetń) to external observers. 

The link between vision, rationality, and interpretation had also appeared in Philo of 
Alexandria's (c. 25 BCE - 50 CE) exegetical treatments of the life of Moses.?7 Scholars of both 


Gregory and Philo have noted similarities between Gregory's treatment of Moses in the VM and 


35 npóg tmv GSEAQHV BAénov Kai oxonóv yalo TavtOc éketviv norovuevoç (VSM 12). 

36 gnidelEl nowt THY Clot, Épyo Seikvdc Tov éyke(puevov 0noavpóv, ovyi Priuact (VGT 24). 

37 For an excellent overview of Philo's portrait of the lawgiver, which gives attention to allegorical interpretation 
and the various roles and virtues of Moses that allow Philo to depict him in terms that would have been familiar for 
Greeks, see Louis H. Feldman, Philo's Portrayal of Moses in the Context of Ancient Judaism (Notre Dame, IN: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 2007). 
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I 


Philonic exegesis of the Mosaic material."" Apart from the numerous comparanda in Philo’s own 


Life of Moses, one application of vision language elsewhere in his oeuvre seems particularly 
relevant for our study of Gregory's VM: the assessment of idolatry as a failure of vision. In On 
the Decalogue 66-69, Philo summarizes the errors involved in fashioning idols, using a variety of 
metaphors including sight. Paragraphs 67 and 68 should be quoted in full: 


For they [idolaters] cut away the most excellent support of the soul, the rightful 
conception of the ever-living God, and like skiffs without ballast they are tossed 
here and there, always borne about, never able to come into a harbor nor to be 
placed securely in truth, blinded as to the thing worthy of vision, that alone for 
which it is necessary to be keen-sighted. They seem to me to live a more wretched 
life than those who have lost the sight of the body, for the latter have been 
disabled unwillingly, either enduring some grievous disease of the eyes or being 
set upon by their enemies, but the former, by a decision, not only dimmed the eye 
of the soul but have even consented to cast it away entirely.?? 


p40 


The hierarchical ranking of physical sight below the Platonic “eye of the soul "^ reinforces the 





38Albert C. Geljon, Philonic Exegesis in Gregory of Nyssa’s De vita Moysis, Brown Judaic Studies, number 333 
(Providence: Brown Judaic Studies, 2002); Geljon points especially to four ways Gregory’s VM relates to Philo’s 
text: through selection, adaptation, transposition, and Christianization, Gregory “mainly makes use of Philo as an 
exegete of Scripture” on whose work Gregory could expand in creative ways (Geljon, Philonic Exegesis, 167-174). 
See in addition Claudia Rapp, “Comparison, Paradigm and the Case of Moses in Panegyric and Hagiography,” in 
The Propaganda of Power: The Role of Panegyric in Late Antiquity, edited by Mary Whitby (Boston: Brill, 1998): 
277-298; and David T. Runia, Exegesis and Philosophy: Studies on Philo of Alexandria (Brookfield, VT: Gower 
Publishing Company, 1990). 

?? tò yàp KGAMOoTOV čpsioua Ths yvoyfic £&kowav, tr|v nepi TOD GOvtog dei 0200 mpoorKovoav DAOANWI, HomEp TE 
&veppátiota okán GAAEbOVOW Ode Kükeiog SiaMEpopEvot TOV aidva, unõénzoT sic Muéva KATE PAL mo" 
EvoppioacBat pepatog dAnOeia. SvvapEVOL, TRPAMTTOVTES nepi TO 0£ag üStov, MPdc 6 LOvoV òčvõopkeŭv avayKaiov 
HV. Kat por Sokodot t&v tüc TOD GHpaTOS čys nreznpopnévov dOMATEpOV v: &eivot uèv yap dKovotwc 
EPAGBHoav ifj vócov OMOGALAV YaAEnTv ónootávtsg Tj MPO EXOPAv émpovAsvuO0É&vrec, oi 6 £kovoto yv TO THs 
yoxs Sua ook NHADPwCOAV uóvov GAAG Kai TaVTEAMS &xopaAsiv nSiooav. 

^ Hans Boersma argues that for Gregory seeing God with the eye of the soul is an activity that people can engage in 
even while they are alive, before they participate in the eschatological beatific vision: “...for Gregory everyday 
spirituality — seeing what God is like by looking at the world around us [for God's activity] and observing with the 
‘eye of the soul’ ‘the luminous outpoured rays of the divine nature’ in our hearts — is intrinsically linked to the 
beatific vision" (Hans Boersma, “Becoming Human in the Eyes of God: Gregory of Nyssa's Unending Search for 
the Beatific Vision," International Journal of Systematic Theology, Volume 17, Number 2 (April 2015): 131-151, 
138, citing De beatitudinibus 6.144.8—9; 6.144.12). On the eye of the soul more generally as a means of perception 
in Gregory's writings, see Boersma, Embodied Virtue, 93-100. Sarah Coakley rejects Daniélou's idea of a “doctrine” 
of spiritual senses in Gregory’s work, and she shows instead a development of thought about the spiritual senses, 
beginning from De anima and culminating in In canticum canticorum (Sarah Coakley, “Gregory of Nyssa,” in The 
Spiritual Senses: Perceiving God in Western Christianity, ed. Paul L. Gavrilyuk and Sarah Coakley [Cambridge: 
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superiority of contemplation over mere perception; only the former can result in a “rightful 
conception" of God.*! Philo further highlights the imbalance between physicality and the soul 
when he frames a strong dichotomy within the vision metaphor. Without “keen-sighted vision” 
aimed at the divine, the idolaters are not just suffering from low vision, they are completely 
blind. In the wider context of discussing Egyptian religion, Philo links this failure of sight and 
the resulting sin with a lack of “right education" (zouócía óp0ń). The Jewish philosopher, like 
Gregory his later reader, marks out training as a key component undergirding virtuous behavior 
and a possible corrective for poor vision. By implicating training, both biographers call attention 
to their texts' implied audiences, who ought to strive to situate themselves among the seeing, 
leaving behind forms of blindness. 
II. Beyond the senses: vision and communication 

Gregory shows how the exemplars respond to divine revelations — theophanies, visions, 


auditions — as an integral part of their virtuous activity. The revelations themselves are explained 


Cambridge University Press, 2013]: 36-55. As my argument shows, Gregory is quite flexible in his references to 
vision (physical and noetic) in these three texts. 

^! We know from a broad consideration of Philo's corpus that the “right conception" of God demands apophaticism. 
For a discussion of Philo and Gregory on this topic, and of the Platonic roots of their thought, see Ilaria Ramelli, 
“The Divine as Inaccessible Object of Knowledge in Ancient Platonism: A Common Philosophical Pattern across 
Religious Traditions" Journal of the History of Ideas, vol. 75, number 2 (April 2014): 167-188. Gregory's 
conception is likely also rooted in the thought of Clement of Alexandria, his forebear. In his Stromateis 2.2.6 (1), 
Clement interprets Exod 33 (Moses entering the darkness) as follows: *As a result, Moses, convinced that God will 
never be known to human wisdom, says, ‘Reveal yourself to me,’ and was forced to enter into the darkness, where 
the voice of God was present; that is, into the innermost, invisible intellectual conceptions of being" (602v ó Moorfig 
obnote dvOpanivy copia yvoo0rjoso0o1 tòv 0góv nensiouévoc, &£upávioóv ot oeavtòv qnoi Kai ei TOV yvógov, OD 
HV À Qwvi Tod 0200, giogAO0eiv BiüCerot, Tovtéotw sis Thc dó0touc Kai dedeic TEpi TOD Svtoc £vvoíac.) 

? He specifically refers to the probable reactions of well-trained observers who see Egyptian idolatrous practices: 
“Indeed strangers on their first arrival in Egypt, before the local delusion enters into their minds, die laughing, while 
whoever has tasted right education, bewails the plastering of a pious veneer on impious things and considers those 
doing it, with good reason, more wretched than the things being honored...” (kai 67) tõv Cév@v oi npõtov eig 
Aiyurtov àouópevot, npiv TOV EyYYOPLov THGov eioowícao0o1 tais Stavoiatc, £kKOvrjokovo:i yAEvaCovtEs: Soot dé 
TadEtias ópOfjc Eysvoavto, Tiv EN’ GOSLLVOISG TPAYLAOL oguvonot(av Katarhayévtes OiKTICOVTAL TODS YPMLLEVOUG, 
aOMawtEpoDvG, Ónep £ikóc, DroAaLPdvovtsc siva tv TU@LEVOV, De Decalogo 80). 
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as gifts from God, but the subsequent activities of the exemplars reflect on their qualities of soul. 
Overwhelmingly in these three texts, he constructs a sort of complementarity between the 
understanding that comes to the eye of the soul in a revelatory experience, the physical effects of 
that revelation, and concrete communication about its content. Revelation as narrated in the three 
bioi begins in and returns to the senses, even if it departs from them for a time. I argue that 
Gregory emphasizes vision to insist that physical sense perception is indispensable for 
communicative, especially literary and catechetical, purposes: it makes exemplary praxeis visible 
and could allows ideal readers to participate in the work of interpretation. 

In the VM and VGT, Gregory includes a number of episodes in which faulty sense 
perception suggests the senses can be deceived by demonic and magical powers. In VM I.24, the 
eyes of those watching in the Egyptian court are deceived by “the magic trick of the sorcerers” (ù 
TOV YONT@V Layyaveia, Exod 7:11-12). VGT 77 tells the story of a young boy whose demonic 
possession causes him to see a second figure standing beside Thaumaturgus while the bishop 
gives a speech.? It is perhaps because such misperceptions are, for Gregory, tied up with the 
nature of the senses that he narrates divine revelations with special attention to the role of the 
senses. In the bioi, the revelations become challenging interpretive puzzles that engage the actual 
physical senses of both exemplars and readers. 

Gregory attempts to make the reader a real-life spectator of the events he describes 


through the use of vivid description, a literary technique which taps into readers' faculties of 


43 Thaumaturgus breathes on linen cloth and throws it over the possessed boy. At that point, “the boy began to be 
shaken and to cry out, and to fall down and be flung about, and to suffer all the passions that come from demons" 
(xapácoso001 ipéato kai àvapodv TO uetpáktov, xoi Katamintew Kai ówppurteio0at, Kai züvta Toys TH EK 
datnovev ráðn, VGT 77). 
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sense perception, to narrate the ineffable. Aphthonius defines vivid description, or ekphrasis, as 
follows: 

Ekphrasis is descriptive language, bringing manifestly before the eyes the thing 

shown. One ought to describe both persons and things, both times and places, 

irrational animals and, in addition to these, plants... In composing an ekphrasis, it 

is necessary to employ a relaxed style and adorn it with diverse figures and, on the 

whole, to create an imitation of the things being described with the ekphrasis.^ 
The figurative language of vision operates in tandem with the evocation of readers' senses to 
show that physical sense perception, though limited in its ability to perceive the divine, is crucial 
for interpreting and responding to experiences of divine revelation in a virtuous fashion, and 


especially for communicating the content of a revelation to the wider community. 


A. Readings of revelation 





Many scholars who study Gregory's oeuvre address divine revelations portrayed in the 


bioi primarily in relation to Gregory's mystical theology rather than their genre or poetics. A 





^ "Exopaoíc &ott Aóyog nepmynuatkòc DT’ öy yov évapydc tò 6nAo0pugvov. 'Exopaotéov è npóconá te koi 
Tpáypata, Kkatpooc TE kai TÓTOVG, GAoya CHa Kai ztpóc TobTOIc qutá-... ExopáGovrag ðè dei TOV TE yapaktÃpa 
AVELLEVOV ékgépetv kai ówpópoig TOUKIAAELV tois ox rao: koi óAcG åànourueioho và ExEpACoLEVA npáyuata 
(Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 12, Rabe 36-38). The various uses of ekphrasis among classical and early Christian 
authors have been the subject of extensive study in recent decades. See, for example, Shadi Bartsch, Decoding the 
Ancient Novel: The Reader and the Role of Description in Heliodorus and Achilles Tatius (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1989); Jás Elsner, Art and the Roman Viewer: The Transformation of Art from the Pagan World to 
Christianity, Cambridge Studies in New Art History and Criticism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995); 
Robert S. Nelson, “To say and to see: Ekphrasis and vision in Byzantium," Visuality Before and Beyond the 
Renaissance: Seeing as Others Saw, ed. Robert S. Nelson, Cambridge Studies in New Art History and Criticism 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000): 143-168; Michael Paschalis, “Reading Space: A Re-examination 
of Apuleian ekphrasis," Space in the Ancient Novel, ed. Michael Paschalis and Stavros Frangoulidis Ancient 
Narrative, supplementum 1 (Gróningen: Barkhuis Publishing, 2002): 132-142; Ruth Webb, *Accomplishing the 
picture: ekphrasis, mimesis and martyrdom in Asterios of Amaseia," Art and Text in Byzantine Culture, ed. Liz 
James (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007): 13-32; and Ruth Webb, Ekphrasis, Imagination and 
Persuasion in Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Practice (Farnham: Routledge, 2009). 

^5 For example, Hans Urs von Balthasar collects quotations from the VM alongside passages from Contra 
Eunomium as evidence for Gregory's thought about the limits of human knowledge of God's nature: Hans Urs von 
Balthasar, Presence and Thought: An Essay on the Religious Philosophy of Gregory of Nyssa, transl. Mark Sebanc, 
A Communio Book (San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 1995), 89-95. Michael Stuart Williams (discussed further below) 
represents a partial exception, recognizing that “the foundation of the work in the life of Moses is not merely a 
sustaining metaphor; it is not merely a device to help collect together Gregory's conclusions concerning abstract 
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specific passage from the VM frequently appears at the heart of this debate, VM II.162-169. The 
episode retells the events of Exod 24:18, when Moses encounters God in the cloud on Sinai. 
From Daniélou forward, one strand of scholarship emphasizes Gregory's claims about the 
inadequacy of the senses and the body as a means of encountering the divine, insisting that they 
must be abandoned. Daniélou takes his lead from /n canticum canticorum 11, where Gregory 
outlines God's theophanic appearances to Moses as in light, in a cloud, and then in darkness. 
Daniélou claims that Moses also proceeds through three stages in the VM, increasingly moving 
beyond sense experience, ascending to union with God.^ He identifies Gregory's term epektasis 
(based on Phil 3:12-14) as a "synthesis of Gregory's spirituality in its central theme" of perpetual 
progress.^' But Daniélou does not attend to how Gregory's readers are meant to imitate that 
epektasis in their own lives, or how the text of the VM might help them do so. 

Ronald E. Heine's 1975 monograph, Perfection in the Virtuous Life, proposed an 
alternative reading of the critical passage and the sequence of theophanic episodes in the VM. 
Rather than isolating three distinct stages of mystical progression, Heine notes that the summary 
of Moses' accomplishments at the end of VM lists a whole series of events that characterize 


Moses’ advancement toward perfection.** On Heine's assessment, Gregory focuses on continual 





virtue. His theoria is grounded in history, and the historia set out in the first book is to be understood as ‘absolutely 
reliable and trustworthy" (Williams, Authorised Lives, 88). His citation is from G.S. Bebis, “Gregory of Nyssa's De 
Vita Moysis: a philosophical and theological analysis" from Greek Orthodox Theological Review 12 (1967): 369-93. 
However, on the very next page he turns to a discussion of how similar Moses' history is to a late antique form of 
spirituality, suggesting his interests are more broadly historical than strictly literary. 

46 Jean Daniélou, Platonisme, 21. 

47” For epektasis in Gregory, see the primary example of In Canticum Canticorum 8 and Daniélou Platonisme, 291. 
48 See especially pages 99-114 in Heine, Perfection. Ann Conway-Jones, in her recent volume on the tabernacle in 
VM 1I.170-201, offers a critique of Daniélou and agreement with Heine's emphasis similar to my own: Ann 
Conway-Jones, Gregory of Nyssa's Tabernacle Imagery in its Jewish and Christian Contexts (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2014), 9-11. Consider also Colin W. Macleod's statement about mysticism in Gregory's writing: 
“In short, Gregory's prime concern is with Christian perfection; and mystical language expresses not some 
immediate apprehension of God ... but that there is no perfection without God" (Colin W. Macleod, “Allegory and 
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advancement, in large part as a response to his and Basil's debates with Eunomius over the 
ability of language to describe God's nature accurately. An appeal to continual progress is a 
means of modifying Origen's contentions about human satiety (Kópoo) in the divine presence, 
not necessarily a focused reflection on the nature of all human encounters with the divine. This 
interpretation in the context of a theological agon allows that the VM does indeed focus on 
progress or advancement, without insisting that Gregory's presentation of that progress is overly 
systematized or too similar to the medieval development of mystical union. Brian E. Daley 
expresses this point clearly: “... the £x«otaoig to which Gregory occasionally refers is less the 
love-wounded swoon of Bernini's St. Teresa than the recognition of the limits of language by a 
great rhetorician who is also a man of deeply perceptive faith." ^? 

Neither Daniélou's nor Heine's approach aims to provide an analysis, as this chapter 
does, of the literary techniques Gregory uses to articulate his apophatic theological convictions in 
biographical narrative. When we treat the three texts together as examples of encomiastic bios, 
however, we can appreciate how Gregory attempts to accomplish his goal of training readers to 
be interpreters. In fact, by studying the methods he uses to communicate non-sensible 
experiences to a reading audience, we find that Gregory consistently focuses on how the 
exemplars generated records of their revelatory experiences for groups or audiences within the 
bioi (what I refer to as internal audiences). 


Martin Laird's 2002 article "Under Solomon's Tutelage: the Education of Desire in the 


Mysticism in Origen and Gregory of Nyssa" The Journal of Theological Studies, New Series, Volume 22, Number 2 
[October 1971]: 362-379, 367-368). 

^ Brian E. Daley, S.J., “‘Bright Darkness’ and Christian Transformation: Gregory of Nyssa on the Dynamics of 
Mystical Union," Finding God in all things: essays in honor of Michael J. Buckley, S.J., edited by Michael J. Himes 
and Stephen J. Pope (New York: The Crossroad Publishing Company, 1996): 215-230, 225. 
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Homilies on the Song of Songs " introduces the useful concept of logophasis as one aspect of 
Gregory's response to the challenge of teaching about the content of divine revelation without 
compromising his fundamentally apophatic theology.?? By Laird's definition, 
“Logophasis...pertains to the transformed and transforming deeds and discourse that result from 
apophatic union."?! In this essay and his 2004 monograph (Gregory of Nyssa and the Grasp of 
Faith: Union, Knowledge, and Divine Presence) Laird considers the aftermath of an ineffable 
revelatory experience that does not engage the senses, and he rightly points out that in Gregory's 
depiction the revelation has discursive effects: *Although the mind does not grasp in 
comprehension what it seeks in darkness (i.e. God), God yet acts upon the mind, or as Gregory 
says, moistens or bedews the mind with insight. This moisture is distilled by the mind, and this 
distillation can be reflected upon, understood, and expressed."?? Ultimately, he argues, “as a fruit 
of apophatic union with the Word (logos), the Word expresses (phasis) itself through the deeds 
and discourse of the one whom the Word indwells."?? 

Gregory enlists the conceptual metaphor of vision to mitigate the problem of limited and 
unreliable physical senses, especially in the context of divine revelation, by maintaining a 
simultaneous emphasis on physical sight (which has access to the koopóg aio0ntóc) and 
intellectual comprehension (which gives access to the koopóg vontoc). Even as physical sense 


perception is depicted within the narrative as a problematic means of obtaining information, at 


50 Martin Laird, “Under Solomon’s Tutelage: The Education of Desire in the Homilies on the Song of Songs.” 
Modern Theology, Volume 18, Number 4 (October 2002): 507-526. He first introduced the term in Martin Laird, 
“Apophasis and logophasis in Gregory of Nyssa's Commentarium in canticum canticorum," Studia Patristica 37. 
(Louvain: Peeters, 2001): 126-132. 
?! Laird *Under Solomon's Tutelage," 525 n.102. 
?? Martin S. Laird, Gregory of Nyssa and the grasp of faith: union, knowledge, and divine presence (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2004), 154. 
5 Laird, Gregory of Nyssa, 155. 
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the level of communication or /ogophasis it becomes a crucial tool for multiple layers of literary 
mediation, first to explain to readers how the exemplars move from revelatory experience to 
virtuous action, and second to preserve accounts of ineffable experiences for readers to consume 
and comprehend. 


B. Problematizing physical sense perception in revelation 





Revelation pushes at and exposes the boundaries of the human body as a reliable source 
of information. In the bioi, Gregory explicitly names the challenge of divine revelation as a 
problem with sense experience. As he writes in the VM, when Moses encounters God in the 
cloud, 


Leaving behind everything that is observed, not only whatever sense perception 
comprehends but also whatever the mind seems to see, it [the intellect (6 vodc)] 
always goes on to the inner part until by the mind's craftiness it slips through to 
the invisible and the incomprehensible, and there it sees God. For in this is the 
true knowledge of what is sought, and in this is the seeing by not seeing, since 
that which is sought surpasses all knowledge, being marked off on all sides by 
incomprehensibility as by a kind of darkness.?* 


Reflecting on the use of metaphor in Scripture, Gregory explains that it is this exact failure of the 
senses and of knowledge that makes “darkness” an apt description for the place of the intellect's 
encounter with the divine.” Nevertheless the best language Gregory can use to describe the 
perceptive activity of the intellect is a non-physical sight. 

In the narrative frame of Thaumaturgus' desert vision (VGT 28), Gregory emphasizes the 


exemplar's recognition that sensible realities are an insufficient source of information about 


3*K acaJuntóv yàp nav TO qatvópevov, od LOvov boa kacoXapgávet ġ ato0notc, GAAG Kai Soa T] Sidvote. SoKet 
pAénetv, àei npóg TO £voótepov ferat, Es àv ðaðún TH MoAVTPAyLOOVVY THis Stavoias Tpdc TO àO£atóv te Kai 
AKATHANTTOV KaKE TOV Osov iðn. Ev toóto yàp 1] GANS £ottv Eldnotc Tod CntovLEVOD Kai Ev toto TO iósiv Ev THO 
un) ióciv, Sti bnépkertar náong eióroeog TO Crobpuevov, Oidv twi yvóoo TH AkaTaAnyia navtayóðev õienuuévov 
(VM II.163). 

55 We see here his recourse to apophatic theological formulations. 
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divine truth. The exemplar seeks divine guidance because he does not want “to rely on flesh and 
blood" (capti Kai aïuatı tpocavéyew deco Ssiv):°° he wants a “manifestation of what is hidden" 
(ft TOV Kpvgiav oqavépootc) so that "the truth" (À GAnVEia) could be revealed to him “through 


some appearance” (816 tivos &£upavsíac).^? 


Revelation is depicted in stark contrast to physicality 
and what the exemplar could expect to perceive in the normal sensible world around him. 
Revelation alone can provide satisfactory access to that which is hidden, even if it can only do so 
through appearances. 

Gregory depicts the exemplars struggling with the limits of their senses while desiring 
access to truths that lie beyond the power of the senses. Yet for readers, the senses are 
indispensable as a means of engaging with Gregory's narratives and gaining knowledge about 
the exemplars. For the purposes of biographical writing, Gregory partially rehabilitates the 
physical senses in their capacity as a means of mediating between readers and narrated praxeis, 


and he enlists the figurative language of vision as one paradoxical means of doing so. 


C. Rehabilitating sense perception for narrative 





In all three narratives, revelations leave tangible effects that can be perceived with the 


senses, even if the content of the revelatory experience cannot.?? Gregory explains the 





56 This is probably an allusion to Gal 1:16. 

5 VGT 28. 

58 This is similar to the work of phantasia, according to Quintilian. As D.A. Russell describes, “Quintilian 
promulgates the conventional opinion that we must ourselves feel the emotions we wish to promote in others. How 
are we to do this, given that emotions are not in our control? By forming in our minds clear phantasiai — ‘visions’ — 
of absent things; this means putting to practical use the faculty of day-dreaming and fantasy which we often employ 
in an idle moment. From vividness of vision will come vividness of expression, both in poetry... and in oratory" 
(D.A. Russell, Criticism in Antiquity, 109). Gregory's task as biographical narrator is doubly difficult: the original 
content and emotional impact of a revelation have already been filtered through expression by the subject, and he 
uses the resulting data to “recreate” (approximately) the original experience in a way that can communicate to his 
own readers. 
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significance of these sensible effects through direct commentary, asserting that physical senses 
can contribute to intellectual comprehension, and, conversely, that the understanding that comes 


from noetic "seeing" may help in discerning the meaning of other physical perceptions. 


1. Vision in the desert, VGT 28-34 

Gregory portrays Thaumaturgus' wilderness vision as an isolated event that has ongoing 
repercussions for the exemplar, for his contemporary community, and for Gregory's audience. 
Thaumaturgus' visionary encounter with the evangelist John and the Virgin Mary initially 
empowers him to take up his work as a newly ordained bishop.?? The experience also inspired 
him to create a visual record of their conversation in the form of a creed, publicly placarded in 
Neocaesarea.9? Gregory's own text preserves another vivid record of the event for later 
audiences. He crafts a synkrisis linking Thaumaturgus to Moses and the divine vision of Exod 
24:12-15 to highlight the importance of relaying the vision's content to a wider audience: 

For just as the Word says that Moses, having gone outside the world of 

appearances and calmed his soul within the invisible shrines (for this is what *the 

darkness' figuratively means), learned the divine mysteries, and himself 

instructed the whole people in the knowledge of God, the same dispensation can 

be seen in the case of this Great One. On the one hand, he did not have a sensible 

or earthly mountain, but the pinnacle of desire for the true teachings. On the other 

hand, for darkness, he had the vision which others could not comprehend; for a 

writing-tablet, the soul; for the letters engraved on the stone tablets, the voice of 


the one he saw; through all of these things, both he and those initiated by him 
enjoyed a manifestation of the mysteries.Ó! 





?? Not surprisingly, the divine vision increases the exemplar's confidence and makes him an “athlete” prepared for 
struggle against the Adversary (see Chapter 2 on the athletic metaphor). 

$0 VGT 31. 

$1 Oc yàp tov Mob6£a qnoiv 6 Aóyoc, É&o tod Patvopévov yevóuevov, Kai Evtds tv dopátov åðútov TH wort} 
kataotávta (TODTO yàp O YVO@Os aivittetat), LAOEiv TE và Oela pvotrhpia, Kai óc éavtoð Tic 0goyvooíag ravtóc TOD 
Aad xayrjoao0ar: thy adtiv got kai exi TOD LeydAov tovtov katióeiv oikovouiav: à ópoc pv HV, ook aicOnTd6V 
TL ij YEOAOOV, GAAG TO BYOS tfjg TOV GANBWov õoyuátov énOupuíag: yvópos 88 TO toic Got; GyYopNTOV 0£apo: 
déAt0c 68 Å Woy: TÀ 88 év tañs TAGE ypáuuata, 7 TOD óo0£vroc POV}: SV OV ånávtov AdTH TE kai toic nap" 
EKEIVOD LVOTAYMYOVLEVOIC EYEVETO 1] TOV pvotnpiov MavépwMotc (VGT 33). 
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The revelation to Thaumaturgus, a revelation which Gregory describes as more personal and 
physical than that which came to Moses in the darkness,” is rendered effective when it is 
conveyed to the wider audience of those he initiates into the Christian mysteries. The 
manifestation of the mysteries, which must function referentially and noetically, nevertheless has 
real effects on the sense perceptions of the Christian community, who can view the posted creed 
even in Gregory's day. 

A similar effect can accompany the actions of the miracle-working exemplar, whose 
miracles function as a secondary theophany, revealing divine power. When Thaumaturgus 
performs healing miracles, the reactions of the internal audience are described in terms that 
position physical sense perception and intellectual comprehension as complementary faculties. 
Thaumaturgus “most of all won the multitude over by proclamation, because vision coincided 
with hearing and the tokens of divine power illumined it through both. For his word astounded 
the hearing as the wonders on behalf of the sick astounded the eyes."9* Actual physical effects on 
ears and eyes are depicted as conduits for edification, an intellectual capacity. What witnesses 
see allows them to comprehend divine power in their minds. By presenting these two types of 
perception in tandem, Gregory cautiously rehabilitates the potential of physical sense perception, 
under particular conditions, to provide meaningful access to a real understanding of the 


miraculous. 


© The synkrisis with Moses addresses a number of points, from the location of the revelation (for Moses, a 
mountain, but for Thaumaturgus, the “pinnacle of desire) to the medium for preserving the revelation (for Moses, 
letters on stone tablets, but for Thaumturgus, the divine voice in his soul). Thaumaturgus' revelation 1s 
simultaneously bodily and disembodied; he bears the marks of the revelation in himself, not on stone tablets. 

$3 ToótQ yàp St) áta TpooryEto tog MOAAOVS TH KNPVYLATL, STL ovvépouvev T] čys TH åkoñ, Kai òr djipotépov 
THs Dias SuvapEMs ENEAGLTEV avi và Yv@piconata. Trjv u&v yàp àkor|v ó Aóyoc, Tac 68 Óyetg TA nepi 

tovs do0evodvtac ééénàntte avata (VGT 47). 
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2. The tabernacle, VM II.169 

In the VM, Gregory portrays Moses translating private revelation for public edification; 
as Gregory depicts it, this translation is a process wherein the knowledge revealed becomes 
increasingly tangible and thereby visible. The tabernacle is revealed to Moses in its heavenly and 
earthly iterations, and Gregory explains this multiplicity of forms as the result of translating 
God's teaching, in stages, for those who did not have the divine vision themselves. Although the 
vision's content is described by Gregory as a revelation of Christ, it is nevertheless important 
that when Moses considers the content of his vision “he sees that tabernacle not made with 
hands, which he shows to those below by means of a material likeness."*^ Divine condescension 
means that this Moses, who encounters the Incarnate Christ in highly Platonic terms,9? has been 
given a vision of the heavenly tabernacle that may be handed on to his community in physical 
form. 

The blast of the heavenly trumpet in Exodus also affects both physical and intellectual 
perception: 

When he who has been purified and is sharp of hearing in his heart hears this 

sound (I am speaking of the knowledge of the divine power which comes from the 


contemplation of reality), he is led by it to the place where his mind lets him slip 
in where God is. This is called darkness" by Scripture, which signifies, as I said, 





4 «iv G&yewponotntov éketvv oxnvilv fAéne, fjv 6ux Tig dukis muhosoc tois xüto óg(kvuot (VM IL.169); cf. 2 Cor 
5:1. Fora thorough treatment of the “tabernacle not made with hands” in this portion of the VM, see Conway-Jones 
Gregory of Nyssa's Tabernacle Imagery. Of particular interest is her survey of allegorical interpretations of the 
tabernacle by Gregory's Alexandrian predecessors: Philo, Clement, and Origen on pages 36-46. 

65 See the argument of Nathan Eubank, “Ineffably Effable: The Pinnacle of Mystical Ascent in Gregory of Nyssa's 
De vita Moysis,” International Journal of Systematic Theology, Volume 16, Number | (January 2014): 25-41. 
Eubank argues that “in the De vita Moysis, Gregory of Nyssa makes the culminating moment, not the apophatic 
experience of the darkness, but the encounter with the celestial tabernacle, Christ, thereby suggesting that the 
mystical ascent to God does not end in the darkness of God's ineffability, but in the encounter of God as both 
unknowable and known, utterly transcendent but also incarnate” (27). I find this interpretation compelling for its 
emphasis on Moses returning to his community with something "known" to share. 
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the unknown and unseen.°© 
The internal perception and reception of divine revelation is described as analogous to physical 
sense perception, specifically the sense of hearing. In Gregory's woven composition, physical 
hearing is pushed to the back of the fabric, devalued so that a non-physical, noetic hearing may 
be emphasized. At the same time, some kinship between the physical sense and the noetic one 
may be assumed. The one who is “sharp of hearing in his heart" thereby becomes a relatable 
figure for readers who are familiar with the way physical hearing works. While a given reader 
may not have the experience of hearing “in his heart," he might nevertheless imagine such an 
experience. 

Close links between physical sense perception and the conceptual metaphor of vision 
serve two functions simultaneously. On the one hand, Gregory subordinates physical sense 
perception to intellectual comprehension, acknowledging that physical senses are insufficient for 
grasping divine truth. On the other hand, for readers, words or images communicated in a 
revelatory experience provide some limited access to the content of the revelation. After he has 
explained that “darkness” is an eminently suitable metaphor for Moses’ experience of contact 
with the divine, Gregory adds that *When Moses arrived there, he was taught by word what he 
had formerly learned from darkness, so that, I think, the doctrine on this matter might be made 


firmer for us as a result of being testified to by the divine voice."9" Ann Conway-Jones offers an 


$60 68 Kexabappévoc xe Kai ó£bg TH ükor|v Thc kapóíac, TV NIV TadTHV SeEdpevoc, A£yo 1] Tv ek Thc Oeopíag 
TOV Óvtov yiopévnv zpóg tv THs Betas óovápieog yvàot, OdnyEitat ðr aùts TPOc TO éket Staddvat TH Stavoia 
önov gotiv ó Ogdc. Todto 88 yvd@oc ono tfj; T pagic óvouáGerat à Siepunvedetar, Ka0ac eipytat, TÒ Gyvootóv TE 
kai aBemprytov (VM II.169). 

87 © 88 &kei yeyovác, ü npoenasedOn 514 Tod yvópov, náv 514 TOD Adyov SiSdoKETaL, Oc dv, oluo, TAYIATEPOV 
Huiv TO Epi tovtov yévntar ðóyua, TH Osi qov LaptopodLEvov (VM IL165). 

In this regard, I find the 1989 article by Sara J. Denning-Bolle particularly problematic: Sara J. Denning-Bolle, 
“Gregory of Nyssa: The Soul in Mystical Flight,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review, Volume 34, Number 2 
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excellent insight about this passage and the fact that Gregory says “tabernacle” is a name of 
Christ. She takes Gregory's Christological interpretation of the vision and the list of additional 
Christological titles in the following passage (VM II.176-177) to be his unique contribution to 
early Christian exegesis of the passage: “the revelation vouchsafed to him [Moses] was a new 
name for God, a name overlooked by previous biblical commentators... Gregory puts it on a par 


with the well-known Johannine Christological titles.” 


3. Dream vision, VSM 2 

The VSM stands somewhat apart from the other two bioi with respect to revelations. In it 
Gregory introduces a separate set of concerns about the role of the senses, because divine 
revelation in this text is consistently mediated through dreams. Gregory does not describe 
Macrina herself receiving any revelations; his account seems to be circumscribed by the 
historical facts of his sister's life, or at least by what she reported to him. However, both 
Emmelia and Gregory receive prophetic dreams that reveal some truth about Macrina's way of 


life and her soul. 9? 


Emmelia's dream in VSM 2 conforms somewhat to the pattern discussed for 
visions in the VGT and VM. The result of the dream is Macrina’s “secret name" (tò övoua TO 


Kekpvuuévov), a word that serves “to foretell the child's way of life" (tov Biov mpoetnetv tis 





(1989): 97-116. In discussing the parallels between Gregory's concept of mystical ascent (in the De Anima and VM) 
and Platonic portrayals of the soul’s ascent, she equates Moses’ abandonment of “sensual and irrational emotion” 
(VM II.157) with the Platonic insistence in Phaedo that purification requires “separating, so far as possible, the soul 
from the body" and being "freed from the body as from fetters” (Phaedo 67c-d; Denning-Bolle, “Gregory of Nyssa,” 
107). While for Gregory the emotions are indeed connected with physical sense perception in the body, he does not 
actually insist at this point in the VM that the soul must separate from the body, but rather claims the rational part of 
the soul must discipline its irrational elements. I think this difference is in fact significant given that Gregory 
subsequently has his exemplars take advantage of the body to communicate the intellectual content of their 
revelations to audiences. 

$8 Conway-Jones, Gregory of Nyssa’s Tabernacle Imagery, 117. 

© Gregory's dream about Macrina's glowing bones (VSM 15) will be discussed in Chapter 4, in the context of the 
scenes that, Gregory says, fulfill its prophetic message. 
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véac, VSM 2). That is, the vision's content leaves both a word and a life that can be seen by 
others. 

But the angelic figure of the dream does not actually prophesy so clearly. Gregory offers 
his interpretation in a narrative comment: “It seems to me that the one appearing was directing 
her toward such a name, not so that the child being born should be called this, but to foretell the 
child's way of life and to indicate the likeness of their choices through the likeness of name.””° 
The dream is another form of divine communication that requires interpretation, problematic 
even with its Scriptural pedigree (e.g., Joseph in Gen 37-50, and many others) and even in light 
of Emmelia's own devotion and status as a reliable witness."! 

The dream's physical effects are discussed only briefly. Patricia Cox Miller, in a study of 
literature about dreams in late antiquity, shows that during this period dreams could be 
considered an “image produced by interconnecting physiological and psychic processes.”’” That 
seems to be the case here. Gregory reports that the dream eased Emmelia’s labor pains, since 
immediately upon waking she delivered the child; her labor is a tangible physical reality that 
might have brought on the dream about birth. Within the dream itself, the means of Emmelia’s 


perception is less clear. The divine figure is eventually removed from Emmelia’s sight 


(UETAOTHVAL TOV Swewv), suggesting she was watching something. But Gregory states only that 





 Aoxsi o£ uor uÌ TOSODTOV npòs TH SvoLLATIKT xAfjow SdnyOv Ty yewapévyv ó Exipaveic TodtO 
n1pooq0£y&ao0a1, GAAG TOV Biov nposuteiv Tic véag kai TIV TIS MPOAIPEGEWS OLOLOTNTE SE THis óuovvuias 
évdeigao8at (VSM 2). 

7! Ladner correctly points out that elsewhere in his corpus “Gregory admits that the senses affect the mind through 
the brain, that the mind can become deranged through physical illness and dulled by somatic conditions, that dreams 
are often caused by physical circumstances” (Ladner “The Philosophical Anthropology,” 76). Gregory himself 
addresses the complicated nature of dreams in De hominis opificio 13 (Patricia Cox Miller, Dreams in Late 
Antiquity: Studies in the Imagination of a Culture [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994], 47-51). On the role 
of dreams in adding color to Roman histories, see Gentili and Cerri, History and Biography, 48. 

72 Miller, Dreams, 43. She bases this on Aristotle's psychobiological explanation for dreams. 
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the figure “appeared” (é&nwpavévta), suggesting that Emmelia did not fully apprehend his true 
form. In Gregory's retelling, the dream retains its mysterious nature, even as the biographer 
interprets it as a reflection on Macrina's soul. 

By showing exemplars engaged in the process of translation from ineffable to visible, 
Gregory uses the literary portraits to validate his own practice of narrating the revelations with 
vivid description and language laden with appeals to sense perception. Ideal readers, then, are 
challenged to apply their own powers of perception, both physical and intellectual, to studying 
these narrated scenes that reveal hidden truths; Gregory provides them with model interpreters 
(both good and bad) in the form of internal audiences. 

III. Training the eyes: vision as a metric of success 

In his narrative art one of the means by which Gregory seeks to mediate the logophasis of 
the ineffable experiences and subsequent praxeis of his exemplars is through his 
characterizations of internal audiences and their own praxeis. Gregory uses the language of 
vision in a comparative capacity, to assess the relative interpretive prowess of internal audiences 
in the bioi. An internal audience is comprised of subjects in the text who are depicted as 
observers or witnesses of the exemplar's or another subject's actions." These groups are 


variously constituted — Christians and non-Christians; friends, admirers, or enemies of the 


75 Stavroula Constantinou explains the term as follows: “In their literary representations, saints re-enact specific 
religious roles which they perform before God, the devil and/or a human audience. The human audience is situated 
both internally and externally in relation to the texts. The internal human audience consists of the saints’ disciples 
and the laypeople who encounter them. The exernal audience is the intended one consisting of Christians of Late 
Antiquity and the Byzantine era; it experiences the saints’ performances through a reading of or listening to the 
texts" (Stavroula Constantinou, Female Corporeal Performances, 13). 
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exemplar; longtime companions or new acquaintances."^ Internal audience members may have a 
range of reactions to narrative events." When other figures in the biographical narrative observe 
the subject's praxeis and respond, Gregory not only records but comments on their reactions. 
Gregory ranks those reactions along a spectrum that identifies seeing well with superior or 
correct interpretation, and seeing poorly with inferior or incorrect interpretation. By arranging 
internal audiences along a spectrum with this metric, Gregory simultaneously accomplishes two 
things: first, he models, rejects, and recommends various interpretive strategies; second, he 
renders superior interpretation desirable while advocating for its attainability. He invites readers 
to see these internal audiences seeing and hence to place themselves on the spectrum as 
interpreters. In this regard Gregory has much in common with the authors of other ancient bioi, 
including others with a Platonic epistemology. 


A. Internal audiences and readers’ mimesis 





Contemporary scholarship on biography has considered the complex role of internal 
audiences in bioi from a variety of angles, and one particularly fruitful area of study has been the 
relation between internal audiences and readers’ mimesis. As scholars of Greco-Roman 


biography, especially of Plutarch's Parallel Lives, have pointed out, internal audiences can 





MIn the VSM, Gregory himself constitutes one internal audience for the events of Macrina’s life and her death. Later 
in the chapter we will examine several narrative effects of his complicated position as a narrator who combines 
recollection and later reflection within his account. 

75 That is, I take some issue with the position Blossom Stefaniw expresses in her essay on Gregory Thaumaturgus: 
“Also, there is only one interpretation of his (Thaumaturgus’) actions and his person which Gregory of Nyssa 
accepts, and it is always the same: Gregory's miracles manifest divine power and are therefore a compelling reason 
to follow Gregory's God. This way of parsing the Thaumaturg's religious power has a sort of mechanic causality 
which neutralizes any individual scope for religious practice on the part of those who witness Gregory's miracles" 
(Stefaniw, "Gregory Taught," 132-133). She is correct that Gregory of Nyssa recommends or validates only one 
“best” interpretation of his subject’s praxeis, but the depiction of audiences with a range of reactions in fact 
reinforces the idea that witnesses (and readers cum witnesses) may freely choose to exercise, or not, their 
interpretative faculties. 
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function as intermediate models for readers who would imitate exemplary virtue. Alexei V. 
Zadorojnyi’s 2012 essay “Mimesis and the (plu)past in Plutarch's Lives" is a brief but incisive 
study of mimesis as a fundamental component of Plutarch’s biographical project." In addition to 
pointing out close connections between mimesis and Plutarch’s paideutic goals," Zadorojnyi 
highlights that “wearing his Platonist hat, Plutarch asserts that mimetic relationships lie at the 
heart of all ontology: ‘For creation is an image (cikov) of reality in matter, and the Coming-to- 
Be is a likeness (uiunua) of Being’ (De Is. et Os. 372F)."7* Building on this base, he identifies 
Plutarch's readers as interpreters who must actively interrogate the historical examples provided 
to make them relevant for what Zadorojnyi calls the “dateless ‘now’ of ethical reckoning.” This 
process certainly seems akin to the "translation" Gregory endorses in the VM. Plutarch models 
this type of interpretation and imitation through narration about figures within the texts who 
imitate earlier exemplars: “Mimesis is thus both an ingredient of the exemplary past and the 
purpose of studying it under Plutarch’s tutelage."*? Through their presentation in narrative form, 
interpretation and imitation provide another set of examples for readers' consideration, and these 
examples may assist readers in moving from reading to translating. 

Zadorojnyi's insight offers a valuable lens for analyzing the paedeutic and mimetic 
potential in the internal audiences portrayed in Gregory's three bioi. One fundamental 


assumption at work in the existing discussion is that readers will and do identify with members 


76 Alexei V. Zadorojnyi, *Mimesis and the (plu)past in Plutarch's Lives" in Time and Narrative in Ancient 
Historiograpy: The 'Plupast' from Herodotus to Appian, ed. Jonas Grethlein and Christopher B. Krebs (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2012). 

Tt is, I believe, safe to accept that Plutarch endorses mimesis which is not merely functionally but paideutically 
rational - that is, legitimate vis-a-vis the framework of normative values" (Zadorojnyi, “Mimesis,” 180). 

78 Zadorojnyi, “Mimesis,” 178. 

7? Zadorojnyi, “Mimesis,” 191. 

8° Zadorojnyi, *Mimesis," 176. 
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of the internal audience. But what literary techniques does Gregory employ to facilitate that 
identification? As demonstrated in Chapters 1 and 2, the application of a single conceptual 
metaphor to any two groups - to the author (Ch 1) or exemplar (Ch 2) and to the reader(s) - may 
create a script for ideal readers who are modeled on the biographer performing hermeneutical 
tasks or the exemplar transforming his character through training, respectively. When the 
metaphor of "seeing," an eminently relatable activity, is applied to internal audiences and to 
readers, what are the potential effects for readers? 


B. Internal audiences on a spectrum 





Gregory uses internal audiences to mark out the spectrum along which interpreters may 
fall: from blindness to sight, from incorrect to correct interpretation. On the one hand, he 
assesses perceptions and understanding of praxeis among figures in the narrative. At the same 
time, he specifically addresses the interpretation of that which is perceptible. He thus 
recommends reproducible interpretive strategies by associating them with superior vision and by 
having subjects in the text, including the exemplars, demonstrate that the strategies are effective. 
1. Thaumaturgus at Comana, VGT 62-72 

In one episode from the VGT, Thaumaturgus appoints the charcoal-burner Alexander as 
bishop of Comana in a move that shocks and “leads to amazement” the growing Christian 
community of that city (@avuactik@c... 6wkeu£vov).?! Gregory combines reflection on the 
fraught relationship between perception and reality with praise of Thaumaturgus' wisdom, 
building a contrast between Thaumaturgus and the people of Comana on the basis of the 


exemplar's ability to see beyond surface appearances to what lies within; he finds fault with the 





8! VGT 69. 
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untrained Comanans who see poorly. The exemplar uses his senses well but “waits for some 
guidance from God" and so has “true” (yevotoc) judgment.9? The episode establishes a basic 
interpretive principle that is similarly double in form: do not rely only on appearances, but be 
directed by Scriptural precedent and revelation. 

At stake in Comana is not just the identification of a worthy leader, but also the accurate 
discernment of personal character based on actions and appearance. Gregory frames the problem 
of judging internal traits from praxeis as one of interpretation, in part by building dramatic irony 
into the setting for the election. Thaumaturgus' truly exemplary qualities are overshadowed in 
the eyes of the Comanans by his apparently praiseworthy qualities. Although the members of the 
internal audience seem to recognize Thaumaturgus' excellence and send an embassy to request 
his presence at their council, they err when they begin to nominate candidates for the bishopric, 
revealing that they are in fact unable to see what matters: 

the recommendations of all those in office then were concentrated on those who 

seemed to stand out in eloquence and family and other superficialities. For they 

supposed, since those things also were qualities of the Great Gregory, they should 

also not be lacking in the one who entered upon this grace.*? 

While the people of Comana recognize Thaumaturgus' attributes as positive, without additional 
guidance they cannot distinguish superficialities from the truly valuable.5* Gregory presents the 


causal explanation for their decision in terms that connote unreliability and hint at incorrect 


standards; they “supposed” (oiopa1) candidates were worthy based on how they “seemed” 


ee oe 70. 

? tote TOV piv év TEAEL nüvtov oi yva TODS Tpogyew SoKodVTAC Aóyo Te Kai YEVEL, Koi TH Aout] Tepipaveia. 
Ho "Qovto yap, Exedy Kai tadta nepi TOV uéyav Epryópiov nv, i08 voorov óziv üpiotpov sivo, Tov ¿mì 
TI yap tavtnv épyóuevov (VGT 63). 

84 At the same time, Gregory reminds readers of Thaumaturgus’ more typical (non-spiritual) praiseworthy qualities — 
his noble birth, his family connections — precisely by listing them to reject them. 
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(60xéo). The internal audience that gives attention to appearances is ranked at the inferior end of 
the spectrum, over and against Thaumaturgus. This presentation echoes the explicit discussion of 
value which appeared in the prooimion and genos of the VGT (see Chapter 1). We should note 
that if the people of Comana had read the introduction to this very bios (VGT 4-6), they would 
have been aware that sources of worldly renown and sources of spiritual honor seldom align! 
The narrative echo connects this instance of deficient seeing to a problem Gregory faces 
as an encomiastic biographer: correct interpretation requires an accurate definition of virtue. In 
the words of the prooimion, *By means of these elements of spiritual praise for those being 
treated in encomia, the divine praise of encomia responds to the futile trumperies of the world 
below."*? In the setup of the passage, then, Gregory indicates that Thaumaturgus will model for 
the internal audience and for readers a way of looking that corresponds to genuine virtue.96 
Gregory confirms this low ranking of the internal audience by naming the problems 
judges in Comana face, outlining two interpretive pitfalls. First, in a brief speech treated as direct 
quotation, Thaumaturgus indicates that over-reliance on the senses is a major obstacle: “For 
sense perception is a faulty criterion of the truth of real things, itself blocking the way into the 
depth of understanding."?" Although sense perception is a conduit for information, it lingers on 


the surface instead of advancing into the depths. This metaphor of surface and depth resonates 





85 Ava tadta tis mvevuatiktic eognutag cv éykopuaGopévov GnoKpivel TODS KATH Arpouc ó O£iog àv &ykopíov 
navos (VGT 6); see Chapter 1. 
86 The summary of virtue provided in the VGT is as follows: “But we call ‘proper’ that which lasts so long that it 
cannot be taken away. Therefore prescinding from everything such as wealth, fame, glory, honor, luxury, pleasure, 
relatives, and friends, we remain concerned only with the disposition toward vice or virtue: we consider only the 
virtuous to be blessed” ("Iótov õé qapev, 6 Siapéver návtog eic tò Sinvexéc åvapaipetov. "Exei oov návtov 
yopuópevot TAOVTOV, TEpipavetac, 9ó8nc, TUG, TPV, ánoavosac, OVYYEVOV, pidav, póvnG tfjg katà KaKiav i 
àpetr|v ótu0£oeoG Gyóptotoi uévopev: LOVOV kptvopev LAKAPLOTOV TOV éváperov, VGT 7). 
8ooAsepóv yàp kpiipiov ts TOV óvtov GANVEtas 1 atoO0noic, tv TPdc tò BáOoc tfj Stavotac eicodov àv avti 
ànokAsg(ovca (VGT 69). 
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with principles of good Scriptural interpretation articulated elsewhere in Gregory's corpus.*? The 
overarching conceptual metaphor for interpretation at work, however, is vision; Gregory 
metonymically identifies all the viewers, including Thaumaturgus, as “eyes.” The exemplar's 
eye is penetrating or clear-sighted (StopatiKéc), while theirs is untrained (üxaíógvtoc).?? This 
identification links the problem of interpretation to the physical senses. 

But it is not just literal sight that creates a barrier to insight. The episode also marks as a 
second pitfall the Comanans’ default criteria for assigning value. Casting the exemplar over 
against other leadership figures and calling it amazing that Thaumaturgus “was not swept along 
with the testimonies of leadership," Gregory cues the instability of “the opinion of the worthies" 
that would typically guide decision-making.” And the passage claims more than instability; 
Thaumaturgus’ own words go so far as to align ignorance of Alexander's value with “the demon 


who is the enemy of true religion."?! Thaumaturgus' insight, addressed authoritatively to the 





88 Of course, the images Gregory uses to talk about layers or levels of textual meaning are more complex than just 
surface and depth. However, a vertical axis for interpretation does appear often in his texts; Gregory frequently talks 
about anagogical interpretation, which requires an elevated view of the text (i.e., getting to the spiritual meaning of 
the text by considering it from a more lofty perspective). Manlio Simonetti summarizes the position Gregory takes 
in /n canticum canticorum as follows: *A little earlier Gregory had spoken of theoria obtained by means of 
anagogé. By theoria, he understands the contemplation of the profound, spiritual sense of Sacred Scripture, while 
anagogé (action of elevating) means the exegetical procedure which elevates the letter fo the text from the first level 
of literalness to the higher one of the spiritual signification" (Manlio Simonetti, “Exegesis,” In The Brill Dictionary 
of Gregory of Nyssa). Hans Boersma expresses particularly well the way in which Gregory's approach to Scripture 
and exegesis pertains to ascent: *...the ‘turn’ involved in interpretation and the ‘ascent’ into Paradise are one and the 
same thing, looked at from two different angles, the one exegetical and the other moral. Anagogy lies at the heart 
both of interpretation and of virtue" (Boersma, Embodiment and Virtue, 70). Basil also utilizes the idea of depth 
when he talks about the mysteries through which Scripture teaches. He tells his young students, “Yes so long as, by 
reason of your age, it is impossible for you to understand the depth of the meaning of these, in the meantime, by 
means of other analogies which are not entirely different, we give, as it were in shadows and reflections, a 
preliminary training to the eye of the soul..." (Basil of Caesarea, Ad Adulescentes 2.6, transl. Roy J. Deferrari, LCL 
edition). 
8° VGT 65. 
9 Ti tovtav av tic TPO TOD Etépov Bavuáosie; tò ui] SvowmNOfvai TOV üávópa TOV GELOLAT@V TH Whgov, Kai pm 
ovvapnaoO0fjvai npòs tàs uaprupíag THV npogyóvrov (VGT 71). 
?! «à tic eboeBsiac &y0pà Saipovi (VGT 69). 
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internal audience, highlights a divide between an inappropriate, misguided value system and one 
informed by religious sensibilities. Those who interpret in an inferior manner are ranked with the 
demonic, an example of hyperbole,?? while the exemplar and his superior vision gain the 
narrator's endorsement. 

Yet the comparative application of vision terminology allows that there is room for 
improvement, and a Comanan who sees poorly is not a lost cause. The key to discernment and 
better interpretation is to use an evaluative framework that is not worldly to see behind or 
beyond appearances; the bios gives readers access to this key in the prooimion, and the internal 
audience in Comana also eventually learns it. Taking advantage of narrative sequencing, 
Gregory shows the internal audience changing, learning how to “see” better. This internal 
audience appears to engage in progress that might be an example of epektasis. Further 
instruction and divine revelation convince the people of Comana that Alexander is an 
appropriate leader for their community. 

Gregory commends himself to the reading audience as an authoritative interpreter while 
the internal audience, in parallel, relies on the exemplar. While Alexander is being cleaned up, 
Thaumaturgus describes the doctrines of the priesthood, “thereby sketching out the life 
according to virtue."?? The exemplar intervenes to detail meaningful pursuits, values, and 
personal qualities. Though the bios does not provide a transcript of Thaumaturgus' speech, 


Gregory narrates that as a result Thaumaturgus “prevented the error they were committing out of 


?? Hyperbole is presented as either a figure of thought or a rhetorical trope. Aristotle claims hyperboles are 
metaphors (uetapopai), adding that “hyperboles are characteristic of youth; for they show vehemence... the Attic 
rhetors especially make use of hyperbole” (ioi òè óneppoAai pElpakimdeic’ opoópótnta yàp ónAobo...ypivrat dé 
uáota toOto oi Attikoi prtopss, Aristotle, Rhetorica 3.11.15-16, Bekker 1413a). 

3 81x tovtov TOV KaT’ peti onoypáoov piov (VGT 68). 
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ignorance and revealed through himself the good that had been hidden from them (tò 
Kekpvupévov Tap’ adtoic àya00v)."?* The narrative commentary not only praises 
Thaumaturgus' wisdom, which gives him the ability to recognize true value behind false 
appearances, but it neatly equates Thaumaturgus' insight with Alexander's humility, for both are 
attributes that enable their possessors to properly direct believers. While internal audiences learn 
how to interpret, readers are offered helpful definitions of virtue that will aid their own future 
interpretation. 

Divine revelation reinforces Gregory's narrative point about the disconnect between 
valuable qualities and an appearance that is not aesthetically pleasing. An individual member of 
the internal audience, one Attic youth, was unimpressed by Alexander's lack of oratorical skill. 
This young man was chastened by a vision in which doves of great beauty were identified as 
belonging to Alexander: the speech's form may be uninspiring, but the content is not to be 
dismissed.” By framing the episode's essential opposition in terms familiar to contemporary 
students of rhetoric and philosophy (not least those educated Christians familiar with a defense 


of the New Testament's simple style”), Gregory provides yet another touchstone for readers 





4 TÓ t£ KATO ĞYVOAV TAP’ AdTHV nÀnpueAXo0pevov &motpéyavtoc, koi TO KEKPLLLLLEVOV nap’ AdTOIC &yaOóv oU 
éavtoð qavepócavtog (VGT 72). 

?5 VGT 70. Andrea Sterk astutely notes that “whatever the Nyssan's reservations about pagan learning, he seemed 
unable to dismiss the value of education for leaders in the church, even if best abandoned in pursuit of a higher goal" 
(Andrea Sterk, “On Basil, Moses, and the Model Bishop: The Cappadocian Legacy of Leadership,” Church History, 
Volume 67, Number 2 [June 1998]: 227-253, 238). 

?6 See, for example, Origen, Peri Archon, 4.1.7: “The divine aspect of Scripture, extending through all of it, is not 
abolished because our weakness is unable, for every saying to bring to mind the brilliance of the teaching hidden in 
it, concealed in simple and humble speech. For we have a treasure in earthen vessels, so that the exceeding greatness 
of the power of God might shine forth (2 Cor 4:7), and it might not be thought of as being from us humans" 
(ypsokomeitat...ovdé ù tfj ypaofic Ve1dty¢ SiatEivovoda sic tücav atv, ótà TO Lu] kað’ &káotrv AsEtv ó0vacOot 
tijv ào0Éveiav NUdV xapíovao0a: TH kekpvuuévy AGLTPOTHTL TOV SoyLATOV Ev EvTEAET Kai EÙKATAPPOVÝTO A£Get 
amoketpévy. čyouev yàp Onoavpov Ev OoTpaKkivoic oKEvEoW, iva Aáuyn 1] 9neppoA1| tfj óovápiecg TOD 0200, Kai 

ur] vomiobf sivo && uv t&v dvOpamov). 
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who would situate this narrative vignette in the wider context of their experience. 

Gregory's own summary comments at the end of the episode reinforce the contrast 
between untrained and trained viewers, for the readers are now aware that the "distinctions of 
this world" are not included as part of what "the divine Word has enumerated in the lists of good 
things."?" The body which is seen may mislead one’s assessment of the soul inside, and the 
categories of physical beauty and ugliness are rejected; these do not reliably denote qualities of 
character. Gregory hints at the solution when he distinguishes between the “clear-sighted eye" (ò 
òè Otopatikóc éketvog óp0oApóc) of Thaumaturgus, attuned to what is astonishing (ExkmAnéwv), 
and the “uneducated eyes" (oi àxaíógotot óo0oApoít) of those who see only something 
“laughable” (£nty£Aaotov) when they look at a virtuous man.?* Thaumaturgus “saw as nothing 
all those things which, according to this life, are judged worthy of pursuit or contempt."?? He 
correctly identifies Alexander's virtuous character because “to him, all the appearances of the 
world (xévta tà Kate TOV kóopov qoivóueva) were looked down upon alike.”!° Superior vision 
belongs to those who have been properly trained. Samuel, the subject of a synkrisis here, '?! 
received the necessary education from God, Thaumaturgus from his own practice of virtue and 


attentiveness to divine revelation, and now the narrative outlines how the Comanans and the 





?7 Full translation: *For when he was seeking to find the one most pleasing to God and seeking someone worthy, he 
did not think that he should take wealth and rank to be trustworthy as testimony, nor the distinctions of this world, 
none of which the divine word enumerates in the lists of good things" (Zntõv yàp tòv TH OO xeyapiouévov Kai 
ü&tov £ópeiv, odK AELOALOTOV Eig LapTUpiav or AAODTOV rapaXaeiv Kai åàčioua, xoi TOS KATH TOV KOGLOV TODTOV 
nepipaveiac, OV o08£v EV toic TOV GyAB@V KaTAASYOIC ó sios Aóyoc ünnpitumoato, VGT 71). 

8 VGT 65. 

?? avr’ obdevdc EHpa TA návta, Soa KATA TOV Biov i oxovóf[s TIVOG, T] åtiuiac éa Kpivetar (VGT 71). 

100 © névto TH KATO TOV KOOLOV PalvouEva v 1 oio xoOgopüto (VGT 71). 

101 Early on, Gregory fashions a correspondence between the exemplar's actions and the story of Samuel electing 
David (1 Sam 16:7). Thaumaturgus seeks someone with a priestly soul who has demonstrated his excellence 
“through concern for his way of life and for virtue” (òr &ueAsí(ag Biov kai àpetfic, VGT 63). 
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readers may begin their own education. This passage thus creates a vision/interpretation 
spectrum and outlines the hermeneutical principles that allow individuals inside and outside the 
narrative to move toward the superior end of that spectrum. 


C. Internal audience as model 





In one intriguing case, Gregory records, interprets, and assesses the praxeis of an internal 
audience of which he himself was a member. In VSM 26-27, he uses the language of vision in an 
attempt to create a way for readers and the internal audience to share an experience of seeing but 
to respond differently. Gregory applies the vision metaphor to internal audiences and readers to 
facilitate readers’ mimesis of virtuous exemplars. 

1. Responding to Macrina’s death, VSM 26-27 

Although the circumstances surrounding Macrina’s funeral are recorded from a later 
vantage point, the description of her death and her community’s reaction is presented as though 
capturing Gregory’s immediate experience of the events. One approach to analyzing such an 
instance of narrative self-presentation is to dissect and examine individually the intervening 
layers of recollection, interpretation, and reinterpretation in order to understand the historical and 
emotional dimensions of Gregory’s relationship with Macrina. This approach is one Raymond 
Van Dam and Anthony Meredith both take to good effect, providing rich accounts of 
Cappadocian family history reconstructed from the theologians’ writings.'°* However, shifting 
our attention from the way Gregory’s account is mimetic to the way it enables the ideal reader’s 
mimesis prods us to consider the role Gregory plays as a member of one internal audience. 


Analyzing his narrative portrayal allows us to note how Gregory the biographer adjudicates 





102 See especially Meredith, Gregory of Nyssa and Van Dam, Families and Friends. 
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interpretive strategies and objects of vision. 

When Gregory sees Macrina's body in the peaceful repose of death, he is troubled, even 
undone. He and the community of women in Macrina's semi-monastic household grieve 
together. The primary narrator depicts his remembered grief in a form readers can analyze, 
situating them at a critical distance that the immediate experience itself precluded for him as a 
participant. Gregory's own deeds are described and explained, with the advantage that the 
narrator is fully aware of the internal motivations that led to behaviors observed. All of 
Gregory's reactions are described as an interplay between invisible emotions and their physical 
or sensible externalization: 


My soul became weak for two reasons, both because of the things I saw and 
because of the sound of the virgins’ weeping. For until that point, they had 
controlled themselves in silence, shutting up the grief in their souls, and they had 
choked down the impulse to cry out because of awe for her, as if they were afraid 
of the reproach of her visage already silenced; lest, contrary to her order, some 
sound should break forth from them and should cause their teacher grief. And like 
some fire burning their souls from within, when their emotion could no longer be 
controlled in silence, some bitter, ungovernable wail broke forth, and it was no 
longer possible for my reason to remain orderly, but, like some mountain stream 
overflowing below the surface, I was swept away by my emotion and, heedless 
the things at hand, I was entirely in grief.!?? 


Grief manifests in a series of observable praxeis. But even while Gregory's suffering is still 
hidden from view, he describes its effects in physical terms. This self-portrait, with its personal 


narrative voice, thus depicts the praxeis of one member of an internal audience in distress. 


103 "Ejoi 68 óuó0sv éyiveto nápetoc 1| vvyr| koi oig TO qoivóuevov ÉpAenov Kai oic THV ükor]v óux THIS yoepüc TAV 
napO&vov oiuoyñs nepuyoo mv. Téws p&v yàp &v Novyia SteKaptépovv &keivat, TH yox tv ó90vnv 
éyKatakAsiovoat, kai tr|v Ths oiuoyñs OPLIV TH npóg adTIV qópo katénviyov, HomEp SEdotkviat kai ctn Gvtog 
Tión TOD npoodónoov Ti éxvípunotv, ur] TOV Tape TO ótreraypévov aùtais povis tivos tap’ aùtõv &kpaystong 
Aunneín Mpc TO yivóuevov 1 90060Kka0Aoc. Kai oiovei zupóg tivos ÉvóoOsv ADTOV TUS voyüc ówopmyovtoc, énei 
ovKETI katakpateioða SV’ Hovyiac tò náOoc HSbvaTO, dOpócc TIKPdc ti koi &oyetvog åàvappňyvvtat Tjyoc, ote uot 
LNKETL piévetv Ev TO ka0sotnkórt TOV AOYLOLLOV, GAA kaðárnep YEYLEPPOD TIVO e£rikA0oavtog onoppüoyiov 
napeveOfvar v náðsı kai TOV év yepoiv GuEshijoavta SAov TOV 0pijvov eivai (VSM 26). 
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Although the text appears to contain an immediate account of Gregory's experience, a 
closer look reveals he manipulates the narrative point of view. The relative temporal locations of 
Gregory as he appears in the timeline of the text (subject-Gregory), of Gregory the retrospective 
storyteller (narrator-Gregory), and of readers affect the legibility of the text's emotional 
landscape. Temporal distance enables what might otherwise be impossible: narrator-Gregory 
understands and explains the meaning of his actions, even though his original experience was of 
being out of control. By virtue of its narrative presentation, subject-Gregory's confusion is 
eclipsed by narrator-Gregory's present correct understanding. Confusion recedes into the past to 
be replaced by order, and he reconstructs for readers the hermeneutical processes that led to both 
early inferior and later superior reactions to Macrina's death, allowing readers the chance to 
respond virtuously to the sight of Macrina's corpse even though he himself did not in the 
historical moment. 

As in the VGT, contextualization aids in the superior interpretation that can lead to 
virtuous action. In this passage, paradoxical constructions provide a set of limits within which 
the reader may contextualize subject-Gregory's response. For example, concentrating on a task 
is opposed to “being swept away" (napeveyOrt|vau) by distracting grief: Gregory names two 
reactions and by a bookending synecdoche represents the full range of possible responses. !™ 
With the help of temporal distance, subject-Gregory's immediate reaction may now be situated 
on the vision/interpretation spectrum, and narrator-Gregory describes his reaction as an inferior 


interpretation that led to less than ideal behavior. The bios reinforces this negative judgment of 


104 On the practice of referring to a whole by its two opposing poles, with examples in Greek literature, see G.E. R. 
Lloyd, Polarity and Analogy: Two Types of Argumentation in Early Greek Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1966). 
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uncontrolled grieving and provides interpretive guidance by identifying self-control as ideally 
virtuous. Earlier, the text praised Macrina's ability to focus her thoughts on the higher 
philosophy even as her body was suffering (VSM 18), and Macrina herself is here portrayed as a 
figure at peace, her very peacefulness imposing a check on the virgins' grief. 

The wider framing of the bios also establishes that the internal audience's praxeis either 
display or renounce the virtue of self-control. The whole of Gregory's dialogue De anima et 
resurrectione deals with the proper Christian reaction to death. That De anima is presented as a 
dialogue with Macrina, presumed to record the conversation referred to in VSM 17, reinforces 
the impression that Gregory holds his sister up as a model of the virtue of self-control. As Robert 
Gregg demonstrates in his monograph on consolation philosophy in the Cappadocian Fathers, 
Gregory and his cohorts adopt and adapt the Greek philosophical tradition from the classical 
period through late antiquity, which maintains that the cultivation of self-control is an ideal 
response to death and grief.!°> Throughout the VSM, deaths of family members and other 
intimates - from Macrina's fiancé to Naucratius, from Basil to Emmelia - have been portrayed as 
key moments in Macrina's ongoing paideia. The narrative transforms each loss into an occasion 
for her development as a spiritual exemplar who controls her initial emotional and passionate 
reactions by taking recourse to philosophical rationality, using revealed spiritual knowledge 


about resurrection to turn her sorrow to gratitude.'° In this text, the battle between Scripturally- 


105 Robert C. Gregg, Consolation philosophy. 

106 The importance of gratitude as a counterbalance for grief and distress is well described (with numerous 
convincing examples from the VSM) in Derek Krueger, “Writing and the Liturgy of Memory." While I disagree 
with some conclusions of this article (see Chapter 4 for my argument that the text crafts mediated (textualized) 
rather than direct encounters with the exemplar's physical presence), Krueger outlines well the movement from 
overwhelming grief, through rational self-control, to another attitude or orientation that the exemplar may choose for 
herself. Specifically on the ways Gregory depicts Macrina using reason and argumentation to “train” Emmelia to 
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informed reason and natural, bodily passion acts as a structuring opposition for the Christian's 
encounter with grief. !9" 

When the opposition reappears in VSM 26-27, Gregory and the virgins fail in their 
attempts to imitate Macrina. In light of their reaction to grief, her previously described self- 
control and its Christian rationalization appear even more praiseworthy. Partly by means of this 
marked contrast, Gregory lauds his sister's praxeis as indicative of virtuous self-control. This 
depiction of overwhelming grief and its causes reflects on the quality of interpretation the figures 
in the narrative model. Readers ought to imitate the biography's exemplar but can also learn 
from the internal audience's struggle and failure. 

Gregory uses paradoxical images to echo and develop these textual themes. Earlier in the 
text, paradox illustrated the exemplar's self-control, for Macrina's words flowed like an 
unobstructed stream, even though she was burning with fever.'?? Here, the image of a powerful 
mountain stream bowling over Gregory's rational faculties finds its complement (also 
paradoxical) in the blazing fire that afflicts the virgins, drawing a sharper contrast between 
Macrina’s control and the internal audience's passion, between her exemplary praxis and their 
almost complete failure to imitate it. Metaphor gives sense-perceptible form to emotional and 


religious experience. For the reader the divided grieving selves in the narrative are readily 





overcome her grief in the face of Naucratius’ death, see the excellent discussion of VSM 10 in Smith, “A Just and 
Reasonable Grief," 68-72. 

107 On reason and emotions as possible reactions to grief, see the death of the fiancé in VSM 5; the juxtaposition 
between Macrina and Emmelia responding to Naucratius’ death in VSM 9-10 and Macrina's positive influence in 
VSM 11; the aftermath of Basil’s death in VSM 14 (treated in chapter 2 of this dissertation); and Macrina’s 
expounding on the hope of the resurrection as a counterbalance to misfortune in VSM 17. 

108 Georgia Frank points out the notable contrast between Macrina's dry eyes throughout the text and the copious 
weeping indulged in by other characters, including Gregory both before and after his sister's death (Frank, 
*Macrina's Scar," 526). 
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comprehensible, because they are presented in terms of self-control or its absence and by 
familiar paradoxes related to self-control. The double reference to that virtue helps readers 
identify the lesson of the biographical vignette. That is, because this narrative instance alludes to 
a concept present throughout the bios, Gregory directs attention through this singular experience 
of grief toward consideration of the potentially imitable virtue of self-control. !9° 

Finally, Gregory uses Macrina's corpse as a focal point in the episode to which viewers, 
both the internal audience and ideal readers, respond. The passage juxtaposes vivid images that 
stimulate readers' senses with descriptions of the virgins' actions, a narrative move that grants 
readers access to the women's emotional experience.!!° The rapid toggling between (reader) 
perception and (internal audiences") action is a complicated compositional move that creates an 
implied narrative relationship between what the virgins perceived and how they acted; action is 
framed as reaction, and furthermore as relatable reaction. This interposed narrative of imagined 
causality facilitates the ideal reader's identification with members of the internal audience, 
because they view an interpretable object together. At the same time, the text presents the 
internal audience as another interpretable object. 


From the outset, Gregory blames his and the virgins’ discomfiture on sensations. 





109 | say “potentially imitable" because even Gregory allows that one may initially be overcome by grief, and that 
such grief may seem reasonable if the person who has died was an exemplar and guide. Yet his own progress toward 
an eventual rational response (and the ability of narrator-Gregory to correctly assess subject-Gregory's error) 
strongly suggests that the development of self-control is possible. 

110 The idea that Macrina is a light in the darkness also appears here. J. Warren Smith points to this metaphor in his 
2004 article on Macrina and grief: the virgins’ lament that they have lost the lamp of their eyes “may be an allusion 
to Psalm 118.105 (LXX): ‘Your word is a lamp for my feet and a light for my path.’ Here, however, the virgins have 
modified the words of the psalm. The lamp and the light are not equated with the word of the Lord but with 
Macrina. Indeed, Macrina has functioned for this community as the lamp and light which enables them to see not 
only an example of how a Christian should face death but also the joy of one who lives in proleptic anticipation of 
heavenly communion with Christ” (Smith, “A Just and Reasonable Grief,” 81-82). The point I take from this is that 
Macrina functionally embodies Scripture as the lamp, confirming the referential role of an exemplar. 
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Weeping assaults his ears just as the sight of Macrina's body, closely described in the previous 
paragraph (VSM 25), struck his eyes. In response to these sensations, Gregory's emotions careen 
out of control. The sequence of events recreated in the passage, which moves from an analysis of 
the virgins' reactions to a description of Gregory's own confusion, enhances the impression that 
the text straightforwardly recounts a simple cause and effect sequence: the visible and then 
audible distress of Macrina's community builds until it strongly affects Gregory, who is initially 
a witness and then a participant. !!! 

The arrangement of the episode reinforces the impression that the internal audience's 
experience hinges on Macrina's bodily presence. Silence and cries alternate, the silence first, 


associated with Macrina’s “sleeplike” repose, !!? 


the cries later, bursting forth and described as 
unwanted because they contradict the exemplar's orders and her manifest peacefulness. By 
constantly bringing the focus back to Macrina's body, a visible object, Gregory narrates on a 
timeline what he saw the virgins do as though it is a reaction to their sense perception; however 
internal their struggle with grief, it was set off by some physical perception. At the same time, 
the constant reference to Macrina's corpse as the object of perception indirectly invites readers’ 
participation in the scenario. Gregory's description outlines two possible outcomes for a reader's 
participation: she may respond as subject-Gregory and the virgins do, or she may, with the 


benefit of narrator-Gregory's hindsight, likewise try to apply self-control when responding to 


Macrina's corpse. 


1!!! As Virginia Burrus puts it, “in this remarkable line of prose, Gregory makes the virgins’ voice his own.” Virginia 
Burrus, The Sex Lives of Saints: An Erotics of Ancient Hagiography. Divinations: Rereading Late Ancient Religion. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004), 73. 

112 oi 6—EOaALOi npoogóéovto, kabánep éxi Tod katà otv yivetar ónvou (VSM 25). 
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Subject-Gregory and the virgins all respond to Macrina's presence in an improved 
fashion by the end of the episode, and narrator-Gregory again describes the positive end of the 
spectrum of interpretation in terms of vision: 


Then somehow I recalled my soul as though from some deep, and /ooking intently 
(atEvioac) at that holy head, as if I were reprimanded for the disorder of those 
making noise with their wailing, “Look at her! (IIpóg tavtnv BAéyate)” I said in a 
loud voice to the crying virgins, “And remember her advice, by which you were 
taught by her about order and decent behavior in everything.” !!? 


He instructs the virgins to see Macrina’s body as an incentive to self-control rather than disorder. 
It is the sight of Macrina’s body and attention to what it signifies about her teaching that can lead 
to improved interpretation and virtuous action. 

In this passage that describes mainly the negative end of the spectrum of vision and 
interpretation, Gregory nevertheless maintains that superior interpretation is possible. In keeping 
with Stoic ethical principles and Scriptural teaching, Gregory depicts succumbing to grief as a 
choice.!!^ In the moment when subject-Gregory is “overwhelmed,” the text deploys an image of 


“being swept away” in the throes of grief. Yet according to the passage, this surrender of rational 


113 Erei 66 tac Kabanep éK [000 voc tv gLAVTOD Woy &veAe&óumv npóg TH åyiav éxsivnv KeaAry atevioas, 
donep éxitnOeic rì tH atakia vàv ExiWopvBobvtov ù tod Opńvov: Hpdc tavtnv PAgyate, sinov ueyóAn TH oov, 
1póc tac napO£vouc Borjcac, Kai TAV NUPAyYEALATOV atic åàvauvýoðnte, SV dv Tò £v navti tetayuévov Kai 
£Doynpov map’ avtc ExadedOnte (VSM 27). 

!^Cf. his comment in VM II.74 on hardening Pharaoh’s heart: “But even if what has been said before is so stated by 
the divine Word, and God does in this way entirely hand over to dishonorable passions the one who gives himself up 
to them (Rom 1:28), neither is Pharaoh hardened by the divine will nor is the froglike life fashioned by virtue. For if 
this were to be willed by the divine nature, then certainly that human choice would fall into line in every case, such 
that no distinction between virtue and vice in life could be observed. Different people conduct their lives differently 
- some ordering themselves with virtue, others falling down into vice. One would not easily attribute these 
differences in their lives to some necessities in accordance with the divine will which lies outside themselves. It lies 
within each person's power to make this choice" (Aù ei kai oóto Aéyevai napà tis Beiac I'paofic tà sipnuéva 
obtTM TE TH 1óOs1 tfj åtiuiac ó OEdc ExdoTOV ó(6001 TOV pc TODTO MEPdLEVOV, OTE 6 Dapaw 0s(q PovArost 
okAnpbvetar, odtE ó Patpayadns Bios bxO Thc &perfic TAGcostal. Ei yàp DovAntóv Tv toðto TH Ocia dost, távroc 
av éni TAVTOV KATH TO oov r] TOLADTH npoaipeois toyvosv, HS HNOELIGS APETTc kai KaKias Tapa TOV Biov Sta~opav 
Ogcopeic0at GAA@V 68 GAAS LETEYOVTOV TOD Biov Kai TOV uèv dU’ ApETiic katopÜovopévov, t&v OE sic kakiav 
àzoppeóvtov. OVK ğv Tic EVADYMS DIEPKEWEVAIS tioiv ELVAYKAIC voi KATH TO Ogiov PovANLA ovviotagévoug TAC 
dia@opac TOV piov Aoytcato, Ov Å MpoaipEcic &g'£káotou TO kpátoc Exel). 
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control is the result of poor assessment of sense perceptions. In retrospect he remarks, “It 
somehow seemed to me that the impulse of the virgins’ grief was just and reasonable."!? From 
narrator-Gregory's later perspective, and from the perspective of an ideal reader, the surrender to 
lamentation was (and still is) a poor — even if sympathetic — choice. Considering Macrina's 
corpse in the context of her teachings and consistently virtuous way of life should inspire 
"order" and “decent behavior." The hope of the resurrection should have assuaged grief. 
Subject-Gregory's struggle and failure to trust in the real things instead of in his perceptions is 
manifested in his body and in the composition of the bios. But even such a failure, properly 
narrated, can educate readers who will encounter similar struggles. 


D. Seeing with a community 





In the bioi, Gregory most frequently recommends and models a single strategy for 
discerning virtue behind and within exemplars’ narrated praxeis: turning to a shared tradition, 
overwhelmingly to the Scriptures, for guidance.!'6 Gregory often advises readers to “look to” 


Scripture and incorporates direct synkriseis. Gregory compares the exemplars of VGT and VSM 





Kai uot ducaia mac góre Kai evAoyos À Tod náðovc dpopur)| toic MapOEvorc eivai (VSM 26, italics mine). 

116 One of the most intriguing examples of this phenomenon is when Gregory describes Moses, his priestly 
assistants, and the Law, personified, working in concert to interpret the teachings of the Law properly. Gregory 
describes the significance of the events in the Israelites’ battle with Amalek (Exod 17:8-16) as follows: “That Moses 
has his hands elevated signifies the contemplation of the Law with lofty perception, and that he lets them hang to 
earth signifies the mean and low literal exegesis (katà tò ypáupa Tod vópov £&ynotv) of the law and its 
observance” (Xnpaivet 08 tò uèv v Dye Tas yEipas Exew TOV Moüośa tův 6t TOV DYNAOTEPOV vonpátov 0gopíav 
TOD vóuov, TO 62 eig THY yfjv EmuKAivEl TI taneivýv te xai YoLAITNAOV KATH TO ypáuua TOD vOLOD éENyyotv te Kai 
mapatypyotw, VM II.149). He elaborates on this interpretation by explaining how the priesthood “supports the 
falling Law at its base with a stone so that the Law, with a figure of outstretched hands, shows forth its purpose 
(ckonóc) to those who behold it” (H yap àAn0r|g iepooóvr ... nintovta TOV vóuov sis £ónpog DrEpEidet TO 00, 
OOTE AVTOV ÅVEOCTÕTA TH OXÁLATI tfj TOV YEIPAV EKTUOEWS TOV EAVTOD okozóv Unzoóstkvóst toic DAénovcw, VM 
II.150). The complex image here depicts the cooperative functions of Scripture and its interpreters. The priesthood, 
perhaps like Gregory’s ideal readers, are shown engaging in key interpretive tasks that help their interlocutor — 
Scripture — express the okonóg that is apparently its own (tov Eavtod okonóv). Between the exemplar and the 
community, correct apprehension of Scripture’s meaning is possible, with some acknowledged limitations. 
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to Patriarchs,!" Moses,'!® prophets,!!? kings, '?? Job,?! Peter, '? Paul,? and even Christ. ^ 
Perhaps unsurprisingly, Gregory sometimes takes a different approach with the already 
Scriptural figure of Moses. In the VM, he appeals to Scriptural comparanda, ?? but also to 
tradition of another sort: the writers and thinkers of the early Church. ?Ó 

Gregory draws on the context of a community of Christian thinkers and interpreters to 
discern instructions for virtue in the episode from Exod 4:27ff of Moses meeting Aaron and 
acquiring his brother’s cooperation before the two face off against Pharaoh. The key he provides 
for understanding this event is a teaching not strictly biblical. Nevertheless he insists on its 
authoritative status for his readers. He writes, 

There is a saying (which derives its trustworthiness [tò motóv] from the tradition 

of the fathers [£k natpikfis mapaddoemMc]) which says that when our nature had 

fallen into sin God did not overlook our fall as not providentially ordered. But he 

appointed an angel with an incorporeal nature to join forces with each person's 


life, and, on the other hand, he also appointed the corruptor to contrive against 
nature in a similar way, through a punishing and evil-working demon afflicting 





17 Abraham: VGT 12; Joseph: VGT 20. 

15 VGT 25, 33. 

1? Samuel: VGT 64. 

20 VGT 50. 

?! VSM 18. 

? VGT 75-76. 

3 VSM 19. 

24 VSM 37. 

25 E.g. at VM II.26, when the transformation of Moses’ hand (Exod 4:6-7) is compared to the incarnation, with 
textual support from the Psalms (Psalm 77:10). VM II.134 compares the oasis refreshing the Israelites to the gospel, 
its springs to the Apostles. The grapes Joshua and the spies bring back to the Israelite camp (VM II.268) are equated 
with Christ on the cross. 

126 Similar appeals to Patristic tradition appear in a sixth-century author (who appeals to the Cappadocians); see 
Averil Cameron, “Models of the Past in the late Sixth Century: The Life of Patriarch Eutychius" in Graeme Clarke, 
ed., with Brian Croke, Alanna Emmett Nobbs, and Raoul Mortley, Reading the Past in Late Antiquity (Oxford: 
Pergamon Press, 1990): 205-223. Her study deals with “the formation of the idea of the authority of the past as 
resting in a canon of the correct Fathers, whose thinking, if correctly rehearsed again, will guarantee credibility in a 
world in which not much else is certain" (206). Such an appeal to Patristic tradition appears in the VSM and VGT as 
well, in addition to Scriptural synkriseis. Comparing Macrina to Thecla in VSM 2, Gregory points to non-canonical 
tradition. The VGT records Thaumaturgus' performance and sanction of martyr festivals and credits him with the 
founding of priestly intercessory prayer in VGT 94. 
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the life of the person." 
Gregory cites the tradition of the fathers as a source of legitimacy for teachings about guardian 
angels. He most likely points back to Origen's De Principiis I1.10.7, in which Origen claims, 
based on Matt 18:10, that an angel has been assigned to each believer. !? This teaching is 
sufficient for interpreting Scripture as well as for establishing general principles of Christian life. 
Once the authority of the doctrine is thus established, Gregory links right interpretation and 
subsequent right praxis with seeing. 

Gregory invokes ongoing, lived Christian experience as a secondary context for 
understanding Moses’ praxeis. The imagined audience of the VM, readers and interpreters of 
Scripture, aims to advance toward virtue and receive divine assistance: 


So if someone should estrange himself from those enticing him to evil, turning to 
the better using reason, and should put evil, as it were, behind him, placing his 
own soul, like a mirror, face-to-face with the hope of good things, so that the 
images and appearances of virtue shown to him by God are imprinted on the 
purity of his soul, then the brotherly alliance meets and unites with him. For the 
angel, who is in some way a brother to the rational and intellectual part of the 
human soul, appears, just as it is said, and also assists whenever we approach the 
Pharaoh. "° 


127 Aóyoc tic éottw, ÅK natpikfio rapaóóosoc TO TIOTÒV Éyov, óc qnot TECOVONG riv sic &daptíav thc qoogoc, UÀ 
T&puóeiv TOV DEdv trjv TTHOW HUdV åánpovónTtov, GAA’ &yysgAÓóv tiva TOV THV &oópacov siANYOTOV Odo 
napakaitüv sic ovuuayiav TT £káotov Gofj, ¿k 68 TOD Evavtiov TOV qOop£a tis OVOEMS åvtiunyavðoðar TO toov, 
di ZOvNpod Tivos kai kakozoto SaiLovos TH Tod àvOpómnov oñ AvpLatvopEVoV (VM IL45). 
128 On the reception of Matt 18:10 in early Christian texts (including writings from Irenaeus, the Pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies, and Clement of Alexandria), see Bogdan G. Bucur, “Matt. 18:10 in Early Christology and Pneumatology: 
A Contribution to the Study of Matthean Wirkungsgeschichte," Novum Testamentum 49 (2007): 209-231. Gregory 
himself refers to the gospel passage and angels in Ad Eustathium, de sancta trinitate 13. The tradition of guardian 
angels can also be traced back to the Shepherd of Hermas, Vision V.1-4, another possible source used by Origen and 
Gregory after him. 
12 Finep oov dAAoTpIOOEiN tic TAV mì KaK® ógAeaCÓvtov, npóc TO KPEITTOV toic Aoytopuoic &npéyac, kai otovel 
Kate VÓTOV ti]v kakíav zoujostev, ÅVTINPÓCOTOV THV EAVTOD wuyriv, oióv tt KATORTPOV, npóc THV £An(óa TOV 
àyo0Gv otr]cac, óc Tic TPOdEtkvuplevys OdTH Ogó0ev GpETiic Tis eikÓóvag TE kai TAs &upáosis TH KABAPA ts idias 
yoxs &vruzGcao0at, TOTE AVTH 1] TOD àóg200 cvuuayia cuovavtü Kai OvvioTaTaL. AdEAMOs YAP TPÓTOV TIVE KATO 
TO AOYUKOV TE kai VOEPOV tis yoxs TOD àvOpdmnou ó üyyseXoc, ó TOTE, KABdS EipNTal, patvóuevóg TE Kai 
TapıotáuevoG, óvav TH Dapaw mpooeyyiC@pev (VM IL47). 
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Images of virtue are revealed by God, and "seeing" them is clearly a function of the soul's 
rational and noetic faculties (tò Aoytóv te Kai voepóv). This sort of seeing leads to a more 
virtuous way of life, with divine assistance. Moving along the spectrum toward superior vision 
and interpretation is made even more attainable, since it is a divinely assisted activity. 

When the vision metaphor is applied to internal audiences as a metric of interpretive 
success, readers watch as interpretive strategies are put to the test, to succeed or fail. Gregory's 
bioi present seeing well as a teachable, reproducible process that takes place in the context of a 
Scripturally-focused and divinely guided Christian community that is imagined as a community 
with shared traditions and shared teachers (including angelic ones!). Gregory presents the most 
successful strategy for interpreting praxeis as a process of contextualization that draws on the 
authority of shared tradition and the divine assistance that is available. Superior interpretation 
does not happen in a vacuum, but instead must be an informed and holistic way of "seeing" the 
world. 

In the episodes discussed above, Gregory recommends a trained vision that engages the 
eye of the soul over against mere physical sight. Even for skilled interpreters, there is an 
intellectual understanding that supersedes what can be gained through the senses. But the 
"images and appearances of virtue" that God reveals indicate that the trained seer, too, has only 
indirect or imperfect access to divine realities. This idea is intimately related to Gregory’s 
insistence on epektasis; beyond the senses, there is intellectual understanding, and each instance 
of noetic perception will lead to a desire for further such instances. Readers with varying levels 
of perceptiveness, therefore, could all find a starting point on the road of perpetual progress. 
IV. The invitation to see: vision and imaginative participation 

The comparative and communicative purposes for which Gregory has enlisted the 
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concept of vision represent an effort to render his narrative presentation of each exemplar's 
praxeis both affecting and effective. Gregory also combines explicit appeals to the readers’ 
(selectively reliable) real physical senses with the figurative language of vision to open a 
participatory window onto the events depicted in the text. Using direct commentary and 
invitations for the reader to look or “see,” Gregory insists on the relevance of the events he 
narrates for the lives of contemporary readers and invites the ideal reader to step decisively into 
her role as an eyewitness and interpreter of the exemplar's praxeis. 


A. Eyewitnesses across time 





Gregory uses numerous strategies in his attempts to create a bridge between the events of 
the narrative and the world of his reading audience. In his chapter-length study of the VM and 
Gregory's eulogy for Basil, Michael Stuart Williams argues that Gregory effectively collapses 
historical distinctions between Scriptural time and the contemporary period by depicting Basil's 
daily life in relation to Moses and other Scriptural models, and further, that “into that everyday 
life, however, he imported the whole world of the Bible. Scripture was accordingly 'de- 
mystified’. In effect, it was brought up to date." ?? Williams focuses on the idea that Gregory 
writes within and thereby creates a context of ongoing Scriptural history, arguing that Gregory 
appeals to a Scriptural past that becomes a Scriptural present. 

To support his claim Williams points to examples of synkrisis, a staple of encomium and 


encomiastic bios, but not as such.'?! He addresses rather Gregory's theoretical methodology, the 


1? Williams, Authorised Lives, 81. 

P! The same is largely true for the collected essays of Clarke, et al, Reading the Past. Averil Cameron's contribution 
(Cameron, “Models of the Past") deals with the specific technique of patristic citation, but the remaining essays 
address general approaches to the past and the construction of history/histories. 
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typological mode of reading Scripture and contemporary history that lies behind and motivates 
such specific synkriseis as the comparison of Moses to Basil and vice-versa.!? In his 
introduction, Williams specifically identifies typology (here in contrast to allegory) as an 
interpretive mode concerned with “repetition in history of previous historical events."!?? This 
approach is suggestive for the analysis of vision as a conceptual metaphor in Gregory's bioi. He 
draws attention to a pattern in Gregory's references to Scripture and convincingly argues that 


intertextuality creates a common context shared by exemplars and readers. Most importantly for 


99134 99135 


our purposes, he identifies this “sense of congruity” ^" and "alignment" ^ of Scriptural and 


contemporary periods as a key point of study for those who seek to understand the didactic 
aspects of Gregory’s biographical project: “Gregory’s Life of Moses originated precisely in the 
desire to relate the exemplary figures of Scripture to the practical matter of living in the 
contemporary world."!?6 

One fruitful way to move forward with Williams' approach is to consider history as just 
one among several possible frameworks for understanding that readers may have in common 


with exemplars. We have already seen above that a Christian Platonic philosophical 


1? For example, Williams reads the application of an identical narrative figure (the darkness in which revelation is 
received) to both Moses and Basil as a function of historical alignment, but does not comment on the choice of 
figure or its narrative effects: “Basil’s ‘dark cloud’ was a metaphorical one, a poor imitation perhaps of Moses’ 
theophany. But it might be best in this case to understand the relationship in reverse. Moses, for Gregory, was a 
thinker who had penetrated to the darkness at the heart of Christianity and had reached the same conclusions as the 
Cappadocians. It is in this company that this ‘theologised’ and theologising Moses belongs: he was perhaps to be 
considered less as a model for Basil, and more as a projection of Basil and his concerns into the distant biblical past" 
(Williams, Authorised Lives, 94). 

133 Williams, Authorised Lives, 12. He here contradicts the position articulated by Henri de Lubac that, for most of 
the Christian interpretive tradition up through Thomas Aquinas, “allegory” and “typology” could be used almost 
interchangeably, and “En fait, ils pouvaient passer pour synonymes" (Henri de Lubac, “Typologie et allégorisme," 
Recherches de de science religieuse, volume 34 [1947]: 180-226, 203). 

134 Williams, Authorised Lives, 80. 

135 Williams, Authorised Lives, 20. 

136 Williams, Authorised Lives, 60. 
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anthropology is another such framework that may connect exemplars and readers as human 
beings who, Gregory assumes, share a common human experience. We have also seen how the 
narrative evocation of sense experience can facilitate reader identification with internal 
audiences. Below I offer a more detailed picture of how narrative commentary, direct address, 
and the conceptual metaphor of vision operate with respect to readers' experience of engaging 
with texts to open a participatory window into Gregory's authorial interpretive project. 


B. The author's voice 





The language of vision plays a crucial role in turning the imagined reader's gaze toward 
relevant aspects of the exemplar's praxeis. In cases where synkrisis of persons or deeds is not 
operating but the realities of the narrative nevertheless bleed into the present time of the reader, 
Gregory uses direct address to form a link between text and reader. In the example of 
Thaumaturgus converting the people of Neocaesarea (VGT 42-48); Gregory twice interrupts the 
short description with comments addressed to the contemporary audience. He anticipates their 
reception of the bios they are reading by remarking on its narrative style: 

If the history of the stories about him is something narrative and artless, and our 

discourse voluntarily leaves aside the profitable things that could be discovered in 

the events with some thoughtfulness, let it be (for those judging events rightly) no 

small testimony to the fact that the wonders of the one being remembered have 

not been augmented through any design, but that the memory of his deeds suffices 

for the most perfect speech of praise. ?" 


This comment seems to invite readers to indulge in the sort of subtle thinking that would reveal 


hidden gems in the narrative. Yet in the very act of pointing readers toward such gems, Gregory 


137 Ei 68 óuynpactiki tic got kai ükatáokevoc t&v nepi aùtoð Aóyov f| iotopia, Tac EK MEptvoiac TIVOC 
EMEVPLOKOLEVAS voi zpáypuaot ETAVENOEIS &kovotog TOD NLETEPOD TUPAAIMdVTOS Aóyov: yévotto v Kai atr] toig 
OpOGc TA npáyuata kpívovotv Od LLIKpa LapTUpia, toO UNdév OV nivolas ExadEEoBat TH LVNLOVEVOLEVa® TH 
Babpata, GA’ apkKsiv tr|v uvýunv TOV KAT’ ADTOV APAYLATHOV npóc TEAELOTATOV Exatvov- (VGT 46). 
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shows his hand; the biographer comments on his own narrative craft and the texture of the 
account he is weaving, his artful supposed artlessness. He also points to tangible objects his 
imagined audience might be able to see, like the local temple Thaumaturgus established that still 
stands: “This is the temple that is pointed out to this day, which that Great One, halting as soon 
as he arrived, laid as a kind of foundation and groundwork for his priesthood."'?* What the 
readers themselves can observe about the text and their world effectively invites them to engage 
the account of Thaumaturgus' praxeis as eyewitnesses who analyze and interpret with Gregory. 

Similar first and second person commentary by the narrator frames interpretive moments 
in the other bioi. In the VM, Gregory exegetes the events of Exod 31:19, in which Moses 
destroys the first tablets recording God's commandments, grinds down the golden calf, and 
makes the people consume the evidence of their idol worship. His commentary identifies the 
connection between Scripture and the present day as an object of vision; it is something readers 
may see: 


The history prophetically proclaimed especially these things also about the events 
which have come to pass now in our own time. For the whole deceptive act of 
idolatry vanished entirely from life, being swallowed down by pious mouths 
effecting the annihilation of impious matter in themselves through the good 
confession. And the ancient mysteries instituted by the idolaters simply became 
water, fleeting and immaterial, water swallowed down by those previously idol- 
crazed. When you see those who formerly submitted to such emptiness now 
abolishing and destroying those things in which they had trusted, doesn’t the 
narrative seem to cry out to you clearly that every idol will then be swallowed up 
by the mouths of those who have drawn back from falsehood to piety??? 


138 Obróc &ottv ó vadc, od tüc üpyüc &xeivoc tfi; kataokevig KaTEBOAETO: ... oióv tiva Osu£Aiv Kai KPNTISa tig 
idiac igpocóvns (VGT 48). 

9 Taðta wéAlota Kai repi TOV vv év TH KAO’ Hac ypóvo yeyevnuévov TOTE Ĥ iotopia MPOMNTIKHs àvepovnos. 
Iléoa yàp Å nepi tà siða TAGVY véAgov &&oavío0r Tod Biov Kkatanobeion Tapa TOV EvoEBO®V otouátov TOV OU 
THs ka fj OWOAOYias TOV APAVIOLOV Tic dosBotcs bANs £v éavtois nouoapévov. Koi bowp yéyovev AtExvas 
TOPOSUKOV TE Kai &ávonóotatov TH MOAQL MEMNYOTA TAPA toic EIOMACAATPAIsG LUOTHptA, 00cp ÓT’ DTV TOV TOTE 
ELOMAOLAVODVTOV OTOLATOV KATAMIVOLEVOV. ‘OtTav yàp NG Tobs TPOTEPOV TH TOLADTY VTOKVATOVTOS LATALOTHTL 
vOv dvaipodvtac ékeiva Kai d@aviGovtac, év oic adTHV T|v T] rexo(Onoic, àp’ odyi Bodv coi SoKkei PavEepds ù iotopia 
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The participatory language here takes the form of a call to adhere to a particular understanding of 
Scripture as a text that is speaking to the present day even as it is describing past events. What 
Williams calls the process of Scriptural updating is at work, because seeing the events is an 
ongoing, present tense activity. At the same time, Gregory’s text focuses on the sensory, ^? and it 
is sense experience that creates real-world resonance for the interpreter. He invokes sight and 
hearing, transforming the Scriptural account into an active agent calling for attention. 
C. Shared sense 

Gregory makes it clear that readers, exemplars, and internal audiences all share similar 
sense experiences. Sense experience, then, can function to unite readers and the exemplar in text, 
their object of study. By appealing to the senses, Gregory can combine explicit addresses to 
readers with more subtle or implicit appeals that nevertheless invite readers to be participants and 


eyewitnesses. 


1. “To live with the senses,” VSM 11 

In the VSM, Gregory draws attention to Macrina’s community and their mode of 
conduct, presenting praxeis that, he contends, facilitate continual advancement in virtue. He 
follows this bird’s-eye view of a way of life with an interpretive comment. Gregory represents 
what an observer might see alongside narrator speculations about the sense experiences of the 


practitioners themselves. By combining these two levels when considering the role of the body in 


ÖT KaTaNOOHOETAi note TEV EiISMAOV toi otóuaot TOV TPO Thv EvOsPELAV GO Tic ànátns petateðévtrov; (VM 
II.203). 

140 The image of idolaters swallowing down the water may also be an invocation of the sense of taste, though 
Gregory seem to keep the focus on observation and does not comment explicitly on how the Israelites experienced 
their ordeal. 
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performing and seeing virtue, Gregory creates space for readers as embodied beings to imitate 
the virtue that subjects in the bios practice, even though their virtue makes them appear to be 
living beyond the body. 

Describing Macrina's way of life and its imitation among members of her domestic 
community, Gregory expresses admiration for their departure from worldly concerns. He begins 
with a litany of their positive qualities, then suddenly interjects a comment about his narrative 
task, opening an invitation for readers to observe the way of life and conceptualize its 
significance: 


Yet what human word could bring this sort of way of life before the eyes, the life, 
as it were, bordering on both the human and the incorporeal nature? For nature to 
have been freed from human passions is better than that which exists in a human 
fashion, whereas to appear in the body and to be encompassed by a form and to 
live with the sense organs is to have a nature less than angelic and incorporeal. 
Perhaps someone might bravely say the difference was negligible because, 
although living with the flesh because of their affinity to the bodiless powers, they 
were not weighed down by the attractions of the body, but, borne upwards in 
midair, they took a share in the heavenly faculties. Not a little time was spent in 
this way of life and, in time, their successes increased and always their philosophy 
gave them additional aids for discovering goods leading them to that which is 
more pure. ^! 


Gregory remarks on the inadequacy of language and then of narrative, drawing attention to the 
fact that he is writing for an audience who are not, technically, eyewitnesses. Nevertheless he 


seeks a way to "bring before [readers'] eyes" some portrait of the exemplary lifestyle. 


141 Thy cotvuv toiadtyy Siaywyi tic àv or^ öyıv åyáyor Aóyog &vOpómvoc, rap’ oic uie0ópioc Fv 1 Gor] tic te 
àvOponívng Kai Tic dowpatov qoozoc; Tò uèv yàp £AevO0spoOfjvat TOV àvOponívov raðnuátov tjv oootv kpeittov 
Ñ Katt ávOpcomov ñv, tò 68 £v oOpatt qatvgo0o1 Kai oyńuatı nepeto Kai toic aioQntikoic ópyóávoig cuCfjv £v 
TOUT tíjc &yyeAifjc TE kai &oopié&tou PVGEWS tò KAUTTOV eiyov. Taya 9" dv ti; TOALouc sirot [NSE TPdc TO 
Katadegotepov Ti TapaArAayiy siva, Sti capKi ovGWoa1 kað’ 6LoOWTHTA TOV åcouátTov óvovápieov ook EBapodvtO 
TÕ poki TOD CHLATOS, GAA’ àvoospric TE koi LETEWPOC Àv AdTAV 1 Cr] Tic Obpaviatc ovuuetewporopoðoa 
óvváugo. Xpvoc Ňv Thc toravtng Siaywytic ook OAtyoc Kai ovvnúćčeto TH YPOVO tà xatopÜpuara, dei npóc TÒ 
Kaðapótepov tals TV EMEVPLOKOLEVOV KyABdV npocðńka Tis pocogpias eriói6000ng (VSM 11). 
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Following Williams' lead, we may first note the collapse of the exemplar's time and the 
ideal readers’ historical setting. Narrator-Gregory presents his past observations as though they 
apply to an ongoing situation.'^ A nature freed from human cares is described in general terms, 
though the specific models are the women in Macrina's household. The way of life Macrina and 
her companions pursue is presented as a viable option for readers outside that household in 
Gregory's contemporary period.!^? But the discussion of history and time periods alone only 
takes us so far, since it cannot fully account for how the text grapples with portraying the way of 
life: Gregory expresses frustration with “human speech" (Aóyog &vOpaatvoc) and the difficult 
task of communication. The literary choices he makes as he goes about describing the way of life 
that “bordered on both the human and the incorporeal nature" appeal to an experience that also 
transcends historical periods: human physical sense perception. ^ 

Other valences of *vision' are still operative. Gregory's description focuses on the role of 
bodies, passions, and desire, and we note again echoes of the Platonic anthropology that 


undergirds the portrayal of praxeis. Privileging the rational and not being “weighed down by the 


142 And it is likely that the community of women established in Macrina and Emmelia's family home continued 
there even after the exemplar's passing. The end of the VSM describes Gregory's departure from the estate and his 
encounter with a pilgrim also leaving, who goes out to report his experiences to others. 
12 Nathan D. Howard explains the connections between Gregory’s portrayal of Macrina and his wider pastoral goals 
in the following way: *But Gregory also understood multiple functions that this text could accomplish. These 
included bolstering the status of his family as an example of Basil’s Nicene orthodoxy, underscoring his own 
episcopal authority and that of his brother Peter, and posing an effective model of participatory Christianity for the 
lay audience. In this portrayal, it was critical for Basil, Gregory, and their brother Peter to have access to Macrina’s 
holiness as a way of infusing their office with the aura of the sacrosanct. Thus Gregory extended their individual 
identities to a numinous kinship, embodied by Macrina’s mpééetc [sic.] — her acts of spiritual discipline” (Nathan D. 
Howard “Familial Askésis in the Vita Macrinae,” Studia Patristica, Volume 47 (Leuven: Peeters, 2010): 33-38, 34). 
He is certainly correct that Macrina's ascetic devotions “augmented” the family's spiritual authority (Howard, 
“Familial Askésis," 34), but for the present study, his final observation about Macrina's role as a model for lay 
Christians seems most important. Howard asserts that “Macrina was the ascetic Christian that Gregory and Basil 
envisioned for all saints who did not face the stumbling block of municipal challenges" that bishops had to manage 
(38). 
144 ueðópioc T|v f| Gor] tfj te àvOponívng Kai tfj; Gowpdtov qócgoc, (VSM 11). 
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allurements of the body" (ook &Bapobvto TH EQOAKiM TOD ocpuaoc), the women on the level of 
the narrative advance toward “that which is more pure" (tò ka0apóxcepov). On the level of 
narration, and thus for readers, physical sense perception is both the object of scrutiny and the 
means of scrutinizing what lies beyond the sensible. Gregory draws explicit attention to the 
communicative role of vivid description discussed in part III of this chapter. 

Because it evokes physical senses and refers to that which lies beyond sense experience, 
this passage valorizes the philosophy that these women used to undergird their advancement 
toward a pure way of life. Even as readers consider the bodies of the women in community, their 
observation is pushed away from the sort that could be said to *be weighed down" by the bodily 
and toward recognition of a past ideal. Gregory directs attention to the incorporeal aspects of the 
women's way of life. Readers who observe and contemplate this shift are already participating in 
it through the guided interpretation; with the narrator's help, their participation as eyewitnesses 
takes the form of "seeing" with the intellect what lies beyond the surface level of sense 
perceptible realities. 

2. Imagining frogs, VM II.68-72 

In the VM, Gregory also poses direct questions to readers as a way of engaging their 
immediate attention,!*> but he uses more subtle methods to open participatory space as well. 
Gregory casts readers as eyewitnesses when he uses vivid description to directly engage their 
interpretive faculties through their imaginative participation. While interpreting the Egyptian 
plagues, Gregory spends a surprising amount of time discussing the presence and significance of 


the frogs. In examining this passage, we find that Gregory’s imaginative invocation of quotidian 





15 E.g. commentary on the war with Amalek: Optic 8v otac npósiotv ükoAovOtag 6 Aóyoc; (VM II.148). 
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objects creates a vivid account that is intended to resonate with his readers' experience. 

A clear summary of Gregory's allegorical interpretation grounds the discussion: “The 
species of frogs are truly the destructive offspring of the evil generated from the unpurged heart 
of men as though propagated from some mire." ^6 The amphibians are an appropriate plague for 
the Egyptians, who engage in evil actions against their Hebrew slaves. It is when Gregory 
elaborates on this general point, however, that readers are called upon to validate his 
interpretation using corroborating evidence from their own experience. The frog-like person," 
who succumbs to the passions, leaves signs of his beast-like state everywhere in his home, and it 
is this general home that Gregory conjures before readers' eyes: 


For such a man shows his wastefulness in everything, so that everyone easily 
recognizes the life of the undisciplined man and of the pure man based on the 
things valued in the household. In the former's house there are seen, through 
some images made by artists’ skill on the plaster on the wall, the flammable 
matter of sensual passion. Through such images the nature of the disease is 
brought to mind: the passions pour in upon the soul through the eyes, from the 
dishonorable aspect of the things seen. But in the house of the self-controlled man 
there is every precaution and forethought to preserve the eye, pure from sensual 
spectacles. The table of the self-controlled man is likewise found to be pure, but 
that of the one wallowing in filth in the miry way of life is froglike and fleshy. 
And if you search the storerooms, that is, the secret and unmentionable parts of 


146 AAm00c yàp Patpayov üvtupuc yévn &cu TA POOPOTOLE tfi; KaKiac yevvńuata ék Tic porapüc Kapdiac THV 
avOpanwv oiov £k «voc Boppópov CwoyovobpEva (VM IL.69). 
14 Tn his Physiognomonica, Aristotle indicates that those who practiced the science of physiognomics sometimes 
proceeded from a comparison of human and animal physical features to presumptions about human character, 
especially virtues and vices. He in fact excoriates those who construct a physiognomic system that is based on the 
physical characteristics of animals. He points out that not only is it difficult to say that a man resembles an animal in 
any real particulars, but also that animals have more features in common with each other than they have 
distinguishing features, and that with animals it is nearly impossible to tell what physical features correspond to any 
aspects of moral character (Aristotle, Physiognomonica 1, 805b-806a). For a brief overview of physiognomic 
practice among Greeks, see A. MacC. Armstrong, “The Methods of the Greek Physiognomists,” Greece & Rome, 
Volume 5, Number 1 (March 1958): 52-56 (esp. on the idea that “a resemblance in body implies a resemblance in 
character, and whereas human beings study to shroud their defects, animals unconcernedly expose their whole 
character in its nakendness," see p. 54). On the comparison between humans and animals as indicative of base 
physicality and low moral character in early Christian literature on asceticism, see Janet Spittler, Animals in the 
Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles: The Wild Kingdom of Early Christian Literature, WUNT 2, Volume 247 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 43-49. 
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his life, you will discover among the licentiousnesses much more than frogs in 
their stockpile.'** 


Gregory combines appeals to physical sight and intellectual perception here, both identified as 
forms of ‘vision.’ Intellectual recognition, which operates through signification (£norjpaítvetau, 
is subsequent to actual observation of the home environment. Secret and unspoken aspects of the 
profligate person's lifestyle are imaginatively uncovered, and things seen with and in the body 
are described as affecting the soul. 

As Williams’ model of Scriptural re-enactment might suggest, the description does 
effectively imbue everyday items from the readers’ contemporary time (the murals, bed, and 
storeroom) with Scriptural significance, but the mechanism by which it does so makes an appeal 
to the readers to imagine looking into the house of a profligate or prudent man. Gregory traces 
out the physiological experience of viewing a suggestive fresco, not only calling to mind typical 
domestic decorative arts, but comparing the viewing to the experience of disease. Ironically, he 
must invoke such an image in the minds of his readers in order to condemn it. The passions that 
rise from viewing such artwork are a destructive force afflicting the soul through the eyes. 
Gregory uses the table as a metonymy for eating habits, again marking the close connection 
between bodily practice and the presence or absence of a virtue like self-control. The virtual 


walk-through of the dichotomous households creates a spatial frame within which readers can 


148 “Emionuaivetat yàp 51a z&vtov ó tortos TV dooríav, ote návtaç paóíoc ényvõvoa tù TOV KATH TOV oikov 
onzovóaGouévov Tov Biov Tod Te GKOAGOTOV kai TOD kaðapevovtos, ótav év toOto LEV &xi TOV TOD to(yov 
Koviandtov deikvutar napa Tic t£yvnc S10 cidHAMV TOV TH THC EuTABOD. Ndovijc Dnekkadpata, SV dv 
DIOMILVIOKETAL Ts VOGOD ń QbOIG, 510 Tic GwEws Ek Tis åtiuias xv Oeauátov Eni TV voyr|v ETELOYEOLEVOD TOD 
TaBovG, Exi SE TOD GH@MPPOVODVTOS quAakr|v zücav Kai TPOLNVELAV TOD Kai TOV 6POAALOV KABapEdEL TOV EuTAB@V 
Ocauátov. Kai f] tpáneća 68 dcavtoc kaðapà LEV TOD OMMPOVOdVTOS EdpiokETat, BaTpAayddns dé Kai toX0capkog 
TOD Mpc TOV Boppopóón Díov ivonopuévov. Kàv và taea Sispevvijoys, tovtéott tà kpuztà TOD Biov adtod Kai 
ànóppnta, TOAD LAAAOV Ev &kgivoig oopsíav Batpáyæv &v toic AKOAGOTOIS katavońosis (VM II.71-72). 
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situate themselves to become observers of the fruits that come from virtuous or vicious character. 

In summary, Gregory appeals to his readers' interpretive capacity not only by evoking 
physical sense perception with vivid description but also by including gnomic sayings and 
narrative commentary (often in the first and second person) to invite readers to become 
eyewitnesses of the exemplars' praxeis. By encouraging readers to participate actively and even 
imaginatively in the reading process as though they, like the narrator, are watching the subjects 
performing virtuous actions, Gregory marks certain narrative episodes as appropriate sites at 
which readers themselves may, usually with his guidance, apply the general strategic approach to 
literary interpretation modeled throughout the bioi. 

This strategic approach, as I have been piecing it together over the course of this chapter, 
works as follows. In order to “see” a given praxis well, readers can consider the reactions of 
internal audiences to adjudicate between better or worse interpretations, note their own reactions 
to vivid description, and attend to those aspects of the narration the author exhorts them to "see." 
Though they rely on the narrator's modeling and guidance while reading the bioi, readers 
employing this strategy use their physical senses in conjunction with the “eye of the soul” to 
bridge the hermeneutical gap from perceptible, visible praxeis to an understanding of hidden (but 
no longer truly invisible) motivations and character traits. 


D. Thaumaturgus as a test case, VGT 79-88 





In VGT 79-88, Gregory depicts events in a form that seems designed to provide readers 
with an opportunity to test the major interpretive principles outlined in the bios by applying 
approved strategies to a study of Thaumaturgus himself. He employs the figurative language of 
vision in the context of a strategic narrative arrangement: this episode comes at the end of an 
interconnected sequence of praxeis. Gregory inserts frequent appeals to Christian community, 
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drawing on this interpretive context to attempt to shape the ideal reader's conclusions about 
Thaumaturgus. Throughout, he identifies readers' interpretive activity as virtuous. 

Gregory established in VGT 62-77!? that senses, subject to various forms of deception 
and manipulation, can deliver false information to the rational faculty, and that the perceptions of 
sensible body are a necessary but insufficient source of information for readers trying to discern 
aspects of character from praxeis. In this longer episode, Thaumaturgus performs two surprising 
actions that the bios classifies as virtuous. When persecution of Christians begins, he retreats 
from the city (VGT 84). When danger is imminent, he engages in deception (VGT 85-86). 
Gregory challenges ideal readers to question their initial estimation of these narrated praxeis. 
The narrative indicates there is a positive outcome for those who have learned how to re-evaluate 
their initial perceptions in a context informed by Scripture and community: a chance to imitate 
the exemplar's way of seeing. 

Gregory describes members of two internal audiences in this episode. These groups 
become the misinterpreters and beneficiaries, respectively, of Thaumaturgus' actions. While 
standing and praying on a hillside, Thaumaturgus and his companion are overlooked by pursuers 
who would capture and persecute them; these villainous members of a discrete internal audience 
see only two trees, even though an informant “kept indicating with signs" where Thaumaturgus 
was.?? Gregory attributes the pursuers’ misperception to divine protective power, putting this 


attribution in the mouth of Thaumaturgus encouraging his deacon to pray confidently ^! and 


I? The narrator’s interjection in VGT 78, though not analyzed here, is an important marker for questions about the 
text's unity and the structure of the original oration: it appears to signal the intended final section of the work. For 
our purposes, as stated in the introduction, the bios is being treated as a literary unity. 

150 oi Cymtai unõéva Ewpakévar... onusiois onéypaoev (VGT 86). 

15! Literally, Thaumaturgus told his deacon “to stand with firm and unwavering confidence in God" (oteppa te Kai 
GOLOTAKTO TH TETOLWNOEL oti|vat ztpóg TOV Osóv, VGT 85). 
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returning to it in the resolution of the failed search. As in the Comana vignette (VGT 62-72) and 
the analysis of the froglike life (VM II.68-72), correct interpretation requires adopting a 
historical perspective that gives attention to fruits or outcomes. Though Gregory describes 
Thaumaturgus relying on the faulty nature of perception to protect himself, the deception 
inspires select onlookers - members of a second internal audience - to convert: the informant, 
"recognizing the divine protection by which they were thought to be trees by their pursuers, fell 
down before him and believed in the word."'?? Manipulation of the physical senses thus 
becomes a means of foiling evildoers and enabling proper discernment of where divine power 
rests. Thaumaturgus’ deceit was not negative, but corrective and advantageous for the Christian 
community.'?? That is, what the internal audiences cannot see with their physical eyes helps 
them learn to “see” (figuratively) the truth. 

Once again, Scripture serves as one contextual framework for recognizing virtue. A 
comparison with Moses helps justify Thaumaturgus’ actions and explain their import. The 
exemplar is like Moses, in that he sees “with the eye of his soul” (t@ d6@00AU tis yuyfic) and 
thereby embodies Scripturally-approved modes of leadership, guidance, and assistance for his 
community.!** Scripture becomes a hermeneutical guide for the present day as well — readers 
who are not facing a situation of persecution may nevertheless always call upon divine 


assistance when their own newly trained “eyes of the soul” deem it necessary. 


?? «oi yvovdc tijv Ogtav opoupáv, 8v Ås &keivot Sévdpa tois SiKOVOW évopicOnoav, Tpoonintel te ATH, Kai 
TLOTEVEL TO Aóyo (VGT 86). 

55 This positive potential of deceit is also a theme in Cappadocian theology of the Passion. See especially Gregory 
Nazianzus' Or. 39, on the deception of the Devil operative in Christ's Passion, and Gregory of Nyssa's Cat Or 21. 
For a brief overview, see Donald F. Winslow, The Dynamics of Salvation: A Study in Gregory of Nazianzus 
(Cambridge, Mass: Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, 1979), 107-108. 

5! VGT 88. 
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The context of the Christian community, with its traditions and needs, informs 
interpretation as well. In this episode, Gregory attributes Thaumaturgus' exemplary behavior to 
his ability to look beyond the surface and see what his congregants need, but his discernment 
also relies on his awareness of customary Christian behavior. When the threat of persecution 
reaches the community, people succumb to fear, abandoning the sentiments and duties that 
Gregory classifies as natural: 

There was total confusion among the people and much helplessness, as they all 

looked on each other with suspicion, since the loyalty of children to their parents 

did not endure in the terrors, nor did nature guarantee to children the faithfulness 

of parental care. Families split over religion were divided against each other, and 

a child with Greek ideas became the betrayer of his believing parents, and the 

father still in unbelief turned accuser against his believing child, and a brother, for 

the same cause, would war against nature, judging it holy that his own kinsman 

should be punished if he should cling to the true piety. !55 
Violent division is linked to misperception: the Christians “look on one another with suspicion” 
(òr onovíac). This type of looking is described as unnatural, destructive, and contrary to the 
usual order of things. What is worse, in the context of Christ's New Testament apocalyptic 
sayings, it is a sign of the end times (e.g., Mk 13:12; Mt 24:10; Lk 21:16).!°° Gregory identifies a 
key danger: vicious behavior may result from untrained or improper ways of seeing and 
interpreting circumstances. In a series of episodes so focused on Thaumaturgus' insight and ways 


of seeing well, the horror of unnatural seeing and its fallout might serve as an extra incentive for 


viewers to imitate the exemplar's way of seeing. 


155 Sovyvoic 68 Åv Toca katà tò £Ovoc xai åunyavia noA, rávvov GAANAOIC Sr onowiac Svtwv, ob natpáo: THC 
TAP TOV TEKVOV £0voíag EV voi POBEPOIs TAPApLEVvObONG, OD TALGi TO NLOTOV tis natpis knóspovíag Eyyv@pEevNS 
Tis púca. Epepifeto 68 Kat’ GAANA@V TH yévn npòc TAs OpnoKEias oyibóueva. Kai nais EXAnviGov notõv 
yovéáov mpoddtyc éyiveto: Kai Kata ma1Sd¢ NETIOTEVKÓTOG $v åTIOTÍQ uévov 6 naci]p kxati]yopoc rjv. Kai dóeAqóc éK 
THs ATI aitias EMOAELEL TH OVGEL, čov KPivOV TOV OLOYEVT] wuioprioao0 aL, Ei Tis eùoeßeias åvtéyoro (VGT 82). 
156 See also Jn 9:18-23; Mic 7:5-6. 
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But Thaumaturgus “saw” (idov) and reacted to the “weakness of human nature" (t 
avOparivyns q6ogog tùv GoVEvetav). His apparently cowardly choice to flee the city is, in this 
setting of social upheaval, a strategic move. The faith leader the rulers sought to capture “like a 
general” so “they might shatter the whole battle line of the faith" provides an example for those 
whose devotion to Christianity cannot withstand the threat of imminent death. Gregory extends 
the military metaphor, common to many contemporary martyrologies,'*’ as he explains that 
Thaumaturgus 

... advised the church to pull back a little from the fearful attack, thinking it better 

that they should save their lives by flight than that, by standing in the battle line of 

the contest, they should become deserters from the faith. And so that people might 

be as strongly persuaded as possible that saving their faith through flight 

conferred no danger on their soul, by his own example he became a symbol of the 

advice to withdraw, since he himself withdrew from the approach of danger 

before the others. ^? 

While those around him abandon their natural responsibilities, betraying their social obligations, 
Thaumaturgus adopts an even greater responsibility for his fellow Christians as their strategos. 
By modeling a course of action for the whole community, he displays not cowardice, but 


strategic wisdom, enacted as merciful condescension. ^? 





157 Grig, Making Martyrs. 

158 Y'óufovAoc yivetat tÅ ExKAnoia pikpóv onoyopfjont TH poBepà npoopoAf|, KpEittov eivai HyovbpEVvos oux poys 
TOS YoY AVTHV nepioooao0ar T] £oro rag Emi ts TOV åyóvov napatáseoc, Auotüktouc yevéoða Tig nioteoc* 
kai > àv páota ztevo0eiev oi GvOpwrol, UNndéva kivõvvov MEPELV TH yoxi, TO Tv tiov 410 quyfio tepuocoao0at, 
TO KAO’ éavtóv ozoóstyuatu CDUBOVADS ts àvoyoprjosoc yivevats AVTOG TPO TOV GAXov &vayopricas t TOD 
xivóbvou pop (VGT 84). 

159 This, too, like the judicious use of deceit for good purposes, aligns Thaumaturgus with the figures of Christ and 
God. We might contrast Thaumaturgus' choice to flee with the behavior of Gregory of Nazianzus, who faced 
violence and the threat of violence from Arian clergy in 380 CE, during a controversy over baptismal practices but 
who chose to remain with his congregation, defying his opponents. A summary of events with references to Gregory 
of Nazianzus’ several accounts in De vita sua and selected letters can be found in John A. McGuckin, St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus: An Intellectual Biography (Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2001), 256-261. 

From Thaumaturgus’ own educational pedigree, we might consider also the example of Clement of Alexandria, who 
apparently left the city during the persecution of Christians in 202/203 CE; Arthur Droge makes the interesting and 
plausible connection between Clement's personal experience and his distinction between necessary and unnecessary 
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Coming as it does at the end of an extended narrative sequence, this episode is uniquely 
situated to invite the ideal reader to apply lessons about interpretation and virtue encoded in 
previous episodes. The shift from evaluations by the internal audience to an evaluation in the 
narrator's own voice opens the episode for interpretation by the reader. Then Gregory uses vivid 
description to capture the terrifying historical circumstances that have disordered nature, 
references a well-known component of military hierarchy, and echoes Scriptural prophecy about 
family divisions, invoking contextual frameworks that facilitate the readers’ participation. 

Gregory's bios, surrounding the subject's deeds with synkriseis and orienting 
information, serves as a guide inducting readers into proper interpretive practices. Good 
interpretation within the narratives is consistently described using the language of vision, a 
choice that preserves the rich potential of sense perception even as Gregory incontrovertibly 
shows that the senses alone are unreliable. Our reading revealed that the narrative arc of the 
episodic bios is meant to instantiate the gradual development of a highly trained interpretive 
facility in readers; not only does the bios describe how internal audiences come to recognize the 
truth or meaning of a situation, but through the act of sequential reading, readers are challenged 
to apply the interpretive principles introduced in earlier passages to later vignettes. 

V. Conclusion 
I have demonstrated that the conceptual metaphor of vision is ubiquitous in the bioi, 


where Gregory applies it to grapple with the exemplars' praxeis precisely as visible (perceptible) 


Christian martyrdoms in Stromateis 4 (Droge and Tabor, A Noble Death, 141-144). Clement's example stands in 
contrast to that of Origen, Thaumaturgus' immediate teacher, who (Eusebius reports) had to be restrained from 
rushing to a martyr's death even as a child, when the Severan persecution reached him and his family in 202/203 CE 
(Eusebius, Historia ecclesiastica 6.2.2-6). For more on Eusebius’ developing thought on persecution and 
martyrdom, see Robert M. Grant, “The Fifth Theme: Persecution and Martyrdom,” Eusebius as Church Historian 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1980): 114-125. 
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expressions — that is, embodied manifestations — of virtue and to demonstrate how they can 
reveal the character and virtues of their soul. The figurative language is embedded in a 
sophisticated Christian Platonic anthropology that Gregory as a biographer seeks to dramatize in 
accessible narrative form; like other roughly contemporary biographers, he adapts such teaching 
to account for and take advantage of generic conventions of reporting praxeis. The 
epistemological valence of vision helps the biographer give readers the interpretive tools to deal 
with a world where that which is seen refers to that which is hidden. By studying three specific 
applications of vision in Gregory’s bioi — communicative, comparative, and participatory - I 
have shown that he employs vision as a flexible, multivocal term, to model, assess, and 
recommend an interpretive approach while also opening space within the narrative where readers 
might themselves participate, through the practice of interpretation. 

The findings of this chapter help to flesh out our developing portrait of Gregory the 
biographer. The writer who draws on tenets of Christian Platonic anthropology and epistemology 
demonstrates the extent of his classical education. He is manifestly invested in exploring the 
pragmatic and didactic functions of the bios genre for a Christian reading community, and he 
does not shy away from subjects which are difficult to portray in text, using narrative 
commentary to draw attention to interpretive and narrative challenges. The transparent modeling 
of interpretive strategies supports the hypothesis proposed in the Introduction, that Gregory 
adapts the encomiastic convention of enumerating and organizing his subject's praxeis to portray 
ongoing development, a pattern we also observed in his descriptions of anatrophe and paideia 
and which appears to reflect to his theological conception of perpetual progress (epektasis). 

Gregory encodes directions for literary interpretation in the bioi. From the 
characterization of internal audiences to direct commentary, to calculated appeals to readers’ 
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physical senses, the tactics of biographical narration seem to show us a mediated engagement 
with the world and the necessity of accessible contexts for understanding experience, whether 
physical or divinely revealed. Yet Gregory's stated goal in VM 1.3, to enable a reader to translate 
the exemplar's virtues into his own life, requires further independent hermeneutical work on the 
part of that reader. Resonances of meaning-making frameworks, like shared history of common 
human experience, which allow links between the reader's time and Gregory's interpretation of 
the exemplar's time, are not fully sufficient, since events and praxeis in the reader's own time 
that may resonate are themselves subject to interpretation. In the final chapter, I demonstrate that 
Gregory seeks to facilitate such real life interpretation by depicting various figures and events in 
the bioi as "texts" that are subject to the interpretive gaze. Gregory layers narratives and 
storytellers in a process of textualization, rendering human bodies sites subject to and in need of 


interpretation. 
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Chapter 4. Thanatos: narrating a death, reading a life 


There was a need of intimacy with a holy man. The biographer mediated the intimacy between 
saint and reader by asserting the intimacy between saint and biographer. 
Arnoldo Momigliano, *Ancient Biography and the Study of Religion," 1987.! 


She said, “But I have kept a gray garment of your mother’s which I think we should put over 
her, so that this holy beauty should not be made splendid with extraneous adornment because of 
the dress." Her opinion won out, and the garment was placed on Macrina. But even in the gray, 
she shone, the divine power, I think, adding such grace to her body that, as in the vision of my 
dream, rays seemed to be shining forth from her loveliness. 
Life of Saint Macrina, 32.” 
Near these were multicolored veils made out of skillfully woven material, the different colors 
intertwined with each other to make the elegance of the woven web, by which veils were 
separated that part of the tabernacle which was visible and accessible to some of those 
performing sacred rites from that which was secret and inaccessible. 
Life of Moses, II.172.° 

Arnoldo Momigliano's insight that the biographer creates a sense of intimacy between 
saints and ordinary readers by “asserting intimacy between saint and biographer” is borne out in 
Gregory’s three texts, in a deceptively straightforward fashion. To train for “the life in 
accordance with virtue” (0 kat’ åàpetùv ... Bios, VGT 2), interpreters from the ideal audience 
must encounter the exemplary subjects whose histories they read; Gregory mediates a variety of 


encounters, through his thoughtful £bpnoic and artful narrative arrangement (tdétc). As the 


preceding chapters have shown, Gregory can be quite transparent about how and why he makes 





! Arnoldo Momigliano, *Ancient Biography and the Study of Religion," in On Pagans, Jews, and Christians 
(Middletown, Connecticut: Wesleyan University Press, 1987): 159-177, 177. 

“AIAN EoTt LOL, onoi, tfi LNTPOS tfj 9uetépag TOV aiv nepuAayuévov iuátov, 6 &voOev éExiPANOFivat ka). 
Éyew qnt, Os àv uÌ TO &xewükto 416 ts o0fjtog KOOL TO iepóv TODTO káos Aaunpovouo." 'Expáctet tà 
Seõoyuéva Kai tò indtiov éeBAHOn: 1 68 £Xaque Kai év TO puð, tç Belas, oluo, óuvápeoc Kai rarbtnv 
npoo0síong THv xápt TH COLAT, Hots KATH THV TOD Evuavion óyt aKpIB@s aùyás tvivac EK TOD KGAAOUG &KAóputew 
Gokeiv. 

? Toia te mpdc¢ totos £5 0gavtikfic pu.oteyvíac katanretáouata, 6wpópov &vOov ratio npóc TI TOD 
DOdoLATOS ópav ovpMAEKoLEvov, oic SteKpiveto Thc oknviic ócov ópatóv TE Kai Bóoiióv tior TV igpoupyotvtov 
Tv Koi Soov áóvtóv te kai GveriBatov. 
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certain literary and narrative choices. Reading about the exemplar's virtuous deeds is a mode of 
learning that may become a virtuous practice when properly performed within a reading 
community, applying both the physical senses and the “eye of the soul" to an examination of the 
exemplars' praxeis, which Gregory brings vividly before readers' eyes. Intimacy with text, 
biographical subject, author, and other readers seems fundamental for the audience Gregory 
imagines. 

Yet as Momigliano also points out, the apparently intimate encounters between 
biographical subjects and the readers of a bios are carefully and craftily mediated by the 
biographer. The author asserts his intimacy with the exemplar using a range of rhetorical 
techniques and narrative structures. It is nowhere more clear that the biographer is a mediator 
than when he describes each exemplar's death. He seeks to bring the dead to life, to make the 
absent present, to transform an experience of reading a text into an interpersonal encounter. Like 
the woven veils that separate the holy of holies from the tabernacle or the gray garment that 
covers but cannot conceal Macrina's glowing body, the narratives themselves obscure access to 
the noetic, invisible, and hidden world that lies behind, beyond, and within the lives of the 
exemplars. It is perhaps a testament to Gregory's narrative craft and his commitment to training 
his readers to “see” that the very literary mechanisms of obscuring and mediating intimate access 
to the exemplars and their virtues can themselves be difficult to detect. 

In this chapter, I examine how Gregory depicts each exemplar's noble death or 


euthanasia (eb0avacia) as a final virtuous praxis.^ With attention to last words, the moment of 





^ Throughout, I use the transliterated term euthanasia or the English “noble death.” 
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death, and the events that follow in all three bioi, I analyze Gregory's engagement with this 
component of the kephalaion related to deeds. What makes a death noble, and how does the 
narration of a death scene relate to what has come before? What can a dead or dying body reveal 
about virtue? How does Gregory adopt and adapt typical features used in depicting some 
subject's noble death, incorporating them into his own didactic accounts? What kind of role does 
he script for the readers of these death scenes? 

I argue that Gregory constructs his accounts of exemplary noble death in a way that seeks 
to emphasize continuity between the exemplar's earthly life and the divine image all Christians 
aim to reflect. This specific focus on continuity is a key way Gregory deals with the tension 
between the desired immediacy of an encounter with the exemplar and the undeniable — even 
apparently insurmountable — distance between the deceased exemplar and the ideal reading 
audience. 

I. Narrating the final praxis: thanatos and euthanasia 

What turns a death (thanatos) into a noble death (euthanasia), and what makes a 
narrative description of death into an account of virtue? Gregory himself never uses the term 
euthanasia, referring to each exemplar's death with a variety of euphemistic phrases focused on 


departing from human life.? Yet in the episodes that describe each exemplar's final moments, 





5 There is no entry for “sd@avacia” in the LGO. In the VSM, Lampadia uses 0á&vaoc to describe Macrina's death 
(VSM 29). Euphemistic expressions abound in the three texts. Gregory refers to Macrina's death as her “departure 
from life” (0 yopipóg tis tañs, VSM 22) and as her “being set free from the chains of the body” (tv deon@v 
£K)v0zica TOD o@patoc, VSM 22). Gregory once refers to Moses’ death as an “end of living" (teAevtiv COoav) at 
VM 11.314. This seems to be a usage that depends on the LXX text of Deuteronomy 34:5 and 7 (5: éteAebtoEV 
Monvofic; 7: Mavotic 98 Hv £katóv Kai eikoo1 ét@v év v teAgutüv adtov). He also describes Moses’ death as the 
point when he “changed over from the human life” (ue@iotatat tod àvOponívou Biov, VM IL75). In the VGT, death 
is referred to as “departure from life" (1| ék tot Biov ueváotaoic, VGT 95) and as when Thaumaturgus “migrated 
from the human life to God" (tot àvOponívov Biov npóg tóv Osòv pEtaviotatat, VGT 95). 
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Gregory presents their sayings and their actions as evidence of virtue in their souls, interpreting 
this final deed as an entirely positive capstone on a life of admirable deeds, as a death that is 
indeed noble. 
A. Encomiastic bios and thanatos as praxis 

The bioi record each exemplar's death and the events that follow, in VGT 95-99, VM 
1.75-76 and 11.305-318, and VSM 19-38.° This portion of each encomiastic bios is included not 
only out of historical necessity — though, of course, Gregory's sources say and his audiences 
know each exemplar is dead’ — but because of the genre in which Gregory writes. A complete 
bios offers an account of the subject's life from birth to death.? Furthermore, in order to assess 
the quality of the exemplar's life one must know about the circumstances of her death. This is a 
point articulated perhaps most clearly in earlier Greek tradition by the sage Solon in Herodotus’ 
Histories. In response to Croesus' request to know who is the happiest man, Solon responds with 


this bit of wisdom: possessions and good fortune are all well and good, but these are not 





For a brief discussion of the history of our English “euthanasia” and its relation to the Greek term, see John M. 
Cooper, “Greek Philosophers on Euthanasia and Suicide," Reason and Emotion: Essays on Ancient Moral 
Psychology and Ethical Theory (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1999): 515-541, esp. 515-516. 

$ [n each of these accounts, some part of the passage I am classifying as euthanasia actually narrates events after the 
death or in some other way tangential to the death scene itself. For example, VGT 96-99 are, more precisely, a 
retrospective narrative recounting a miracle from an earlier period in the exemplar's life, and Maraval and others 
identify this as a later addition to the published version of the text of Gregory's speech. However, since Gregory has 
chosen to insert it at this point in the biographical account, and because its thematic content does relate to the virtues 
described in the death scene, I treat it as an extension of the account of Thaumaturgus' euthanasia. Further 
discussion and explanation are found below. 

7 The biblical account of Moses’ life describes his death in Deuteronomy 34:1-8. Gregory’s audience in 
Neocaesarea, gathered together (as he says in VGT 1) to commemorate Thaumaturgus, know the bishop has been 
dead for many years. Gregory begins his account of Macrina's life referring to her in the past tense, and the fact that 
the epistolary interlocutor has apparently requested an account of her life so that it will not be forgotten (“in the time 
to come, such a life should not be passed over" àv uù Aá001 TOV petà taðta ypóvov, VSM 1) suggests he knows that 
life is over. 

8 The standard reference is still Arnoldo Momigliano, The Development of Greek Biography (Cambridge, Mass: 
Harvard University Press, 1993). 
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permanent, and so are not sufficient for happiness. He concludes that if a man has these “and if, 
still in possession of these things, he should end his life well (xeAevtrjoet tov Biov eò), he is the 
one you seek, who is worthy to be called happy. But before he dies, be careful not to call him 
happy, but fortunate (eùtvyéa).”? A complete view of the life and its ending are required for 
accurate assessment. ^ 

It seems appropriate, then, that within the encomiastic kephalaion of praxeis rhetors are 
generally encouraged to cover and extol the circumstances of the subject's death. The death is 
included among praxeis because it, too, can reveal aspects of the subject's soul that should be 
used in assessing the happiness of the subject and the quality of his or her life. The Rhetorica ad 
Herennium lists the manner of death under external circumstances (extraneae res) that could 
redound to praise or blame, depending on how the person conducted himself: “If he is dead, [tell] 
what sort of death he had, and what sort of things followed after his death."!! Aphthonius does 
not mention this topic as a part of encomium, but the Progymnasmata attributed to Hermogenes 
offer examples of the type of material an encomiast might include when describing the subject's 
death: 

And then from the manner of his death (a0 tod tpónov tfj teAevtfjc), how he 

died fighting for his country; and if there was anything incredible about it, as in 

the case of Callimachus, because his corpse remained standing. And you will 


praise him on account of who killed him; such as for the fact that Achilles died at 
the hand of the god Apollo. You will also examine the events after the death: if 





? gi 68 npóc tovto ët TeAEUTICEL TOV Piov Ed, ODTOS &keivog TOV Od CnTEEIC, ó OA Bioc xexAijo0o1 GE1d¢ oti npiv 


©’ Gv TeAsvTHoN, Emtoxeiv uNdé kaAéetv ko óApiov, GAA’ svtvyéa (Herodotus, Hist. 1.32). 

10 Aristotle's discussion of what it means to be truly happy not only references Solon’s pronouncement, but modifies 
the definition of happiness somewhat to account for the fact that a virtuous man can be happy even in adverse 
circumstances. To pronounce someone happy requires that the person “realizes complete goodness in action, and is 
adequately furnished with external goods" and that *he must also be destined to go on living not: for any casual period 
but throughout a complete lifetime in the same manner, and to die accordingly" (Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea 1.10, 
transl. H. Rackham, LCL edition). 

!! Si interierit, cuiusmodi mors eius fuerit, cuiusmodi res mortem eius sit consecuta (Rhetorica ad Herennium 3.7.3). 
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they held games for him, as for Patroclus (Ziad 23); if there was some oracle 
about his bones, as with Orestes; if his children are famous, as for Neoptolemus.? 


The rhetor advises encomiasts to emphasize primarily the circumstances of the death itself, 


t.? Hermogenes also 


including manner and cause, if these can be used to praise the subjec 
recommends that the encomiast narrate events that are chronologically posterior to the death, e.g. 
the lives of the subject’s children or the reactions of his community. These are further items that 
are typically classified under “deeds of fortune” or “external things” in the literature on 
encomium.'* But when and how is virtue shown through the components of a typical narrative 
about euthanasia? On the basis of a comparative study of narrative scenes depicting noble 
deaths, I argue that three typical features — last words, the reactions of witnesses, and events after 


death — are frequently used to portray virtuous qualities of the dying subject’s soul.!> 





oum ah, E crac - ong se eae ; ; em ; 
Ett O€ Kai GO TOD tpónov ts TEAEUTIISG, GMC åánéðavev on&p ts natpiðos uoyópevog: Kai et TL napáðočov 


évtod0a, dc mì tod KadAwayov, Sti Kai vekpóc eiotrikev Kai dnd tod ÅTOKTEÍVAVTOG adTOV énatvéosic, oiov ÖTI 
AyU Aeg ono 0200 ané8ave tod AnóAXovoc. £&etáostg 68 xai TH petà tv teAevtr|v, ei Gy@vEc &véOroav En’ at, 
ac mì ITatpókAo, si ypnouds tic Epi tv óotéov, Hs &ri Opéotov, si oi nalðes £vooGot, c ó NeontOAEHLOG 
(Hermogenes, Progymnasmata 7, Rabe 16). 

13 One example of praiseworthy circumstances is the ideal of a Spartan death, in which the man falls while fighting 
bravely on the front lines, illustrating his courage and his dedication to civic duty. For a brief history of the 
development of this theme and its appearance in Plutarch, see Andrew G. Scott, “The Spartan Heroic Death in 
Plutarch's Laconian Apophthegms," Hermes, Volume 143, Number 1 (January 2015): 72-82. 

14 See Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 8, Rabe 22; Cicero, De inventione 2.59 177; Hermogenes, Progymnasmata 7, 
Rabe 16; Chapter 3. 

5 Christopher Pelling analyzes in a similar way the material that follows the narration of deaths in Plutarch’s Lives, 
in his “Is Death the End? Closure in Plutarch's Lives," Plutarch and History: Eighteen Studies (Swansea: The 
Classical Press of Wales, 2002): 365-386. Pelling argues that Plutarch uses a number of techniques to provide 
closure at the end of each Life, and argues that the synkritic conclusions of each pair re-open ethical and thematic 
questions that the conclusions of the Lives themselves attempt to close. His list of techniques includes authorial 
intrusion, summarizing or modifying vignette, and tracing down family fortunes, all of which operate using a 
“pattern of thematic recall” (375). The components I consider here are both drawn from Hermogenes’ 
recommendations and built up from a survey of Greek, Jewish, and early Christian texts that describe some subject's 
death. Not all of these texts are strictly biographical, since death scenes appear in a number of genres. 
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1. Last words 

Biographers frequently preserve their subjects’ last words. This appears to arise from a 
natural interest; as early as Plato's Phaedo, 6 Phaedo’s interlocutor Echecrates requests specific 
information about both the words and conduct of the dying Socrates: “What are the things the 
man said before his death? And how did he die?” (Ti oov 5% éotw Gitta einev 6 åvùp npò Tod 
Oavátov; Kai næç éteAsbta; Phaedo 57a) He repeats an almost identical request at 58c.!7 A 
vignette relating last words tends to take the form of a chreia (ypsia), a brief anecdote about a 
character.'* Like a maxim or gnomic saying (yvóun), the chreia may include a pithy saying, but 
it is expanded to include the identity of the particular character who speaks and sometimes the 
circumstances in which the saying is delivered, such as to whom the words are spoken. !? 
Aphthonius makes the following distinction between the two literary forms: “The chreia differs 
from a maxim inasmuch as a chreia is sometimes concerned with action, but a maxim is always a 


saying, and inasmuch as it is necessary for the chreia to indicate a person, whereas a maxim is 


$ This text was composed shortly after Socrates’ death in 399 BCE. 

7 Ti dé ù tà Epi adtOV TOV O&vaxov, © DaidSov; ti Åv Ta AeyO£vra Kai TPAaYOévta (Plato, Phaedo 58c). The 
wording here is slightly different, of course, but Echecrates questions Phaedo on the same topics as before: “What 
were the circumstances around his death, Phaedo? What were his words and his deeds?” 

8 On the widely recognized prevalence of chreiai in Mark's gospel, see the brief overview and introduction in Ben 
Witherington, III, New Testament Rhetoric: An Introductory Guide to the Art of Persuasion in and of the New 
Testament (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2009), 24-31. 

? On the varied uses of the chreia in school exercises at primary, secondary, and tertiary levels, see the 2002 
volume of collected examples, edited and translated by Hock and O’Neil. They note that at the primary and 
secondary levels, chreiai were primarily used to teach reading and grammar, but at the tertiary level students were 
required to expand a given chreia into a longer narrative. For example, in the exercises Hermogenes outlines, 
students were practicing praising the npóocomov of the speaker before relating the saying; expanding on, defending, 
or refuting the content of the saying; and then exhorting some audience to act based on (or contrary to) the saying. 
This Hermogenic exercise seems particularly relevant to the use of chreiai in biographical thanatos scenes (Ronald 
Hock and Edward N. O’Neil, editors, The Chreia and Ancient Rhetoric: Classroom Exercises. Writings from the 
Greco-Roman World Series [Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2002], esp. ix, 83-84, and 88ff. on 
Hermogenes). 
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brought forth impersonally."?? The *last words" component of most bioi takes the form of a 
chreia, and this form allows the biographer to perform the work of characterization that connects 
words to virtues in the soul. 

An author might use the last words to point to the subject's consistency in his chosen way 
of life. Socrates’ final public pronouncements are recorded in Xenophon's Apology in a way that 
demonstrates the philosopher continues to use probing questions to provoke self-examination. 
Xenophon reports that Socrates admonished those weeping for him by questioning their actions 
(“What is this?" he said, “And why are you crying?" Ti toðto; sineiv adtov, T] pti óakpoete; 
Apology 1.27)?! The final speech of the ascetic monk Antony (251-356 CE) in Athanasius’ 
Christian bios, consists largely of exhortation to his followers to persevere in their ascetic 
practices, the very practices that Antony has been modeling throughout his ascetic life in the 


desert (Vita Antonii, 91.6). 





2 Atevr|voye 68 1] ypsía Tic yvóung TH trjv uv ypsíav eivai note TPAKTIKHY, viv 68 yvóunv dei Aoyiwrv, koi TO ilv 
uèv ypsiav deio8a1 tpoomzov, Tiv 08 YVOuNV àünpooónog &koépeo0oat (Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 4, Rabe 8). 

?! The last words of Socrates that Diogenes Laertius records in his Lives of Eminent Philosophers 11.42 are a paean 
to Apollo and Artemis and a “fable of Aesop” that Diogenes says he composed “not very skillfully” (o0 mévo 
énugtevyuévoc) (Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, transl. R.D. Hicks, LCL edition). The Phaedo, 
60b-61c, also records that Socrates was composing poetic versions of Aesop’s fables before his death. On Socrates’ 
choice of Aesop, see Mark L. McPherran, “Socrates and Aesop in Plato's Phaedo,” Apeiron, Volume 45, Issue 1 
(February 2012): 50-60. McPherran argues that Socrates chose Aesop because of similiarites in their fates (51). 

?? Paul van Geest argues that Athanasius uses the account of Antony's developing asceticism to model a movement 
from instruction to praxis to self-discipline inspired by love, a movement that was intended to be instructive for 
readers of the Life (Paul van Geest, ““‘...seeing that for monks the life of Antony is a sufficient pattern of discipline’: 
Athanasius as mystagogue in his Vita Antonii," Church History and Religious Culture, Volume 90, Number 2-3 
[2010]: 199-221). Antony's engagement with and instruction of a Christian community are treated as a paradoxical 
component of his retreat; Sophie Cartwright argues that in the Vita Antonii Athanasius constructs a political 
theology designed to encourage the establishment of a heavenly kingdom on earth (Sophie Cartwright, “Athanasius’ 
‘Vita Antonii’ as Political Theology: The Call of Heavenly Citizenship." The Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 
Volume 67, Number 2 [April 2016]: 241-264, 259). For more on the political implications of Antony's asceticism, 
see David Brakke, Athanasius and the Politics of Asceticism, Oxford Early Christian Studies (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1995), esp. Chapter 3. 
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Sometimes authors depict their dying subjects using their last words in an attempt to 
color others' perceptions of their character. Flavius Philostratus' Life of Apollonius of Tyana, an 
early third-century CE account of the life and deeds of a wonderworking Neopythagorean 
philosopher, records the last words of Apollonius to Damis, the “eyewitness” source for many of 
the narrative's events. Apollonius directs, “Even when you philosophize on your own, Damis, 
look to me" (@ Ad, Kav mì ceavtod QuUiocogfic, £u Spa, 8.28), proclaiming himself to be a 
model of intellectual and philosophical virtue.” In Diogenes Laertius’ Lives of Eminent 
Philosophers, there are two accounts of the death of Pythagoras. In one, the fleeing philosopher 
was stopped short when he came upon a field of beans, “where he stopped, saying he would be 
captured rather than cross it, and be killed rather than prate about his doctrines; and so his 
pursuers cut his throat.”** To whom he spoke, and who recorded the words is unclear, but this 
chreia demonstrates Pythagoras’ own apparent interest in reminding posterity that he was 
consistent in his commitment to his principles. 

Plutarch preserves his subjects' last words with some frequency. Even when he uses the 
death scene to draw the subject’s virtue into question, the final words play a key role. In his Life 
of Cato the Younger, the statesman, orator, and Stoic philosopher, he records that before he took 
his own life Cato was reading Plato's Phaedo (Cato Minor 68.2), and that he had conversations 


with several family members and close friends who were determined to keep his sword away 


23 See Christopher Jones, “Apollonius of Tyana, Hero and Holy Man,” in Ellen Bradshaw Aitken and Jennifer K. 
Berenson Maclean, eds., Philostratus' Heroikos: Religion and Cultural Identity in the Third Century C.E., SBL 
WGRW, Number 6 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2004): 75-84, on the historical and literary repuations of 
Apollonius. With respect to Apollonius’ pronouncement to Damis (above), Jones points out that “Philostratus 
consistently represents Apollonius as ‘divine’ (0zioc), though he does so with caution, usually making characters in 
the work use the adjective rather than expressing his own opinion" (Jones, “Apollonius of Tyana,” 78); it seems, 
therefore, less surprising that Apollonius recommends himself at the end of his life. 

4 Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers VIIL.39, transl. R.D. Hicks, LCL edition. 
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from him; in these exchanges he insisted on his sanity and the fact that his plans for suicide were 
governed by philosophical principles.?? Indeed, the final utterance Plutarch records was “Now I 


am my own!” (viv épóc siu, Cato Minor 70.1), a proclamation redolent of Stoic dedication to 


1.26 


self-control.^ In this presentation, the subject proclaims his own commitment to virtue and 


philosophical excellence, a position consistent with his earlier actions. Plutarch's narrative 
undermines the idea that Cato has really achieved Stoic apatheia in other ways: he punches a 
servant (Cato Minor 68.3), “groans with pity" for those caught in a storm at sea (70.3), and, after 
a botched suicide attempt, pushes away the physician trying to save him, whose name is 
Cleanthes, like one of the founders of Stoicism (70.6). Alexei V. Zadorojnyi identifies Plutarch's 


project here as a Platonic critique of Stoic philosophical principles and practices.?" This 


25 The principles in view are generally associated with Stoicism, though they can be traced back to Socrates in the 
Phaedo. There the philosopher leaves a loophole, as it were, allowing suicide in the case of some necessity. In Stoic 
tradition, that necessity (àv&ykn) takes the form of a signal from the god or the impossibility of continuing to live in 
accordance with nature, and it is only the sage who can correctly identify these conditions. Among crucial primary 
textual records for the philosophical justification for voluntary death, see Seneca's Epistle 24, which collects 
examples of admirable men and their noble deaths from the historical tradition. As David Seeley points out, Seneca 
highlights the imitability and exemplary quality of these deaths in Ep. 24 and other texts; see David Seeley, The 
Noble Death: Graeco-Roman Martyrology and Paul's Concept of Salvation. Journal for the Study of the New 
Testament Supplement Series (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1990), 113-124. On the public nature of Cato's 
suicide as part of its admirable nature, see Catharine Edwards, “Modelling Roman Suicide? The afterlife of Cato,” 
Economy and Society, Volume 34, Number 2 (2005): 200-222. 
?6 On the Stoic conception of self-possession and autonomy, see A.A. Long, “Stoic Philosophers on Persons, 
Property-Ownership, and Community," in From Epicurus to Epictetus: Studies in Hellenistic and Roman 
Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006): 335-359. For the role of the “self” as aristocratic persona, see 
the argument of Timothy Hill, Ambitiosa Mors: Suicide and Self in Roman Thought and Literature, Studies in 
Classics, Volume 10 (New York: Routledge, 2004). Hill writes that “the Roman equation of the self with the 
capacity to act as a moral witness within the community...underlies the basic dichotomy visible in Roman discourse 
between honorable and dishonorable deaths. Good deaths are those which display an exemplary awareness of those 
social norms that ideally regulate the conduct of an aristocrat, and thus successfully demonstrate to a social audience 
the individual's right to act as a moral witness within it. Bad deaths, on the other hand, indicate that the individual's 
awareness of these norms is deficient or misguided, due to, e.g., the influence of the appetites" (19). It seems to be 
this problem of “misguided” action that Zadorojnyi comments on (see below). On the features of an admirable 
Roman suicide more broadly speaking, see Miriam Griffin, “Philosophy, Cato, and Roman Suicide: I.” Greece & 
Rome, Volume 33, Number 1 (April 1986): 64-77, esp. 67-68; and Miriam Griffin, “Philosophy, Cato, and Roman 
Suicide: IL" Greece & Rome, Volume 33, Number 2 (October 1986): 192-202. 
27 Alexei V. Zadorojnyi, “Cato’s Suicide in Plutarch," The Classical Quarterly, New Series, Volume 57, Number 1 
(May 2007): 216-230, 222-223. 
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complicated account, which preserves philosophically sound last words in the context of 
incongruous actions, reveals Plutarch's characterization of Cato as a figure whose qualities of 
soul are perhaps not as admirable as they should be. The last words and the manner of death are 


working in conjunction to offer evidence that may be used to assess Cato's virtues. 


2. Reactions of witnesses 

Those who witness or hear about a noble death are frequently depicted as offering some 
interpretive comment, either immediately or upon further reflection. Such reactions can be a way 
for the author to record public judgments about the virtue of the deceased. The biographer, too, 
can serve as a “witness” to the events of the death, the details of which he finds in his sources; 
that is, authorial comments about how to interpret the events in the death scene may also 
function as signposts meant to direct readers toward or away from particular assessments of the 
subject's virtue. The accounts of Socrates’ death by Plato and Xenophon include reactions from 
both kinds of witnesses. 

In the Phaedo, Plato emphasizes the complementarity of Socrates’ words and manner; the 
eyewitness who observed his death maintains that Socrates “appeared [to me] happy, Echecrates, 
in both manner and words, as he died fearlessly and nobly” (z66aíuov yap uot avip &paíveto, © 
"Eyékpatec, Kai Tod tpónzou kai tv AÓyov, óc AdEHs Kai yevvateg éteAcvta, Phaedo 58e). The 


witness points directly to virtues that, in his assessment, Socrates displayed.?* Phaedo reports that 


28 The biographical narrative pattern in scenes describing noble death appears here, and is tied to the fact that 
Socrates’ death was voluntary (I prefer the terminology of Droge and Tabor, who use “voluntary death” instead of 
“suicide” to avoid the almost wholly negative connotations of self-inflicted death in the modern world). Much of 
Socrates’ deathbed discussion is concerned with the various factors that make voluntary death acceptable or even 
desirable, such that his action may be construed as a noble and virtuous one. For an overview of the influence of the 
Phaedo in subsequent Greco-Roman philosophical discussions of voluntary death, see Arthur J. Droge and James D. 
Tabor, A Noble Death: Suicide and Martyrdom among Christians and Jews in Antiquity (San Francisco: 
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Crito closed the eyes of the deceased, and he offers a final note: “Such was the end, Echecrates, 
of our companion, a man, we could say, who was the best of all those in our experience, and also 
the most sensible and the most righteous" ("Hóe 1) teAeu™, © Eyékpatec, tod étaipov niv 
&yéveto, üvópóc, óc "jugi pařuev äv, TOV TOTE Ov énewóOnuev àpíotou kai GAAMS 
PPOVILTATODV Kai õkarotátov, Phaedo 118a). This superlative praise assumes a synkrisis 
between Socrates and other figures known to both the witness and his interlocutor. Though the 
readers are unlikely to have known Socrates, this presentation of the witness's judgment as one 
that is considered and informed seems designed to create a reliable, trustworthy testimony. 
Xenophon, in his Apology, concludes with a double pronouncement in his own narrative 
voice. First, Xenophon declares that through his conduct in facing death Socrates "exhibited 
strength of soul” (émedeigato 68 Ths yoxs tv pony, Apology 1.33) and “wisdom and nobility” 
(tH te oooíav Kai THV yevvarótnta, Apology 1.34); he transparently interprets the events that 
took place. Second, he tries to direct any later interpretation, claiming that Socrates should be 


remembered as an exemplary guide to virtue; indeed, “if anyone should meet a person among 


those who aim at virtue who is more helpful than Socrates, I think that man is most worthy of 





HarperSanFrancisco, 1992), especially Chapter 2 (“The Death of Socrates and Its Legacy"). In summary they write, 
“With the exception of the Pythagoreans (and their intellectual heirs, the Neoplatonists), no philosophical school in 
antiquity condemned the practice of voluntary death. What concerned the philosophers more than the act itself were 
the reasons for which an individual might justifiably choose death” (Droge and Tabor, A Noble Death, 43). They 
specifically attribute the authoritative condemnation of suicide as a sin to Augustine, just after our period (Droge 
and Tabor, A Noble Death, 3-4). On Socrates’ arguments about suicide, see James Warren, “Socratic Suicide,” The 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, Volume 121 (2001): 91-106. For treatments of suicide in the Roman literary tradition, 
see Timothy Hill, Ambitiosa Mors; for a detailed taxonomy of modes and causes for self-killing, see Anton J.L. Van 
Hooff, From Autothanasia to Suicide: Self-killing in Classical Antiquity (London: Routledge, 1990), esp. Chapters 
2-3, pages 40-132. 
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being deemed fortunate" (gi 6€ tis TOV åpets EMLELEVOV oqoeAuotépo tivi L@AKPATOVG 
ovveyévEto, &keivov éy@ TOV Gvdpa ü£wpoakaptotótatov vouíCo, Apology 1.34). 

A narrator's commentary about the death might express an authoritative opinion or invite 
readers to develop their own assessment of events.?? Philostratus, in his Lives of the Sophists, 
describes the end of Critias the Sophist and tyrant by juxtaposing his own reaction with that of 
others; while some “think that he played an honourable part at the last" (60ket 8’ &víoig àvr]p 
ayab0c yevéo0o1 mapa tr|v TeAsvTHVv), Philostratus says he himself believes “that no human being 
can be said to have died nobly (kaA@c ànzoOaveiv) for a cause that he took up in defiance of the 
right (ón&p Ov ook ópOGg eiAeto).”3! He combines the record of historical opinion with an 
authorial interjection, presenting interpretive options for readers. The narrator of the Christian 


Martyrdom of Polycarp interjects his own narrative commentary as a way of interpreting the 


martyr's death. He authoritatively states that Polycarp “gained the crown of incorruptibility" (tov 





?? Xenophon's version of the same events in the Memorabilia similarly upholds Socrates’ death as the most noble 
imaginable. Apparently conflating the philosopher's apology with his last words, Xenophon proclaims he “gained 
glory, showing forth the strength of his soul and its justice, speaking most truthfully and frankly and justly, and 
receiving the sentence of death most meekly and manfully. For it is confessed that there is no record in human 
memory of death more nobly borne" (... tfj yoxs tv pOunv &nióeiSápuevog EVKAELAV TPODEKTHOATO, TÁV TE iKV 
TAVTOV &vOpéómnov GANnPEotata Kai cAsvPepiotata Kai StKALOTATA sinòv kai THV kacáyvootv Tod 0avátou mpadtata 
Kai dvop@déotata évéykac. OLOAOYEiTAL yàp OVSEVA THO TOV LVNLOVEDOLEVOV AVOPOTOV KGAALOV OGvatov &veykeiv, 
Xenophon, Memorabilia IV.8.1-2). Furthermore, his cheerful and serene manner between conviction and the actual 
time of death lead Xenophon to a series of rhetorical questions about Socrates’ superlative conduct: “And how could 
someone die more nobly than this? Or what sort of death could be more noble than that in which someone dies most 
nobly? What sort of death could be more blessed than the noblest? Or what more dear to the gods than the most 
blessed?" (kai n&c Gv Tig KGAMOV Tj oótcc åánoðávor; Tj moios àv ein Oávatos kaAAGov T] OV KGAALOTE TIc àmo06vor; 
Tolos Ò’ Gv yévotto 0Gvaxog EvSAILOVEGTEPOS TOD kaAA(otov; Ñ moios DE0@IAEOTEPOS TOD EDSAILOVEGTATOD; 
Xenophon, Memorabilia IV.8.3.) The synkrisis readers are invited to perform elevates Socrates above all other 
exemplars in perpetuity. 

3° A particularly striking example of authorial reaction to the events of a death is found in Lucian, Alexander the 
False Prophet, 59. In his account of what is decidedly an ignoble life and death, Lucian opines that the 
circumstances of Alexander's “most wretched end" (otkuotog t£Aoc) were fitting for “a son of Podaleirius; for his 
leg (10o$c, 10006) became mortified quite to the groin and was infested with maggots.” With this proclamation, even 
in a text aimed at blame rather than praise, Lucian shows how the circumstances of a death are linked to the 
deceased's virtue and vice. 

?! Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 16, 502, transl. Wilmer Cave Wright (London: William Heinemann, 1922). 
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tfj &pOapotac otépavov àxoAapov, Mart. Polycarp 19), a result that affirms the noble nature of 
Polycarp's sacrifice. After the death and burial scenes in the Life of Antony, Athanasius proceeds 
to directly address his readers, inviting them to "consider for yourselves what kind of person was 
this Antony, the man of God" (AoyíCeo0e Kai uec, óxoioc Hv 6 tod 0200 üvOponoc Avtóvioc, 
Vita Antonii 93.1). In order to assist readers in their assessment, he follows this invitation with 
remarks that praise Antony's ascetic discipline and an assertion that his fame corroborates his 
great virtue, ending with an exhortation to readers and a closing doxology (94); the narrator 
depicts himself as a figure who performs interpretive work that readers may also perform.? 
3. Events after death 

Among events after death, Hermogenes includes items such as whether or not people 
“held games" (y@vec été8noav) in honor of the deceased, whether there was an “oracle” 
(ypnouóç) about him, and “if his children are famous" (gi oi moidSec £vóoGo1).? In part, the 
rationale for including this information must be to indicate how the subject's community judged 
him and whether they considered his memory worthy of honor. 

At the same time, like other “external circumstances" or “deeds of Fortune,” the events 


after a person's death might have been thought of as affecting him directly. In his Ethica 





32 Averil Cameron, in an essay on the Lives of Antony and Constantine, points out that the exemplarity of Antony's 
death is already mentioned at the start of this narrative section: *...the deaths of Constantine and of Antony are 
recounted with solemnity and emphasis on their exemplary and edifying nature; of Antony it is said that ‘even his 
death has become something imitable’ (VA 89)" (Averil Cameron, “Form and Meaning: the Vita Constantinii and 
the Vita Antonii," in Greek Biography and Panegyric in Late Antiquity, ed. Tomas Hägg and Philip Rousseau 
[Berkeley: University of California Press, 2000]: 72-88, 82). 

This appears to be a paraphrase rather than a direct quote, though she is correct that Athanasius calls particular 
attention to the recollection or recounting of Antony's death. At Vita Antonii 89, he writes, *And how the end of his 
life happened is a worthy thing for me to commemorate and for you to desire to hear" (Oiov à xai tò t£Aoc adTH 
tod Díov yéyovev, &&ov Kåuè uvnuoveðou, Kai Duds &koboat zo000vtac). Athanasius seems to be creating a 
miniature narrative frame to focus his readers’ attention on aspects of Antony’s comportment at his thanatos. 

33 Hermogenes, Progymnasmata 7, Rabe 16. 
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Nicomachea, Aristotle speculates about whether things that happen to a deceased person's 
children and later descendants could affect his happiness: 
Now it would be a strange thing if the dead man were also to change 
(cuppevapóéAAoU with the fortunes of his family, and were to become a happy 
man at one time and then miserable at another; yet on the other hand it would also 
be strange in ancestors were not affected (cuvikveioOa1) at all, even over a limited 
period, by the fortunes of their descendants.*4 
Aristotle eventually concludes that the dead are affected to a certain extent, but not so much as to 


make the happy unhappy (or vice versa).? 


The information about descendants is generally 
presented as a bald statement of facts. In his biography of Cato the Elder, Plutarch moves 
immediately from the last words to a list of the subject's prominent descendants, which takes up 
just a few lines (Cato Major 27.5). The life of Cato the Younger concludes with brief accounts 
about the fates of his son and daughter (Cato Minor 73). That a man's offspring are themselves 
virtuous reflects positively upon those same family, homeland, and ancestors that were already 
praised in an account of the man's genos. The author is able to show that the early promise of a 
virtuous life is fulfilled and passed on, even after death. 

Similarly, the author can offer a reflection on the earlier praxeis and their potential 
impact for later generations. The late gamma-text of the Alexander Romance adds a 
comprehensive list of all those nations and peoples Alexander conquered (III.35). This list seems 
intended to serve as a reminder of Alexander's military prowess and his impressive legacy. The 


text ends with some iambic lines praising the Macedonian king, a final narrative comment on his 


excellence. Part of this poetic addition remarks directly on virtue: “Virtue alone remains, 





34 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea 1.10.4-5, transl. H. Rackham, LCL edition. 
35 Aristotle, Ethica Nicomachea 1.11.6, transl. H. Rackham, LCL edition. 
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imperishable/ In fame, and even Time that conquers all/ Cannot destroy a noble reputation."?Ó 


Not all events that take place after a death are positive, but they may nevertheless be 
presented in such a way as to provide the narrator with occasions to comment on the qualities of 
the deceased. Plutarch's Life of Caesar 67-69 narrates the aftermath of Caesar's assassination. 
The murder throws the senate into disarray, which “filled the people with confusion and helpless 
fear" (katénànos Tapaytis Kai 6$oug åánópov TOV ST|LOV, 67.1). The people's confusion continues 
into the next day, when Plutarch explains that the people *showed by their deep silence that 
although they pitied Caesar they respected Brutus" (EmednAov TH noñ owont| Kaioapa pév 
oikteipov, aióobpevoug 5& Bpodtov, 67.4). These narrative comments aim to reveal the mixed 
public attitude toward Caesar's rule. Plutarch also describes how the people respond after they 
find that Caesar, with the same public generosity he showed during his life,?" has left them all 
gifts in his will (68.1). They become enraged at the sight of his “mutilated” (dtaAcA@BnEévov) 
body and form a vengeful mob to attack his murderers (68.1). The impassioned public response 
is a form of outrage over the ignominious circumstances of the generous man's end, an end that 


does not seem appropriate for someone with Caesar's qualities. 





36 Alexander Romance, 1II.35, transl. Richard Stoneman, Penguin edition. 

37 For example, after the civil wars, he celebrated three triumphs, gave gifts to his soldiers, scheduled gladiatorial 
and naval combats for the public, and even furnished public banquets in the city (Plutarch, Life of Caesar, 55). 
Whether this beneficence is itself virtuous, or appropriate for an imperial ruler, may be questioned. See, for 
example, Christopher Pelling, *Plutarch's Caesar: A Caesar for the Caesars?" in Plutarch and History, 253-265; 
Pelling argues that Plutarch intends to address timeless themes and qualities, not just those that would be appropriate 
for his own day. Among these themes is the success or failure of law and democracy, and the role of propaganda 
(258). Nevertheless, the events after Caesar's death do indicate his consistency of action, which relies on qualities in 
his soul. 
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Accounts that provide information about the subject's burial also reflect public 
assessment of the deceased. Philostratus describes the great displays of devotion around 
Achilles’ tomb in his Heroikos (written ca. 218 CE?5): 

His burial was the most notable (éxdnA6tata) among men for all the offerings 

with which the Greeks presented him: they decided it would never be right again 

to wear long hair after his death, and their gold, or whatever they had either 

brought with them to Troy or received from the booty there, they heaped up onto 

the pyre... Then he received glorious honors (Aaump@v) again both from his son 

and, in an effort to repay thanks to him (&vtvyapíóeo001t adTH netipopévov), from 

the Greeks who also, as they prepared to sail away from Troy, fell on his tomb 

and imagined they were embracing Achilles (tov AyUA£a dovto zepipóAAew).?? 

The Heroikos, a dialogue that refers to various types of evidence that could support the practices 
of hero cult, also describes later veneration at Achilles’ tomb (52.3, 16), proof of ongoing honors 
for the warrior. The protracted death scene in the Martyrdom of Polycarp concludes with 


Christian followers gathering the bones of the martyr; the narrator points out this will enable 


them to celebrate the “day of his martyrdom” in appropriate fashion going forward (trjv tod 





38 For dating and other circumstances of composition, see Jeffrey Rusten and Jason König, ed. and transl., 
“Introduction,” Philostratus: Heroicus; Gymnasticus; Discourses 1 and 2, Loeb Classical Library 521 (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2014): 5-69, 5-11. 

?? Philostratus, Heroikos 51.13, transl. Jeffrey Rusten and Jason Kónig, LCL edition. 

40 Maclean and Aitken, in the introduction to their 2001 WGRW translation of the Heroikos, lay out differing 
scholarly opinions about the aim of the text vis-à-vis hero cult. Their conclusion is as follows: “We are... inclined to 
take the Heroikos with some seriousness as seeking to persuade its audience of the value of hero cults... The 
categories of conversion, belief, and disbelief are, however not the most precise for understanding the Heroikos. 
Rather, we find in the Heroikos a contrast in sources of authority" (Jennifer K. Berenson Maclean and Ellen 
Bradshaw Aitken, transl. “Introduction,” Flavius Philostratus: Heroikos, SBL WGRW, Volume 1 [Atlanta: Society 
of Biblical Literature, 2001]: xxxvii-xcii, Ixxxi). See also Hans Dieter Betz, “Hero Worship and Christian Beliefs: 
Observations from the History of Religion on Philostratus’ Heroikos,” in Aitken and Maclean, Philostratus’ 
Heroikos, 25-47, on the implications of hero cult described in Heroikos for understanding Christology in the 
gospels. 

Cf. also the satirical account of the self-immolation of Peregrinus. Lucian describes the fabrication of false omens in 
the aftermath of Peregrinus’ death (he himself admits he is responsible for a story about a speaking vulture rising 
from Peregrinus' pyre, Lucian, The Passing of Peregrinus, 39-41, transl. A.M. Harmon, LCL edition). On art 
representing heroic death and its role in hero cult, see the brief essay by Corinne Ondine Pache, “The Hero beyond 
Himself: Heroic Death in Ancient Greek Poetry and Art," Heroes: Mortals and Myths in Ancient Greece, ed. Sabine 
Albersmeier (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2009): 88-107. 
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uaptopiov adtod uápav, Mart. Polycarp 18).*! By connecting the martyr's resurrection life to 
devotional practices and commemoration among living Christians, the text actually points to 
future events; this devotion is dependent upon the recollection of Polycarp's exemplary praxeis, 
including his death.? In his Life of Antony, the account of burial provides the author with a way 
of connecting Antony to the past, specifically to biblical tradition. Athanasius writes that no one 
except the two people responsible for interring the body knows Antony's burial place, thus 
assimilating the exemplar to Moses (92.2; Deut 34:5-6). Another allusion to the death of Moses 
follows in 93.2, where Athanasius reports that despite Antony's advanced age, the monk's eyes 
were undimmed at the time of death and he had kept all his teeth (Deut 34:7). 

In some texts, the author may use an account of events that follow the subject's noble 
death to affirm the wisdom of the subject. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, a collection 
of texts that were probably initially composed by Hellenistic Jews, possibly as early as the 
second century BCE, purport to preserve the final words of biblical patriarchs, the twelve sons of 


Jacob.? This testamentary literature draws its framework from Hebrew Bible scenes like Gen 49, 


^! As Virginia Burrus points out when comparing Polycarp's death scene with Ignatius of Antioch’s epistolary 
anticipation of death, “Unlike Ignatius, Polycarp has not, however, been rendered entirely invisible through his 
witnessing death. Instead, his frail body, like his shame, has been converted through the testing of fire into an 
enduring treasure: what remains are his bones, ‘more valuable than precious stones and finder than refined gold’ 
(18.2)" (Virginia Burrus, Saving Shame: Martyrs, Saints, and Other Abject Subjects (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2008], 23). 

? Tt is the contention of Droge and Tabor that the devaluation of earthly life (in the face of a promised, better 
afterlife) we see in Christian martyrologies is fully continuous with a similar reversal of values in Hellenistic 
Judaism, which saw martyrdom as a noble choice. They write that in authors like Philo and Josephus, and in 
rabbinic texts, “it is simply assumed throughout that obtaining ‘eternal life’ beyond this world is the human goal. 
Such an orientation will of necessity involve a devaluation of this present life and a revaluation of death as the way 
to Paradise. Given this perspective, the issues of when one can properly choose to depart become unavoidable” 
(Droge and Tabor, A Noble Death, 105). 

^5 These texts probably did not reach their completed form, at Christian hands, until the second century CE. For an 
overview of scholarship on the dating and composition of the Testaments, see Robert A. Kugler, The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, Guides to Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha (Sheffield: Bloomsbury Publishing, 2001). 
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where a dying patriarch delivers instructions, blessings, and curses for his descendants. These 
extended “last words" accounts conclude with brief descriptions of burial or lamentation, 
consisting of only a few lines in each case. One of the longer accounts, the death of Dan, records 
the following: 

After saying these things he kissed them and slept an eternal sleep. And his sons 

buried him and later they brought up his bones near Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

However, Dan prophesied to them that they would forget the law of their God, 

that they would be estranged from their apportioned land and from the people of 

Israel, and from their lineage and their seed; and so it happened. ^ 
Here the author records the fulfillment of prophecy to show that the patriarch's wisdom was 
reliable, perhaps a means of suggesting that the exhortations recorded earlier in the text should 
be followed. 

The narration of miraculous or supernatural events that occurred in the aftermath of a 
subject's death can also work to confirm the excellent qualities of the subject. In Xenophon's 
account, Socrates delivered a “prophecy” about the son of Anytus, the truth of which Xenophon 
confirms (1.29-31) as proof of Socrates’ wisdom and insight. At Alexander's deathbed in the 
Alexander Romance, even Bucephalus the faithful horse wept piteously and expired at his 


master’s bedside (111.33 in the gamma-text), an indication that the king was so great he even 


impressed irrational animals.? Several biographical narratives include among events after death 





4 Koi tata eimóv kateiAnosv abtobc, Kai Ünvoosv Onvov aidviov. Kai £Onyav adtov oi viol adtoDd. Kai uec 
vaca AVIVEYKAV xà COTE ADTOD oóveyyoc Appaàp Kai Toadx Kai Takcp. IDajv wc éexpoontevosv adtoic Adv, óc 
ETUGO@VTAL VOLOV 0200 aùtõv, Kai GAAOTPIMOOI|COVTAL yis KArpou aùtõv Kai yévoug TopamA Kai zatpiüc ADTHV 
Kai onépuatoc aùtõv, ObTMS Kai yéyovev (Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, The Testament of Dan 7.1-3). 

^5 The Alexander Romance is a highly literary source about the Macedonian king, probably initially composed in the 
third century BCE, but preserved in three quite different recensions, at least one of which includes supplements from 
as recently as the seventh or eighth century CE (the gamma-text). The earliest transmitted version of the Alexander 
Romance is the alpha-recension (the Greek manuscript of which is identified as ‘A’). As Corinne Jouanno points out 
in her argument that the Romance is essentially biographical, though fictional, in this earliest recension “the 
biographical element is put to the fore in the very title, which in the Greek manuscript (A) reads as Bíog 
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the return of the deceased. In The Life of Apollonius of Tyana 8.31, Philostratus tells readers 
about a youth who did not believe Apollonius’ teachings about the immortality of the soul until 
the man himself appeared in a dream vision and convinced him. The account seems to be a way 
for Philostratus to confirm that the deceased exemplar does not significantly change his 
teachings or teaching methods just because he has died: his virtuous soul remains unaltered. 

Jesus’ resurrection appearances in the four canonical gospels may be taken as further 
examples of this insistence on continuity between virtues displayed in life and virtues that belong 
to the soul even after death. On the road to Emmaus (Lk 24:13-35), Jesus reiterates Scriptural 
teaching about the necessity of the Messiah's death (Lk 24:25-27), a topic covered throughout 
the preceding narrative. Frangois Bovon, in his Hermeneia series commentary, describes verses 
25-27 of the episode this way: 


What follows is a condensation of Lukan theology: the articulation of a prophetic 
statement and a kerygmatic summary. What the prophets have proclaimed and 
predicted (AaAéw in the sense of pronouncing solemn words, here the oracles) is 
what they have just witnessed, the necessary (e1) passion (naðetv) of the 
Messiah, as well as what they must still realize — Christ's entry into his glory.*° 


The words Jesus utters after his death are consistent with what he taught while still living, and he 


AdsEavopov tot Makeddvoc” (Corinne Jouanno, “Novelistic Lives and Historical Biographies: The Life of Aesop 
and the Alexander Romance as Fringe Novels,” Fiction on the Fringe: Novelistic Writing in the Post-classical Age, 
edited by Grammatiki A. Karla, Monographs on Greek and Roman Language and Literature [Leiden: Brill, 2009]: 
33-48, 36). Jouanno goes on to highlight the nevertheless literary and fictional nature of the Romance as follows: 
“What differentiates our novelistic biographies from historical ones (for instance, Plutarch’s Lives) is of course the 
place given to the fictional element (the plasma), which turns them into dmjyjLata mAGopLaTKé or “pseudo-history”. 
But there is another important feature that makes a difference, namely the intention to entertain in Aesop’s and 
Alexander’s novelistic lives: historical biographies, relying on the moralizing effect of exemplum, aim primarily at 
the reader’s edification” (Jouanno, “Novelistic Lives,” 36). On additional versions of Alexander’s death by 
poisoning in Eastern reception of the Romance, see Faustina Doufikar-Aerts, “‘The Last Days of Alexander’ in an 
Arabic Popular Romance of Al-Iskandar,” in The Ancient Novel and Beyond, ed. Stelios Panayotakis, Maaike 
Zimmerman, Wytse Keulen, Mnemosyne Bibliotheca Classica Batava Supplementum, Volume 241 (Leiden: Brill, 
2003): 23-35. 
^ Francois Bovon, Luke 3:A Commentary on the Gospel of Luke 19:28-24:53, transl. James Crouch (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 2012), 374. 
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also serves as a witness reacting to his own death, analyzing its significance for an audience. 
Similarly, the Jesus who appears to his disciples on the beach in John's gospel (Jn 21:1-23) 
behaves much as he did in life. He miraculously multiplies food (the huge catch of Jn 21:6 // Jn 
6:1-13), shares a meal with his followers around a charcoal fire where he deals with Peter's triple 
denial (the threefold proclamation of love in Jn 21:15-17 balances the prediction of Jn 13:38 and 
the charcoal fire heightens the parallel between the settings of Peter's denial in Jn 18 and of this 
new reversal), and predicts his followers' suffering (Jn 21:18-19 // Jn 15:18-21). Both 
evangelists craft literary parallels to earlier gospel episodes in order to demonstrate that the Jesus 
who is raised carries the essential traits and concerns he bore in his earthly life. 

A final consideration is how the events that happen after death might be narrated in a way 
that invites readers to question and assess the virtue and excellence of an individual. Paul 
Murgatroyd, for example, argues that Plutarch's decision to portray Cleopatra's noble death in 
the final books of the Life of Antony serves to highlight the way that deficiencies of Antony's 
character, especially his lack of conviction and courage, are revealed in his ignoble and clumsy 
suicide.*? Such a presentation confirms that the manner of death and its aftermath can indeed 


shed new light on the qualities of a subject's soul. 





47 Haenchen points out this significance of the charcoal fire (àvOpoxío) and writes of the exchange between Peter 
and Jesus that “it is not merely a private scene, but a public, ritual scene, the threefold character of which is 
conceived as a counterpart to the threefold denial of Peter" (Ernst Haenchen, John 2: A Commentary on the Gospel 
of John Chapters 7-21, transl. Robert W. Funk, Hermeneia — A Critical and Historical Commentary on the Bible 
[Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984], 223-224, 226). 

48 The primary point, of course, is that the resurrected Jesus the disciples encounter is truly the Jesus they knew 
before (see esp. Lk 24:36-43). 

^? Paul Murgatroyd, “Plutarch’s Death of Antony," Symbolae Osloenses, Volume 86, Issue 1 (2012): 178-181, esp. 
180. 
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B. Summary 

This wealth of examples, many of which were well-known and which were likely to have 
been familiar to Gregory himself, demonstrates that authors describing a death often adopt the 
chreia form to prove that a person's thanatos is actually euthanasia, that the death is a final 


1.5 The reactions of various witnesses, 


praxis that can reveal qualities of the person's sou 
including the biographer himself, add to the portrayal of virtue or vice in each death scene. 
Finally, events that take place after the death, from omens and apparitions to public 
commemoration to later events in the history of the deceased's descendants — offer great 
authorial latitude for commenting on the subject's soul and its qualities. In Gregory's 
encomiastic bioi, we should expect to find typical features of the euthanasia, tailored to account 
for the historical sources the biographer used and to extol each figure's virtues. 
II. Euthanasia: the exemplar's life in death 

Each of Gregory's three bioi draws upon this collection of narrative techniques to portray 
and assess the virtues the exemplar displays as he or she dies. As we shall see below, however, 
Gregory also consistently provides a review of his exemplars' living deeds, either narrating one 
or two individual episodes or offering an epitomizing summary; this is, I will demonstrate, a 


revealing choice that seems inextricably tied to his own didactic project. I argue that Gregory 


uses each exemplar's euthanasia as a lens through which to re-view the life, and his retrospective 


5 As Maarit Kivilo points out in a 2010 study of the Lives of early Greek poets, the circumstances of a biographical 
subject's death can evince great individual variation while nevertheless conforming to a rather formulaic pattern; for 
example, she demonstrates that “according to biographical traditions, to die a terrible or unusual death is almost 
inevitable for famous people whether they are poets, law-givers, soothsayers or heroes" (Maarit Kivilo, Early Greek 
Poets' Lives: The Shaping of the Tradition, Mnemosyne Supplements, Monographs on Greek and Roman Language 
and Literature, Volume 322 [Leiden: Brill, 2010], 217-218). See also her chart of recurring formulaic themes in lives 
of seers, wise men, tyrants, and heroes on page 221 of the same volume. 
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retelling of the exemplar's history emphasizes not just the continuity between the virtues 
displayed in earlier kephalaia, but also continuity between each noble death and the life of 
Christian epektasis that can allow a person to reflect the divine image more perfectly. Gregory 
crafts accounts of exemplary euthanasia that could facilitate readers’ interpretive activities, in 
particular through the strategic use of narrative sequencing, embedded narrators, and literary 
allusions. 
A. Thaumaturgus: the exemplar's sojourn 

Gregory includes two “last words" chreiai in the account of Thaumaturgus’ death, as is 
typical of an account of euthanasia. First, Thaumaturgus himself shows his commitment to the 
church he founded, the ancestors of the addressees of Gregory's original oration (VGT 1, 8). The 
exemplar foresaw his end and concentrated primarily on what he was leaving behind for the 
Christian community he had fostered: 

Having directed the church in this way, and being zealous to see that everyone 

migrated from idols to the saving faith before his departure from this life (1pó tis 

êk TOD Díou ueracotóosoc), since he foreknew his own departure, he zealously 

searched the whole place and the surrounding area, wishing to learn if there were 

any people left behind outside the faith. So since he knew that the number of 

those who persevered in the former deception was no more than seventeen, “This 

is very sad," he said, looking off toward God, “that there should be something 

lacking from the full number of the saved."?! 


The framing of this first saying confirms Thaumaturgus' continued concern for the faithful and 


his dedication to the mission to convert pagans, admirable qualities that Gregory emphasized in 


5! Todtov 8 Tov tpórov &unoAuevópusvog TH ExKAnoig, Kai onovdiv Éyov mpd tfi; ¿k Tod Bíou uetxaotáosoq 
TÁVTAG iógiv TPC THV CMOTHPLOV TÍOTIV ATO TOV sidMAOV pevaÜÉvtag: exei] APOSYV@ EQUVTOD TŇV LETAOTAOL, 
onxovófi nücáv te TI TEplorKkidsa Sinpevvijoato, uaOciv HéAwv eï tives siev oi nepûephévtes £&o cfi; miotewc. Eni 
obv £yvo tods napapeuevnkórag TH dpyaia TAGVY ur] TAstovs sivar TOV éntakatóska, LkvOpandv uèv kai todto, 
qnoi zpóg TOV Osòv àxopAévac, tò Aueiv tt TH TOV ooGopévov TANPOLATL(VGT 95). 
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depictions of the bishop's earlier praxeis.?? Thaumaturgus’ own expression of discontent may 
also point to the exemplar's humility. Gregory supplements the exemplar's statements with 
allusive narrative commentary that connects this final saying to earlier portions of the bios, 
taking on the role of an interpreting witness. He puts Thaumaturgus' disappointment with the 
number of those who persevere in “deception” (nàávn) and “idols” (sié6@Aa) in context by 
objecting, in his own narrative voice, “But on the contrary it is worthy of great thanksgiving 
(ueyaAns evyaptotias giov), that he leaves behind the same number of idolaters for the one who 
will take over the church after him as the number of Christians he found."?? The bishop's final 
reflection about a supposed failure thus becomes a chance for Gregory to point out his success in 
converting the region's pagans to Christianity. 

By looking back to the events of Thaumaturgus’ early episcopate in Neocaesarea (VGT 
277) to bookend the death scene, Gregory makes the bishopric the central feature of 
Thaumaturgus' life and the context for interpreting his final words. Earlier events like his 
training with Origen and even the demonstrations of miraculous power against demons recede in 
the face of allusions to pastoral activity and the all-important conversions that have led to the 
existing community, Gregory's real audience. Perhaps functioning as a final captatio 
benevolentiae to match VGT 8, this praise for Neocaesarea's Christian population might have 


sharpened that audience's attention to the episode. Whether or not it flatters the audience, the 


?? See his rightful rejection of familial pagan traditions (VGT 10); his first convert, the custodian of a pagan temple 
(VGT 35-41); and the reason for the persecution of Christians during Thaumaturgus’ lifetime — “to lead them by fear 
and the coercion of tortures back again to their ancestral worship of demons" (npooayóáyotev náv adtovds qópo TE 
Kai tfj TOV AIKIOLOV åváyky TH TATPAG TOV SatLdvev AaTpEia, VGT 79). 

53 MAdv dard ueyáàng evyapiotias tiov, Sti too00touc KaTAAEITEL TODS EISMAOAATPAS TH LET’ ADTOV £xóeyouévo 
tv 'ExkAnoíav, dcouc abtòs Xptotiavovs oózeó£Gato (VGT 95). 
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mention reminds Neocaesarean Christians of the benefit attached to remembering Thaumaturgus' 
life. By referring to Thaumaturgus' contemporary legacy, Gregory begins to evoke the 
exemplar's ongoing influence, which clearly was not halted by death. 

The exemplar's final wish then places him firmly in a Scriptural context. Not only does 
Thaumaturgus provide instructions for burial like the Hebrew Bible patriarchs, but Gregory 
marks an important parallel between Thaumaturgus and Christ: 

After praying both for the growth toward perfection for those who already 

believed and for the conversion of the unbelieving, so he migrated from human 

life to God (tod àvOpconívov Biov zpóc Tov Osov uetaviotatar), having 

commanded his companions not to use the place assigned to him for burial. For if 

while living the Lord did not have any place to lie down, but spent his life 

sojourning among strangers (GAAG xapotkóàv £v GAAOTpiots tóv Biov óu]yayev), 

neither would he [Thaumaturgus] be ashamed by a sojourn after death.“ 

Lack of a burial space allows Gregory to link Thaumaturgus to Moses, whose burial place was 
unknown (Deut 34:6) as well as to both the life and death of Christ, with allusions to Matt 8:20 
(and the parallel in Lk 9:58) and gospel accounts of Christ's burial.’ While according to this 
account Thaumaturgus' attention is focused on Christ and the imitatio Christi, the statement is 
also mindful of some imagined audience. Thaumaturgus is attentive to his reputation and status 


in the eyes of others; he claims he “will not be ashamed” (ov éxatoyvvOjostat) by the 


circumstances of his burial. In this presentation of the exemplar, Gregory gives Thaumaturgus 





4 "EnevEdmevoc 0 toic te neniotevkóo dy tr|v sic TO téAewov abENow, Kai Ti énotpoor|v toic AniotoIc, obto 
Tod àvOponívov Biov npóc TOV Ozóv uetaviotatar, éntokryüg toils EITHSEIOIG, uù keroao0ot TOZOV ADT TPO 

va v idtaCovta. Ei yàp Cv, xópioc KANOTivat tónov TIVOc ook E5EEQTO, CAAA TAPOLKOV Ev GAAOTPIOIs TOV Biov 
dujyayev, o0dE petà OGvoxov tÅ Tapotkia TavtMs EnatoyvovOnostat (VGT 95). 

55 Luke 23:53-55 records that Joseph of Arimathea placed Jesus in “a rock-hewn tomb where no one had ever been 
laid”; Matthew identifies this tomb as Joseph’s own (Mt 27:59-60); Mark’s spare account simply calls the tomb 
“rock-hewn” (Mk 15:46). The Johannine account elaborates on the tomb’s location (writing that it was in a garden 
near the place of crucifixion), but similarly claims it was a new tomb (Jn 19:41). 

Given Gregory’s comparisons between Thaumaturgus and Moses throughout the text, it is highly likely he intends to 
echo the circumstances of Moses’ burial in an unknown location (Deut 34:6). 
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some authority to dictate his own reception history. Thaumaturgus is one mediator of his bios to 
an audience, and he is shown by Gregory to be complying with a Scriptural pattern. 

Gregory’s artful £0pgoic is apparent in the way the portrait of the dying Thaumaturgus 
coheres to the portrait of Thaumaturgus as possessing a divine lineage and genos, which Gregory 
constructed in the text's prooimion (V GT 5). The final chreia preserved in this scene emphasizes 
two of Thaumaturgus' potentially imitable qualities, selected from among a catalog of virtues. 
His selflessness and otherworldliness are the focus: 


“But afterwards let it be said of my life,” he said, “that neither was Gregory 
named for someplace while he lived, and after death was a sojourner in strangers’ 
graves, guarding himself from every possession on earth, nor did he even allow 
himself to be buried in his own place. For he judged his only possession to be that 
honor which does not have within itself any vestige of selfishness."^ 


The lack of a home and resting place confirms Thaumaturgus' similarity to Moses. Gregory 
shifts from the exemplar's last words to his own narrative comment about bodily askesis, 
reacting as a witness of the events in his sources and drawing readers' attention to how 
Thaumaturgus displayed the virtues in his soul?" As we saw in Chapter 3, providing a richly 


detailed and Scripturally informed context to aid in the interpretation of isolated events is one 


56 AMV £oto, qnoi, TH uetà taðta Pio õynua, Sti rpnyópioc oüte Gv érovopnácOn Tóno tivi, Kai petà Oávatov 
QAAotpiov TAMOV EYEVETO nápotkoc, THONG tis £v TH] YT] KTHOEMS EUVTOV ANOOTHOAG, ec unòè vragova iði 
KatadéEacba1 tóno: uóvnv yàp at Ktijow Tiuiav siva £kptvev éxeivyy, fj MAgovetiac ép’ &avrfic Qrvoc où 6£yevot 
(VGT 95). 

57 There is also an echo here of earlier events in the narrative. When Thaumaturgus entered Neocaesarea, Gregory 
relates that he was free: “But since he had freed himself all at once of everything, as if of some kind of burden, when 
he took up philosophy, and he no longer had any of life's necessities, neither field, nor land, nor house, but was 
himself everything to himself (or rather virtue and faith were fatherland and hearth and wealth to him) so therefore 
he was in the midst of the city but had no house or anywhere to rest, neither belonging to the church nor of his 
own..." ." (Enei dé TAVTOV oð £000c, STE Tis qU.ocogíag fjrteto, kaOGzep TIVdc GyO80oug EAVTOV NevdEpwos, 
Raise Tv adt® tOv xpóg trjv Cary 6 AVvayKAI@V OVSEV, ODK AYPOG, OD TOMOG, OVK oikia, GAAG mávta NV UDTOS £avtà 
[WaAAov 68 f| apeth Koi 1) miotic, Tatpic adtH Hv, Kai Eotia, Kai TAODTOG]: óc Odv tfj uèv MOAEMS £vtóc TV, oikog 5é 
avdTO Mpds &vázavotv OvdaLOD, OD Tis ExkAnoíac, ook idt0c... VGT 44). Thaumaturgus justifies this lack of 
possessions with a short speech, which Gregory records in full, and which should reverberate in the readers’ mind 
during a reading of the death scene. 
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interpretive strategy Gregory models when describing praxeis. His approach to interpreting the 
euthanasia appears to be consistent with his interpretations of other praxeis, but with the benefit 
of being able to allude to the entire narrated life; the death serves as a capstone.?? By insisting he 
will not be tied to a particular place, Thaumaturgus is again portrayed as his own interpreter and 
renders himself a universal exemplar. Readers who would imitate Thaumaturgus’ possession of 
honor without any trace of selfishness, the kind of honor he identifies as a worthy possession, 
can do so in a wide range of historical circumstances. The exemplar has ongoing significance for 
Gregory's contemporary readers and the bios itself can serve as a point of access for 
encountering him. In his role as biographer, it appears that Gregory fulfills Thaumaturgus' dying 
wish by reporting the exact content of what he wants to have said about him. The biographer is 
also the one who preserves the account of Thaumaturgus' honor and can offer proofs that it is his 
most important possession; as early as the prooimion of the VGT, Gregory had tried to direct 
readers to pay attention to such spiritual qualities rather than earthly possessions. 

Finally, this chreia throws into relief the fact that without a grave or commemorative site, 
access to Thaumaturgus is, in some ways, obscured and limited. Yet the bios facilitates and 
mediates a different sort of access through retrospective narrative. While the exemplar's last 


words and the reactions of narrator-Gregory, the witness to Thaumaturgus' death, contribute to a 





58 I would mark here a similarity between Gregory's literary technique and a technique used in the Alexander 
Romance. The author of the Romance describes a host of premonitions, prophecies, and other interruptions that point 
forward and foreshadow or predict the subsequent events of the text. Jouanno points out that these interjections are a 
means of connecting what otherwise might read as isolated episodes strung together (Jouanno, *Novelistic Lives," 
37; for a complete list, see Claire Muckensturm-Poulle, “Les signes du pouvoir dans la recensio vetusta du Roman 

d Alexandre," in Pouvoir des hommes, signes des dieux dans le monde antique, ed.Michel Fartzoff, Élisabeth 
Smadja, and Évelyne Geny (Paris: Presses Universitaires Franc-Comtoises, 2002): 157-171, especially the chart on 
pages 169-171. I am indebted to Jouanno for this source). I will make a similar case about the connecting function of 
allusion in Gregory's bioi. 
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portrait of the bishop as a virtuous figure, additional work of interpreting the euthanasia and its 
significance takes place after the narration of the death scene proper. Given the advice of the 
Hermogenic progymnasmata and the examples from other bioi cited above, we might expect 
Gregory to describe the subsequent activities of the community Thaumaturgus left behind. 
Unexpectedly, however, Gregory narrates an episode from early in the exemplar's life and 
attempts to direct attention to a new theme: incorruptibility. 

Gregory describes how Thaumaturgus converted such large numbers to Christianity 
during a plague (VGT 96-99). He explains the role disease and health played in conversion, 
drawing reader attention to Thaumaturgus' role as a figure who mediates divine power and 
protects believers. Physical disease reflects an otherwise invisible spiritual ailment, for Gregory 
sums up that “those who were healthy were too weak in their reasoning for the reception of the 
mystery, but by bodily illness they were made healthy enough for faith" (Oi yàp £v tH yig 
MPO THY TOD pvotnpiov napaóoyr|v toic Aoyiopuoic ào0gvobvtec TH COMLATIKT] vóoo zpóc THV 
níouw éppóo0ncav, VGT 99). In this formulation, Thaumaturgus combats bodily corruption and 
death through the teaching of the Christian faith. When the signs of plague first appeared in a 
household, 

...then they came as suppliants to the Great One, begging that the burden of the 

evil might stop because of the God he preached and made known. They confessed 

He is the only true God and has power over everything... There was one means of 


salvation for those in danger: that the great Gregory should come into that house 
and, by prayer, push back the suffering which was pressing on it.?? 


» ixétat yivovtat tod LEyGAOD, otua SedpEvot tod KaKod tijv qopàv Sid Tod nap’ adtod ywookopévou te kai 
Knpvoopévov Bod bv Ldvov OLoASyovv GANVAcs eivai Ozóv Kai Kath návtov TÒ kpátoc Éygtw... sic Eyiveto toic 
KIVODVEDOVOL OWTNPLASG tpózoc TO £vtóg EkEivov yevéo0at TOD okov TOV uéyav D'pryópiov Kai ov’ £Uyfic TO 
EVOKT|VAV TO oíko 16806 dnHoac8a1 (VGT 99). 
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Thaumaturgus is a mediator who, empowered by a confession of faith, can effect some sort of 
protection. We should detect here an allusion not only to Scripture (e.g., Mk 5:34 and 10:52), but 
to Thaumaturgus' own lived praxeis. In VGT 91-93, Thaumaturgus protected his deacon from 
demonic assault through intercessory prayer. At VGT 93, Gregory insisted that intercessory 
prayer is a practice Thaumaturgus bequeathed to the current Neocaesarean community, a still- 
effective sign of his legacy that the ideal reader could see or even practice. 

But Gregory does not strictly need an additional episode to illustrate Thaumaturgus’ 
ability to convert pagans; his prowess has already been illustrated in numerous vignettes and the 
bishop referred to his praxeis in his last words. So what is the purpose of this story? What does 
the account about disease and healing contribute to readers’ understanding of Thaumaturgus’ 
legacy? And why does this episode appear after the narration of the exemplar's death, even 
though it took place earlier in his life? 

Gregory's stated purpose in including this retrospective account is to cause readers to 
“marvel” (8avudcw) about the “transformation” (uetdotacic) of the converted (VGT 96) and to 
guard against failure to believe (he writes, “let no one be unbelieving...” urjógig dé åámoteito, 
VGT 96). As a whole, the episode could be seen as a rough parallel to the Acts 19 account of 
Paul in Ephesus: the whole city crowds into an arena (Acts 19:28, VGT 97) where great 
confusion and uproar ensues (Acts 19:32, VGT 97); the people together cry aloud to a pagan 
deity (Artemis in Acts 19, Zeus in VGT 97). The focus in the VGT account is on Thaumaturgus 
combating idolatry, which he has done throughout his career, but the echoes of Paul’s ministry 
reinforce the exemplar’s connection to a Scriptural past. In sum, the retrospective narration of 
Thaumaturgus’ plague healings creates a sense of continuity with his earlier mediating and 


protecting praxeis and, at the same time, with his ongoing legacy for Gregory’s real 
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Neocaesarean audience. 


1. A narrative pattern 

Even in this brief vignette, several narrative features reveal Gregory's consistent 
attention to the hermeneutic responsibilities of his ideal audience: (1) the exemplar's physical 
presence is dismissed or elided, leaving readers to focus on other types of presence or legacy, 
especially the narrative of the bios itself; (2) Gregory describes the last words as subject to, even 
requiring, interpretation in light of the exemplar's earlier praxeis; and (3) after the exemplar's 
euthanasia, additional retrospective narrative (ynos) is used to create continuity between the 
now-dead exemplar and his earlier life, and to make the life as a whole “speak” for readers in the 
present day. In addition to identifying coherence and continuity in the life of the exemplar, 
Gregory intimates that the praxeis of the living exemplar point toward the Christian telos of 
overcoming or transcending death and corruption through a life of faith. Even within the 
changeability of the created world that removes the physical presence of a biographical subject, 
there is room for the exemplar's story to reflect the divine image, especially the image of the 
Incarnate Christ. The retrospective study of Thaumaturgus’ healing miracle, viewed in light of 
his death, illustrates not only the exemplar's stretching out toward incorruptibility and his ability 
to extend protection from corruption to others, but also the importance of interpretation and 
contextualization for enabling readers to encounter the divine image through the exemplar and 
understand it was already present (though perhaps obscured) within the exemplar's virtuous 
earthly life. 
B. Moses and the next life 

The story of Moses’ euthanasia is told twice in the VM, once in the historia section of 


the work and again in the theoria section. In both accounts, which stick closely to the Scriptural 
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details of Deuteronomy 34, Gregory nevertheless represents the biblical events using the typical 
features for narrating a noble death outlined above. By elaborating on minor details of the 
biblical text, especially notes about Moses' physical appearance at the time of his death, Gregory 
depicts Moses' euthanasia as a distinct praxis, emphasizing the way his dead and dying body 


reflects his possession of virtues and his consistent commitment to following God's will. 


1. Euthanasia in the historia, VM 1I.75-76 

In the historia, Gregory provides a tantalizingly brief comment on Moses' death, drawing 
readers' attention to observable signs and appearances rather than to Moses' preparedness or 
mental state. Although we might expect last words as part of this account, there is no final 
Mosaic pronouncement in the biblical account, so Gregory leaves chreiai out of his narrative. 
Instead, he records Moses' manner of death and adds an assessment in his own narrative voice, 

...he departed from this human life, leaving behind neither any sign on the earth 

nor any memorial of his departure in the tomb; nor had time marred his beauty, 

had not dimmed his brightness of eye (Deut 34:7) nor diminished the grace 

shining from his face. But he was always in the same way keeping, and in the 

very same way preserving, in the changeableness of nature, something 

unchanging in his beauty.°! 


The events that took place after Moses’ death leave no mark, no phyical memorial to which 


readers can look. Similarly, Gregory reports that death left no mark on Moses' body. Moses is 





$0 Alternative sources of information about Moses’ perimortem activities and words were available in Gregory’s 
time. Jude 1:9 and the Assumption of Moses assert that Michael the archangel fought with the devil over the burial of 
Moses. Gregory does not refer to these sources in the VM, though it is likely he knew of the Epistle of Jude. For 
information on Gregory's quotations of the New Testament (which does not, however, include Jude), see James A. 
Brooks, The New Testament Text of Gregory of Nyssa, The New Testament in the Greek Fathers, Number 2 
(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991). 

$! ugOtotatot tod dvOpanivon Piov, oddév év TH y onueiov OSE uvnuócvvov Tic EavTOD ETAOTÁOEOG $V TAMOIC 
DMOAEINOLEVOG, OD TH KÓAAst ypóvoc ook EADLVATO, OTE TOV OEHOALOV TH AGQUANSOva HUAdpwEv, OdtE THV 
åànoháunovoav TOD xpoocnov Yap ónufAvosv. AAA’ Tv dei Ooabtas Éyov Kai katà TAdTOV v v TPENTÕ TÅG 
OvoEwWs SIAGHMOUs TO £v TA KOAD åuetántotov (VM I.75-76). 
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described as transcending the defining characteristic of created life — tpentóg or changeability. 
For Gregory and his Alexandrian forebears, Clement and Origen, such mutability or being liable 
to change applies to creatures, but not to God the father or to the Logos.® That changeability can 
in fact be harnessed for the perpetual progress and growth in the virtues that Gregory calls 
epektasis. What does it mean for an assessment of the exemplar's virtue that Moses has 
overcome changeability? 

Gregory specifies that “time” (ypóvoc) is the force Moses overcomes, as evidenced by his 
undimmed eye; this is consistent with his Platonic sensibilities, given the Platonic conception of 
time as a feature of the created world that does not touch the transcendent creator.9 However, 
there is almost certainly a moral component to Moses' unchanging beauty, as well; indeed, the 
KaAdc here might be Moses’ virtue or excellence. In his wider oeuvre, Gregory repeatedly refers 
to moral mutability using the same term, tpet6c.™ The signs in Moses’ physical body that 
indicate his resistance to changeability almost certainly also represent his consistent moral virtue. 
The continuity that could be observed in his bodily form is indicative of the continuity of 
virtuous qualities in his soul, and so his manner of death confirms that which was revealed in his 


earlier praxeis. 





© PGL, s.v. “tpentóç” — Gregory uses it as a mark of creatures that distinguishes them from God in Oratio 
catechetica, GNO Online 16.55.4ff. Rejecting divine changeability was central to Christian debates of the post- 
Nicene period; Athanasius used the term tpemtdc in a key argument against the Arians at Oratio I contra Arianos 28 
and Oratio quarta contra Arianos 12, where he refutes the idea of Christ's changeability. 

$83 See especially Plato, Timaeus 37c-38e. In the Alexandrian biblical exegesis that lies in the background of 
Gregory's education, Philo's On the Creation 26 also takes existence within time to be a quality of created things 
and not of the creator. 

9^ Tn the Antirrheticus adversus Apolinarium, Gregory attributes changeability to the human mind (1pgztóc ó voc 6 
avOpamwoc, GNO Online 10.194.29), and insists this distinguishes human from divine (tpentòv uèv tò àv9pórmvov, 
ütpentov dé tò Jelov, GNO Online 10.223.2). Fortunately, changeability can be put to good use, if humans rightly 
orient themselves to “growth towards that which is better" (ts dei npòs tò KpEittov ywopnévng avENoEWS); see 
Homily 8 from Jn canticum cantichorum (GNO Online 24.252.9-13). 
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That Moses does not leave behind any material sign or memorial “on the earth" (£v th yf], 
VM 1.75) stands in contrast to the preservation of his earthly body. Using vivid description to 
point to bodily signs — “the brightness of his eyes" (x&v ó900A 6v ý Aaunnóóv, VM I.76), “the 
grace shining from his face" (ñ àmtoA |i ovoa tod npocõnov yópic), VM L.76) — Gregory 
privileges that body as a significant interpretive site. The image of Moses' body becomes a sort 
of memorial when it is preserved in textual form. The textualized earthly body that may be 
apprehended with the senses might offer those reading the bios a glimpse of the intangible and 
eternal, of that divine nature that does not change. The theoria account makes even clearer how 
Gregory's attention to the exemplar's dead body provides a glimpse of the divine image. 
2. Incorruptibility in the theoria, VM II.305-318° 

The structure of the narrative about Moses’ noble death in the theoria is somewhat 
unusual. Gregory constructs a short preface to the euthanasia in VM II.305-307. He asserts that 
“there is no need to prolong the account, I think" (oddév, oluo, ypù UNKOvEL TOV Adyov, VM 
II.305), and pauses to remind readers of the definition of perfection laid out in the prooimion. He 
proposes, “we would do well, by bringing the account up to the end of Moses’ life (npóc tò 


népag TOD Biov Mobo£oG), to show that the definition of perfection which we have proposed is 





65 It is worth noting up front that retrospective retelling may be at work on the macro-level in this particular bios. 
Although I am unconvinced that Gregory strictly separates a purely literal account from figurative interpretation in 
the two books of his work, it is nevertheless clear that he preserved the detailed contemplation of Moses’ life, where 
he consistently draws out lessons for living virtuously, until after readers encountered the interpretive hinge of 
Moses' death, for the first time, in Book I. That is, unpacking and interpreting the signs in Moses' life and deeds — 
as he puts it, “now is the time for us to harmonize the life which we have called to mind to the proposed aim 
(ckonóc) of our account" (Katpóg 8’ àv ein tpóc TOV TpOKEiLEVOV Liv TOD Aóyou okonóv £gappócat TOV 
Lvnpovev8évta Biov, VM I.77) — is an exercise that is best performed after readers know something about the 
circumstances of his death. Even without insisting on this macro-level narrative structuring, we can see that the 
account in VM II.305-318 has a more sustained reflection on incorruptibility. 
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secure.” That is, the euthanasia about to be described will serve as proof that perfection is “the 
advancement of life always toward what is better" (Ñ tpóg tò kpeittov àei ywopévr] toð piov 
&moEnoic, VM IL306).9? 

What follows is constructed in such a way that the description of Moses' death in VM 
1.314 is positioned between two distinct summaries of the exemplar's virtuous praxeis. The first, 
in VM II.308-313, lists events from Moses’ birth up through the “wrath that Phineas showed 
against the passions" (r] tod Give£c yevopiévr] kaxà tod ná00u0c ópyr, VM IL313). These are all 
the events related in both the historia and theoria portions of the text. The purpose of such a 
summary seems to be quite simply to “bring” (yo) the account up to the time of Moses’ death, 
as proposed in VM II.306. The review of earlier praxeis may also be a way Gregory prepares 
readers to interpret the euthanasia as a capstone praxis. An additional metaphor at the end of 
VM 1L313 confirms that Gregory intends the death to be taken in this way. He writes, “but 
having come to the very top of the mountain, like some skillful sculptor (àvóptavtonotóc 


&motnpuov) who has fashioned precisely the whole statue of his own life (0 àvópiàg Tod Biov), 


$6 Kahdc dv Exo1, tpóc tò Tépac TOD Piov Mobo£oc &yayóvtac TOV Aóyov, àoqaAf| óciGat TOV dnodeobEvta. Hiv 
6pov ts teùsiótntos (VM II.306). 

$7 In VM II.307, Gregory uses the metaphor of an eagle above the ether to explain what the life of someone who 
constantly ascends toward perfection looks like. 

68 And here again I would assert, contra Daniélou, that there is not a discernible scheme of three distinct stages in 
Moses’ ascent toward closer and closer contact with God. Instead, Gregory shows that Moses made steady progress 
throughout his life, beginning from the circumstances of his birth. In effect, Moses used each experience of 
encounter with the divine and with human communities to become more virtuous and a better servant to God. This 
summary of Moses’ deeds makes it obvious that human communities did play an important role in Moses’ 
development of virtue: among the seminal life events recounted are that he “made haste to share with his kinsmen 
the good things that came to him from God" (ozovdiv noita kotovf[cot toic GHOMVAOIC t&v 0gzó0gv ADT 
yeyevnuévov koAGv, VM II.310) and that he led the Israelites through the Red Sea, “ordered the priesthood” (tiv 
iepocóvnv ExOouNos), and “tempered intemperance through the priesthood” (tijv àxoAaoíav did ts igpooovng 
ékOAao¢s) in the story of Phinehas. Gregory portrays each of these events as part of Moses’ progression, not limiting 
his list to contemplative activity. 
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did not simply bring his creation to an end, but he placed the crown (kopuq]) on his work."9? 


The peaceful death that Gregory describes as a “crown” or “crest” is meant to serve as further 
evidence that Moses lived well.”° 

In VM II.314, the account of the death proper, Gregory offers a two-part claim about 
what Moses gains by pursuing the life of perfect virtue: the exemplar is worthy of the title 
“servant of God" (oikéty¢ O&00),"' and he is not subject to death, as death is conventionally 
understood. That is, Gregory proclaims that Moses’ end (téA0c) is what “the history calls death, a 
living death (1eAgvtr] G600v), which is not succeeded by a funeral, over which a tomb is not 
erected, and which does not bring dimness to the eyes or corruption (61900pà) to the face.””” 
This account of the noble death is presented as thought it is not an account of a typical 
euthanasia at all, but of something different. 

By characterizing Moses as 0 oikétrjg O£00, Gregory seems to be re-evaluating Moses’ 
history in the light of this paradoxical death that is not death. On the one hand, an oikétn is a 
humble member of the household; on the other hand, to be a servant in the household of God is 


an incredible honor. Therefore Gregory is able to say, “when one has accomplished such right 


actions, then he becomes worthy of this lofty name (åčioðtar Tod DyNAOD tovtov Ovd"LATOS), to 





© GAN’ &vo yevópievog KAT’ adTIV TOD Spous tijv ákpópetav, onep tio dvdpiavtoro1wds ET1oTHLOV, SAov savtod tov 
àvópiávta. tod Biov ébepyacdpEevoc àkpipóc, Exi TH Gkpo tfj kaütaokevfjc ODYi TEAEUTIV, (AX à KOpLOT TO Épyo 
én£Onke (VM II.313). 

70 See Daniele Iozzia on the connection between this image of sculpting and Plotinus’ Enneads 1.6 (Iozzia, Aesthetic 
Themes, 39-44). 

7! Tn the VSM, Macrina identifies Gregory as an oikétrig £00 and herself as a handmaid (xaidiokn, cf. ovn in Lk 
1:38), when he first arrives home in VSM 17! The text records, “She said, ‘You have fulfilled this grace for me, O 
God, and you have not deprived me of my desire, since you moved your servant into the sight of your handmaid” 
(Koi tavtnv żnàńpocás uot qnot, thy yáptv ó 0góc, Kai ODK &otéprodág ue 0 tfj énvuias ov, StL &kivroac TOV 
60v oikétHv sic &níokeytv ts naðiokns oov, VSM 17). 

7 6 8 tedevtiy f] iotopia Aéyet, veAevtr|v Gdoav, fjv od S1adséxetat tüqoc, T] ODK EMLYHvvUTAL THLBOS, Ù Toig 
OPBOALOIs GLAVPOTHTA Kai TH npocono ótp8opàv ook e£xáyouca (VM II.314). 
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be called servant of God, which is the same as saying that he is better than all others. For one 
would not serve God unless he became better than everyone in the world." In Chapter 14 of 
John's gospel, which Gregory almost certainly has in mind, the house of God (“my Father's 
house” [n] oikia tod matpdc uov, Jn 14:2]) is the heavenly kingdom, where Jesus promises to 
bring his disciples. The use of this honorific suggests that Moses, too, participates in the 
heavenly life that Jesus promises to his followers. 

Gregory expands on the events after Moses’ death more than he did in the historia, 
conforming the account of the euthanasia somewhat more closely to the typical form described 
above. He discusses in more detail the events that happened after Moses' death and includes a 
rather enigmatic interpretation of the biblical note that Moses lacks a known burial place: *Along 
with this [title "servant of God"] is contemplated not being covered by a tomb; this 1s the life that 
is bare (youvóc) and simple (dépittoc) without evil appendages (&póAxiov)."7^ As a witness to 
the events described in Deuteronomy, Gregory the biographer reacts, explaining that Moses lacks 
a tomb because his burial reflects his simplicity of soul and his rejection of evil. 

What we find in VM IL.315-317 is a newly significant history of Moses’ whole life, 
presented in language directed toward readers, describing what will happen when they imitate 
Moses' deeds and virtues. Gregory invites the reader into the act of exegesis with a well-ordered 
series of simple interpretive questions: 


What does the history say about this? (Ti yap qnot nepi adtod Å iotopia; VM 
11.314) 


75 ià TOSOUT@V KATOPAMLATaV YEvOLLEVOS TOTE KELodTAL TOD DyNAOD tovtov dvopLATOG, Hote oikétng KANOFivat 
Osod, Ónep Eotiv ioov eineiv STL TAVTOG KpEitt@v £&yéveto. Où yàp üv ti; MEH SovAsdvoEtE Lu] TOV EV TO KOOLO 
TAVTOV Kpeíttov yevóuevos (VM IL314). 
74 ... © ovvOewpeitat TO Li] óxoyooOfivat TO opo, toOto 6$ oT TO yvuvýv TE Kai ånépittov TAV novnpóv 
&poAkíov THY Conv yevéo0ot. VM IL317. 
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What then are we taught through what has been said? (Ti oov mo1Sevdpe00 510 
TOV eipnpévov; VM IL315) 


The Scriptural account is presented as a story that teaches as it speaks, even though that teaching 
requires explication. By using direct address and including himself in the “we,” the community 
taught by Scripture's account, Gregory depicts the interpretive maneuvering that follows as a 
shared task. What is more, interpretation is shown to be the handmaid of mimesis; readers are 
addressed as those who will *through both purity and purification, make your own upward 
journey to the mountain" (kai óià tfj kaOapótntóc TE Kai GyvEiac ó00noujong CEALTH Tv Emi TO 
ópoc &vodov, VM IL.315). Like Moses, they will make an ascent toward a greater understanding 
of divine mysteries. Gregory extends the artistic sculpting metaphor he applied in VM II.313 to 
explain how Moses perfected himself into VM II.316 to make the point that a reader, like Moses, 
can mold his own character. 

Gregory speaks directly to the interaction of corruption and incorruptibility within 
Moses' exemplary body. At the close of his theoria section, Gregory returns to the idea of the 
undimmed eye and unchanged appearance (Deut 34:7) that are concrete physical signs reflecting 
the virtuous nature of Moses' soul. This time, he offers more extended commentary on Moses' 
body as a site that signifies his closeness to God and that can reveal the progress his soul has 
made toward more perfectly reflecting the divine nature. He writes, 

Scripture tells of another mark (yvópıoua) of such service: the eye is not dimmed 

nor the face corrupted (Sta@0eipm). For how can an eye which is always in the 


light be dimmed by the darkness from which it is always separated? And the 
person who achieves incorruption (G@0apoia) in his whole life admits no 


75 He writes, “...when you become a sculptor (Aao&óoc) of your own hearts, so as to carve in them the divine oracles 
from God...” (6tav yévy t&v O@V KapdiOv Xao6óo0c, ote v TADTAICG na pà TOD Osod và Octa Adyta éyyapacoar, VM 
11.316). More on this below. 
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corruption (oòðeuia qOopó) at all in himself. For he who has truly come to be in 
the image of God and who has in no way turned aside from the divine character 
(yapaxtrp) bears in himself its distinguishing marks (yv@picua) and shows in all 
things his conformity to the archetype (zpóg tò Gpyétvmov); he beautifies his own 
soul with what is incorruptible (&q0apcoc), unchangeable, and what shares in no 
evil at all.’° 


Even in death the exemplar's external appearance signifies his internal state, offering tangible 
signs that may be recorded in vivid description and interpreted by later generations. Signs on the 
body mark Moses’ continued importance for Gregory's contemporary Christian community. A 
review of the biblical history is a way of showing that exemplary euthanasia is continuous with 
virtuous earthly life and that the deceased exemplar clearly reflects the image of God. The 
example of Moses proves that a virtuous person becomes what is incorruptible, overcoming the 
negative potentialities of changeability.”” 

The incorruptibility Gregory describes is, paradoxically, both a transformation of the 
human body (which is naturally subject to corruption) and the simultaneous preservation of the 
divine image all human beings bear within the soul. That same complex interplay of constancy 
and transformation that characterizes Gregory’s treatment of anatrophe and paideia is at work 


even at the end of the exemplar’s life. The epektasis to which readers are exhorted in accounts of 


76 Tig 68 SovAsiag tavtng Kai EtEepov yvópiouá qnot ó Aóyog TO LATE OEDOALOV ELAVPHOFVoL, ute TPOGWTOV 
diapbapivar. O yàp v pati 51a Tavtdc àv óg0oAuóc NHS åuavpolýosta 514 okórouc Od TAAOTPIMTaAL; Kai 6 tiv 
àq0apoíav év tác TH Gofj katopO0ooag ovdsniav mávtoc qOopàv EQ’ EavTOD Tapadéyetat. O yap (m; kac 
£ikóva O00 yeyovog kai undapod mapatpareic tod Osiov yapaktipos $p’ Eavtod và yvopíopata pépet Kai 
OvEBaivel 610 TAVTOV TH OLOLMGEL zpóc TO APYETUTOV, TH KOVAPTH TE Kai EVAAAOLIOTO Kai TAOTS àye xaktag tr|v 
idiav woyrv KaAA@miCov (VM II.318). 

™ Gregory echoes this teaching in his De virginitate, where he explains that humans can encounter divine beauty in 
their own souls: “...and it has been shown that it is not possible for the soul to be attached to the incorruptible God 
unless it makes itself as pure as it is able through incorruptibility, so that by means of likeness it may lay hold of 
likeness, like a mirror, having pledged itself to the purity of God, so that it has shaped what is in itself in accordance 
with participation in and manifestation of the prototypal beauty” (kai é5e{yOn uù Svvatov Etépwc eivai ovvaqOfivoi 
TÀV WOYV TO ào0&pro Hed, ur] Kai adTHV óc oióv Te kaðapàv yevouévnv ux tfj; do0apotac, dco äv ài TOD óuoiov 
KATAAGBOL TO Ópotov, otovei KATOMTPOV TH KABapdTNT TOD BEod EavTIV oz00&ioa, Hots KATH LETOYTV Kai 
ELAVELAV TOD TPWTOTUTOD KAAAOUG kai TO £v ATH poppobñvu, De virginitate, GNO Online 31.296). 
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an exemplar's education is shown here to be a process of pursuing a t£Aoc that is at last fulfilled 
in the euthanasia: Moses' excellence transforms his body into a living sign of a human ability to 
be conformed to the divine image, a transformation other “friends of God" may happily 
anticipate. 
3. Imitating incorruptibility 

I propose that Gregory uses the final summary of Moses' deeds as a modification of the 
"events after death" component found in accounts of euthanasia. With direct address to the 
readers, Gregory lays out the plan of a life that would reproduce the virtues in Moses’ praxeis. 
For example, he claims that 

... When you come through all these things, and you bring forth the staff of the 

priesthood in yourself, which draws no moisture at all from the earth to the 

blossom but has within its fruit its own power for producing fruit (the first taste of 

which is bitter and tough but then is sweet and edible); when you hand over to 

destruction everything which opposes your worth, like Dathan going under the 

earth and like Kore consumed by fire, then you will draw near to the goal 

(téA0c).78 
That goal is a target the readers of the bios and Moses share. Gregory lays out here an outline for 
his reader’s life, such that the reader could become a sort of descendant of Moses, the imitator 
who shares in his genos, as the theoria account of genos proclaims.” The anticipated actions of 


the ideal reader, who pursues future perfection by imitating the exemplar’s past, are “events 


after death” written as a plan for the descendants. The account seems specifically concerned with 


78 Gray Si návtov yévy tootov Kai fAaotrjor £v ooi Thc iepooóvng 1 PEBdoc, ù LNdepiav tivà yig ikuáða zpóc tv 
BAdoTHy épeAkopévn, GAA’ otkoOgv Tod kaproð tijv óva Éyovca Kai kaproð Kapvivon, Od ù uv mPa Evtevéic 
TUKPS TE kai KATEOTULHEVN, TO 98 EyKEiLEVOV NOD Kai ESOSWLOV, ÖTAV NAV TO ETAVLIOTELEVOV KATH TOD GOD 
AELOLATOS ei CHAVIGLOV YOPTON, Kata TOV AaBav ozóystov yevóuevov 7] ExdaTavNnOEv TH Topi KATH TOV Kopé, 
TOTE npoosyyiosis TH TEAEL. (VM IL316). 

7? See Chapter 1. 
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readers who are part of the priesthood, mentioning the staff of Aaron (in this passage), “the 
mysteries of the tabernacle” (xà ts oknvtis uvotnpía), and “the office of the priesthood” (tò ts 
igpooóvng åčioua). 

Recognizing that Gregory uses retrospective narration after the thanatos scene to create 
continuity between the exemplar's praxeis and the perfection, through epektasis, that is the goal 
of all Christian life helps us address a question about the VM and mimesis: can the average 
reader actually be expected to imitate Moses? Perhaps the exemplar is a paragon whose 
excellence cannot be repeated. It is true that Gregory said Moses would not have received the 
title 6 oikétn¢ O00 “unless he became better than everyone in the world."*? With Ann Conway- 
Jones, I would emphasize the possibility of corporate or communal, rather than individualistic, 
imitation. When she describes Moses’ tabernacle vision, she writes: “The benefits of the vision 
that Moses received — an understanding of the heavenly and earthly Christ — are available to all 
through the earthly body of Christ, the church."*! Gregory's Moses is the subject of this didactic 
text precisely because he is potentially imitable, in a particular context, with the appropriate 
guidance from teachers. It is possible that priests are most suited, among Christians, to imitate 
Moses. The prooimion grapples with the apparent disconnect between Moses" historical 
circumstances and those of the reader. The retrospective historical account of the exemplar’s 
life, offered after the euthanasia, not only universalizes Moses' major accomplishments through 
allegorical interpretation. Far from making Moses inimitable, this expanded timeline or playing 


field for imitation aligns imitation of the exemplar with a shared Christian telos. That is, the 


89 t TOV £v TO KOOL n&vtov KpEitt@V yevóuevos (VM IL314). 
81 Ann Conway-Jones, Gregory of Nyssa’s Tabernacle Imagery in its Jewish and Christian Contexts (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2014), 166. 
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thanatos makes epektasis itself, that embodiment of virtue that is always incomplete, the target 
for human striving. 

The artistic metaphor of VM IL313 and 316, which compares fashioning a life to 
sculpting a statue, seems intended to remind readers that this ongoing task of virtuous living is a 
reproducible, if variable, one. With this encomiastic topos,? Gregory applies a single conceptual 
metaphor to the exemplar and to readers, reinforcing the hypothesis that the text is aiming to 
facilitate mimesis. Again, his didactic aim deeply influences the metaphors he chooses to use 
when constructing a biographical portrait. Additionally, through the text itself Gregory has 
shown that searching Scripture for a telos is a task the Christian reader can realistically complete. 
While it is possible that those who may most successfully imitate Moses are the priests, the 
combined effects of the prooimion and final address indicate Gregory intended for his narrative 
of Moses' life to work as a rough roadmap toward a common Christian life of virtue and a shared 
pursuit of perfection. 

C. Macrina's holy body? 
When depicting his sister's death and funeral, Gregory appears to treat the typical 


features of euthanasia outlined above. He proceeds using forward chronological narration, 





8? The topos appears also in Origen, Contra Celsum 8.8.17-18. Origen uses the image of a statue to talk about 
imitating Christ: “In everyone who builds up for himself, in accordance with the divine Word, self-control 
(cogopooóvn) and righteousness (ducatoobvn) and courage (avdpsia) and wisdom (cogia) and piety (£6oéfeta) and 
the furnishings of the rest of the virtues, are votary statues (ayGApata); we are convinced that is it fitting that the 
prototype of all statues (tò npotótuzov návvov dyoApócvov) — ‘the image of the unseen God’ (Col 1:15), ‘the only- 
begotten God’ (Jn 1:18) — is honored by these” (Ev nõo oov ot, toic katà TOV Ogiov Aóyov coo qopocóvnv avtog 
KaTAOKEvdoaol Kai ówotocüovrv kai åvõpeiav Kai cogiav Kai EevoéPEtav kai tv AOLTOV åpEtTÕV tà 
KATACKEvaGLATA, ayOApaTa’ oic npénov eivai xenzetopneOa viidoOo1 TO NPOTOTOTOV TAVTIOV &yaAuütov, «trjv eikóva 
Tod 0200 Tod &opátou», «tov uovoyev 0óv», Origen, Contra Celsum 8.8.17). 

83 The account of Macrina’s death and the events that follow make up a surprising proportion of the bios, all of 
sections 19-38. Because there is such a wealth of material here, my analysis of this text may appear 
disproportionately long in comparison to my analyses of the VGT and VM, above. 
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moving sequentially through a funeral scene and finally describing his own departure from the 
family estate. Gregory does not use his own narrative voice to relate an earlier episode in the 
post-thanatos section of the text. Rather, he describes how he interacted with a series of 
embedded narrators, and it is these figures who narrate several events from earlier in Macrina's 
life. On her deathbed and after her burial, Macrina’s body becomes a new “text” that holds signs 
to be interpreted, and these signs can only be explained in the context of retrospective narratives 
that draw on facts about her earlier praxeis. With the use of embedded narrators and frequent 
allusions to earlier episodes, Gregory recreates before readers' eyes the process of 
contextualization by which an exemplar's life is transformed into a coherent, retrospective 
narrative. That is, he takes on the role of an internal audience member who listens to the 
contextualizing stories. In so doing, he makes transparent for readers the importance of narrative 
and models the formation of an ideal and authoritative interpreting community. 
1. Last words: the deathbed prayer, VSM 22-25 

In the account of Macrina's deathbed prayer, Gregory uses both final words and 
comportment to blur the dividing line between the exemplar's earthly and resurrection lives. In 
this episode, Gregory comments on the invisible presence of Christ and the tangible presence of 
those in the room. Because Macrina acts as a mediator between the two types of presence, the 
reading audience is able to watch an internal audience (primarily subject-Gregory) encounter the 
divine through the medium of Macrina's created body. 

Gregory offers a lengthy description of Macrina's manner of death, which includes a 
series of reactions in his own narrative voice. Even before death, Macrina participates in the 
heavenly or angelic life. Like Socrates, Macrina “philosophized...with high intelligence" 


although her body began to fail (by TH Stavoia...Eu@irooogeiv, VSM 22). Narrator-Gregory, 
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an eyewitness and an author who has reflected on this historical events before writing, compares 
her comportment to that of some angel “who has no kinship with the life of the flesh" (à 
unõesuðs o00ng Mpc TOV £v oapki Biov ovyyeveiac). We should detect an allusion to the 
“angelic” preoccupations of the whole community, described in VSM 11;** here, though, 
physicality is the focus. 

In what seems like a paradox, while Macrina still inhabits her body, she uses signals and 
gestures to express in a visible way that she is already starting to stretch out beyond the body 
toward her invisible heavenly bridegroom. Gregory appears to be adapting the typical feature of 
last words in an account of noble death to include non-verbal modes of communication. Gregory 
describes the communicative function of Macrina’s gestures as follows: 

Because of this, it seemed to me at that point that she made obvious (&kdnAov 

motgtv) to those present that divine and pure love for the unseen bridegroom which 

she possessed concealed, having grown it in the depths of her soul (yvy), and 

that she publicized (órootebst) the disposition in her heart (£v kapóíq) to go to 

the one she was longing for, as if she would be with him swiftly if she were 

loosed from the chains of the body (yévotto t&v ðeouðv ékAv0&ica TOD oópotoc). 

For it was as though her race was towards the beloved, and nothing else among 

the pleasures of life turned her eye (6~OaAL6c) to itself.”85 


Gregory’s narration draws attention to his own role in the story alongside Macrina; as 


Momigliano puts it, he is creating a sense of intimacy for himself and, by extension, for readers. 





84 On the “angelic life" as a topos for describing ascetic practices among early Christians, see Karl Suso Frank, 
AITEAIKOX BIO: Begriffsanalytische und Begriffsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zum "engelgleichen Leben” im 
frühen Mónchtum, Beitráge zur Geschichte des alten Mónchtums und des Benediktinerordens, Heft 26 (Münster 
Westf.: Aschendorff, 1964), esp. Chapter 1 “Der negative Weg zur vita angelica,” 18-39. Frank groups Macrina with 
others who practice chastity (Keuschheit, 34), but he also marks fasting (Fasten), night vigils (Wachen), and 
clothing (Kleiden) among physical ascetic practices (23-34). 
85 Aid toU1Ó uor &OÓKet Tov Osiov éxsivov koi kaðapòv Epwta tod Gopatov vuupíov, Sv éykekpupuiévov siyev EV 
toic tis voyfi GTOPPHTOIs THEMdLLEVOV, EKSNAOV noteiv TOTE toic napoðor Kai SnLOOLEVEW Tv év Kapdia óti0gotv 
TH Eneiyeo0at Tpdc Tov TOBODLLEVOV, Ws GV 510 t&youc oov ADTA yévotto TOV SEGLAV EKALOEioG TOD oóuatoc. TH 
óvu yàp Ws npóc EPaoTH ó Spdpoc éyíveto, OVdEVOs CAAOV TOV KATA TOV Biov NOE@V npóg &avtó TOV OPOGALOV 
EMLOTPEMOVTOG (VM 22). 
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His perception of her intentions - “she seemed to me" (uor ¿ðóxe1) - complements her activity of 
“publicizing” (Snpootevetv) and “making obvious" (Éxór]Aov noiciv) those intentions. He is an 
ideally attentive internal audience. At the same time, Gregory's account illustrates how he and 
others (those present, toig mapodo1) become authorized to interpret what the exemplar's history 
means. These witnesses pass on what the exemplar showed them, gaining their authority directly 
from the virtuous woman. 

Scriptural quotation and allusion abound in the actual last words Gregory reports in VSM 
24, providing a specific literary context for understanding Macrina's death. Having totally turned 
her attention toward the invisible bridegroom who stands at the finish line of her life's race, *? 
Macrina prays aloud, and these last words summarize her lived experience. Her prayer brings 
together Scriptural quotations from the gospels, epistles, psalms, and the Song of Songs, creating 
a pastiche of the very texts that, according to Gregory, formed the basis of Macrina's 
education.*" She describes the whole trajectory and history of her life as a forward path aimed at 
heavenly union with Christ. As we saw with Thaumaturgus' last words, the exemplar offers an 
interpretation of her own life that harmonizes it to Scriptural history. Macrina, too, expresses a 
lack of concern for earthly realities; pleasures that might tempt another are completely irrelevant 
to her when she can focus on her beloved (cf. Philippians 3:7-11). As with the VGT, Gregory 


alludes to specific elements of the exemplar's praxeis, creating an interpretive context that 


86 Gregory most likely adopts the image of a race toward some eschatological goal from 2 Tim 4:7. See the 
discussion of athletic imagery in Chapter 2. 

87 Most VSM translators catalog the Scriptural references. See, for example, citations in footnotes in Virginia Woods 
Callahan, transl., Saint Gregory of Nyssa: Ascetical Works, The Fathers of the Church: A New Translation, Volume 
58 (Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1967), 180-181; see also Pierre Maraval, transl. 
and ed., Vie de Sainte Macrine, Sources Chrétiennes, Volume 178 (Paris: Éditions du Cerf, 1971), 218-225. 
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allows him to say that early on the exemplar was already beyond the life of the body, 
participating in something greater that would not be fulfilled until the time of her death. For 
VGT it was the mention of the 17 pagans/Christians, for Macrina it is the reference to Christ as 
bridegroom, an allusion to Macrina's early decision to remain a virgin devoted to Christ, first 
described in VSM 5.55 

In VSM 25, Gregory describes in detail Macrina's gradual departure, and the vivid 
description in his account heightens the potential for reading audiences to engage imaginatively 
with the unfolding events. Her voice “dries up" (xataqpóyo) in VSM 25, but she indicates with 
the movements of her body that she is still praying. Gregory recounts, 


And as she said these things, she placed the seal [the sign of the cross] upon her 
eyes and mouth and heart. Little by little, as her tongue was dried up by the fever, 
she was no longer able to articulate her speech (Adyoc) and her voice (qovi]) gave 
out, and only from the trembling of her lips and the motion of her hands did we 
know that she was in prayer. And in the midst of these things, when evening came 
on and the lamp was brought in, Macrina distinguished the beam with the corner 
of her eye and, looking toward the light, made it clear that she was eager to say 
the nocturnal thanksgiving; although her voice failed, with her heart (614 tfjc 
Kapdiac) and the movement of her hands, she fulfilled her desire and moved her 
lips in keeping with the indwelling impulse (zpóg tv £vóo0ev ópiu]v). When she 
had completed the thanksgiving and signaled the end of the prayer by putting the 
sign of the cross on her forehead, she breathed a deep breath and brought her life 
to an end along with the prayer (xfj npoosoy tv Gor|v ovykotéAn&ev).9? 


35 The image of Christ as bridegroom is biblical (e.g., 2 Cor 11:2; Mk 2:18-20 // Mt 9:14-15 // Lk 5:33-35; Eph 5:21- 
33; Rev 21:9 and 22:17 use the image of a “bride of the Lamb", and Christ is earlier signified by the lamb of Rev 5), 
and so certainly not unique to Gregory. 

When Macrina announced to her family that she intended to remain a virgin, she said it was because “it is 
inappropriate not to keep faith with an absent bridegroom” (&tomov 68 eivai tà éKSNLOdVTI vuupio ui] PLAGCOELV 
tijv niot, VSM 5. She refers to her deceased fiancé here, though this is certainly a double entendre pointing to her 
union with Christ.), it seems reasonable to take Gregory's words at VSM 25 as an echo of the VSM itself, not just of 
the New Testament. Momigliano makes this connection to the earlier portion of the text, though he sees it as part of 
an overarching parallel between Macrina and Socrates: “The transformation of the love for the earthly fiancé into 
love for the celestial bridegroom is inseparable from Macrina's Socratic role in leading Gregory toward the 
contemplation of the world of immortality and resurrection" (Momigliano, On Pagans, 217). 

9 Kai tatta da Aéyovou énetider TV ooparyióa toig óg0aALotc Kai TH otóuatı Kai TH Kapdia. Kai kat’ óA(yov f| 
TE YAWOOA TH AVPETA katappuyeioa ODKETL óujpOpou TOV AÓyov kai 1 ovr] DTEVEdiSOV, Kai EV uov TH TOV 
yeéov taoto Kai tfj TOV ygipóv Kvos TO £v npocevy siva adtHV £yweokopev. Kai év tovto Tic £onápag 
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The “publicizing” Macrina did earlier must now be mediated. As a member of the internal 
audience, subject-Gregory now offers authoritative explanations, taking over the work of 
interpretation as Macrina's earthly life ends and she can no longer speak for herself. In his 
description, Macrina still made “clear” (£kórAoc) what she was trying to do, and Gregory claims 
that she “signaled the end of the prayer” (tò népag tis £yfis õieońuave), but it is his 
interpretation that mediates readers’ access to the scene and to the exemplar's motivations. The 
gestures, as he interprets them, reflect a liturgical context, the daily schedule of Psalms and 
prayers that structure life in Macrina's community (VSM 11) and would likely have been 
familiar to the Christian readers of the bios. Gregory's choice to describe her “desire” ( and its 
fulfillment bring her into line with his idea of epektasis. In her final living praxis, as Gregory 
explains it, Macrina becomes an embodiment of the prayer itself as she stretches out toward the 
divine with (and then beyond) her whole physical being. 


la. Memory and Liturgy 





Derek Krueger has made the most significant recent strides in explaining how the 
liturgical contextualization of Macrina's body - in life, in death, and in text — might matter for 
our understanding of Gregory's biographical technique. In 2000, Krueger published a seminal 
article in JECS, “Writing and the Liturgy of Memory in Gregory of Nyssa's Life of Macrina.” 


This study of Macrina's deathbed and funeral in the VSM argues for the central role of memory 


Extrapovorns Kai qotóg egiokopuo0£vtog àOpóov TOV TOV Oppi&cov StaoTEiAAoG kOKAov kai zpóc tr|v adyTV 
amidodou £kónAoc uèv Tv Kai QO£y&acOot Thy Extdbyviov edyaptotiav npoðvuovuévn: tc 68 povis ExtAetTOvGNC 
biG tis ka pótag Kai oi tfj TOV YELPOV kiwrjoeog &xAr|pou Tv npó0sotv Kai và yEiAN npóg tr]v čvõoðev ópuňv 
OVVEKIVEITO- Gc 68 énAr|poos tv eU0yapioríav Kai T] yeip &noxy0sioa Sid Tis ooparyióog TH tpooono TO népac THs 
ebdyijc dleonpave, uéya xt koi BóOtov avarvedouoa Th npocsvx Tv Cary ovykatéànéev (VSM 25). 
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in making Macrina's life present and meaningful for audiences, emphasizing the parallels 
between “pious” acts of recollection in hagiographical writing”? and the Christian liturgy, which 


incorporates both word and sacrament — especially the Eucharist — as memorials that make the 


t?! 


divine present.” This liturgical context of fourth-century Christian piety, central to Krueger's 


analysis, means that Macrina can inspire readers to mimetic action: *Her story represents a 
model for aristocratic renunciation of wealth in the quest for Christian ideals."?? Memory and 
recollection, enacted by the bios, offer members of the Christian elite a way to follow Macrina's 
lead in ascetic living, even after her death.?? Adding his own metaphor, Krueger points to the 
idea that bios also preserves a mimetic portrait of the exemplar; he states that the text is like a 
“monument placed at the saint's tomb, marking a point of access to the saint's power,” such that 


“hagiography sought to make present in narrative a holy essence that might otherwise be 


irretrievably absent."?^ 


In Krueger's presentation, both Gregory and Macrina are authors who recount Macrina's 


life in the form of a uakpryopío, a term for a “lengthy narrative" that (as pointed out earlier) also 


?9? Krueger, “Writing and the Liturgy of Memory,” 497. 
?! Alongside the liturgical import of a textual reproduction of a departed exemplar (and the associated eucharistia in 
the remembering community) are two more related devotional practices: pilgrimage and relic cult. Vasiliki 
Limberis’ work especially marks important parallels between Gregory’s dream vision and developing relic cult. See 
Vasiliki Limberis, Architects of Piety, 150-155. I see a similarity between this interpretation and Krueger’s liturgical 
reading of the VSM because both point to some form of participation, an encounter between the deceased exemplar 
and a living community. Both studies of memorializing practices, however, can be built upon by considering 
questions of precisely how different narrative structures and rhetorical techniques are used to guide reading 
audiences and how the narratives themselves model acts of interpretation. 
?? Krueger, “Writing and the Liturgy of Memory,” 487. 
°3 We might note a contrast here between the role of liturgy as commemorative act in the VSM and liturgy as a key 
element for the biographical composition as a whole and the portrayal of its subject; Lucy Parker argues that liturgy 
and liturgical piety provide a key to understanding the Life of Martha in Lucy Parker, “Paradigmatic Piety: Liturgy 
in the Life of of Martha, Mother of Symeon Stylites the Younger," JECS, Volume 24, Number 1 (Spring 2016): 99- 
125. 
?* Krueger, “Writing and the Liturgy of Memory," 484. 
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works as a play on Macrina's name; the narrative is truly her story.” Krueger insists that “paying 
attention to narration as an activity represented within this narratologically complex text offers 
clues to Gregory's self-conception as narrator, or more precisely as rememberer, since each of 
the narrators within the narrative are engaged foremost in the act of remembrance."?6 According 
to Krueger, Gregory's act of literary remembrance finds its liturgical counterpart in the 
sacrament of the Eucharist. 

Gregory writes in a genre typically used for ethical instruction, and explicitly presents 
himself as engaged primarily in an act of pedagogy oriented toward readers (Chapter 1). Even 
Gregory's recollection of how he mourns Macrina's passing (VSM 26-27), which Krueger 
classifies as an intimate, remembered report that authorizes Gregory’s authorship,” is better 
framed as a dialogic account depicting the evolution of a subject-Gregory without self-control to 
a more self-controlled narrator-Gregory who has (eventually) modeled himself after the virtuous 
example of his sister. Macrina is not the only figure in the text who can be imitated; multiple 
internal audiences are shown learning, especially learning about interpretive strategies ideal 
readers could reproduce. 

Krueger claims that *Christian biography, then, has as its object detecting, declaring, and 
giving thanks for the work of God in a Christian life."?* Yet the mechanics of “detecting” the 


work of God in a life are unexplored in his study. He asserts that “recollection itself, a process 


?5 Krueger, “Writing and the Liturgy of Memory,” 484. 

% Krueger, “Writing and the Liturgy of Memory,” 491. He expands on this conception of hagiographical writing as 
a tool for self-formation and “for the cultivation of virtue” (the author's virtue) in his 2004 monograph: Derek 
Krueger, Writing and Holiness: The Practice of Authorship in the Early Christian East (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2004), 1. 

?! Krueger, “Writing and the Liturgy of Memory," 504. 

°8 Krueger, “Writing and the Liturgy of Memory," 498. 
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that will prove ultimately and inevitably narrative, leads seamlessly to prayer."?? Yet Gregory 
himself indicates the movement from text to action is not seamless, but involves a series of 
interpretive acts, for the biographer and for readers. He must interpret the motions of Macrina's 
body, supplying an explanatory narrative to show that she is at prayer. Pressing Krueger's 
reading further, we can ask how bioi teach readers in a Christian community to be skilled 
interpreters of what they see, a prerequisite for engaged participation in the liturgy or for ethical 
activity. In this capacity, allusion plays a key role in the VSM. 
2. Macrina’s corpse 

After Macrina's death, the work of interpretation continues, this time with a series of 
embedded narrators recounting events from Macrina's past. Gregory weaves together a 
complicated mesh of allusions in his account of the events after death to contextualize signs in 
the body and explain how these signs should be read. The VSM and its detailed descriptions of 
Macrina's corpse have been the subject of several studies that highlight symbolic and allusive 
elements of the episode. Many scholars have remarked on the connection between the glowing 
corpse of VSM 32 and Gregory's dream-vision in VSM 15; Gregory himself highlights the link 
(“as in the vision of my dream...” «atà tr|v Tod évunvíoo óytw, VSM 32). 

Multiple valences of the glowing body are significant for understanding how Macrina's 
corpse becomes a symbolizing object that requires interpretation. The dream of the glowing 
bones, in the narrative arc of the VSM, happens during Gregory's pilgrimage to see his holy 


sister, and so it portends Macrina's significance as a potential focus of relic cult and pilgrimage 





?? Krueger, “Writing and the Liturgy of Memory," 489. 
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by future generations who would seek miraculous intervention. Patricia Cox Miller discusses the 
way Macrina’s corpse is an object that embodies the same truth revealed to Gregory in his 
prophetic dream, turning our attention to the fact that the divine may communicate in both 
physical and noetic ways: 

As a shimmering object that mediated the gap between the paradigmatic worlds of 

Adam and the resurrection, Macrina's body provided a glimpse of the 

transformation that all might hope for. Her body was thus a formal analogue to 

Gregory's dream, itself a mediatorial vehicle that initiated Gregory, briefly, into a 

form of consciousness in which fleshly eyesight is “blinded” by beatific vision. 

Indeed, Macrina's body and Gregory's dream can hardly be separated, because it 

was the dream that had given him “eyes to see" the truth of his sister's body. !? 
Morwenna Ludlow, like Krueger, remarks on how the exemplar's body and Gregory's text 
together preserve Macrina’s memory: “In the Life of Macrina, the text itself seems to become a 
relic of his sister, a holy and almost sacramental object which brings the believer into contact 
with the saint."!?! So far, these observations recognize the importance of Gregory the eyewitness 
biographer, apparently supporting Momigliano's assessment of how biographers create intimacy 
through commemoration. 

Although Gregory's dream is important, Macrina's own actions and choices, to which 
the account alludes, are equally revealing (though less often noted). The way Macrina's corpse is 
concealed by the gray garment actually contains a secondary allusion that reinforces the 
connections between Macrina's corpse and her lived praxeis: 

When our work was finished and the body was adorned with what we had, the 

deaconess spoke again and said that it was not fitting that Macrina should be seen 

by the maidens dressed as a bride (vupiQikGo). She said, “But I have kept a gray 


garment of your mother's which I think we should put over her, so that this holy 
beauty should not be made splendid with extraneous adornment because of the 





1? Miller, Dreams in Late Antiquity, 238. 
1?! Ludlow, “Texts, Teachers and Pupils,” 98. 
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dress." Her opinion won out, and the garment was placed on Macrina. But even in 

the gray, she shone, the divine power, I think, adding such grace to her body that, 

as in the vision of my dream, rays seemed to be shining forth from her 

loveliness.!?? 
While it clearly refers to Gregory's dream-vision, the passage gives narrator-Gregory a way to 
point out the high value Macrina's domestic community places on humility.?? At the same time, 
the fact that the garment belonged to Emmelia also alludes to an earlier comment Gregory made 
about the closeness between Macrina and her mother. Emmelia's cloak covering Macrina's body 
echoes the enfolding in view when “her mother often used to say to her that the rest of her 
children she had carried in her womb for a fixed time, but this daughter she always bore, 
embracing (xepi£yovoa) her in her womb at all times and under all circumstances." !% This 
allusion invites the audience to reflect back on Macrina's selection of a way of life. Her 
dedication to virginity and her semi-monastic asceticism, which led her to adhere to her mother, 
began as part of her decision to keep faith with her absent (deceased) “bridegroom” (vupupítoc, 
VSM 5); it perhaps began even earlier, with the pronouncement of her secret name, Thecla 


(VSM 2). It is not just God who revealed the “truth” about Macrina to Gregory, for Macrina 


herself consistently made choices that, in retrospect, foreshadowed the appearance of her corpse. 





102 "Enel 68 népac siyev Hiv ý onov kai ék TOV &vóvtov TEpleKOGLNON TO cáp, náv qnoiv 1) 6utkovogc LIT} 


TIPETEW vupQpikóg EOTAALEVHV atv £v 0900 poic tv TapPEvov ópàcOat. AAA’ Éott uor, qnot, THs UNTPOS tiS 
DUETEPASG TOV pav zepuAaypévov iuátiov, 6 &voOsv enAnfjvoi KaAdS £yew Onpt, eg Gv p] TO &xeoókto 

biG THs &o0f(toc KOOL TO iepòv TODTO KkáAXoc Aapanpbvoruo. 'Expácet tà Sedsoypéva Kai TO ipiáviov éxefAnün- 1 SE 
fLaune kai év TO Mad, Thc Ogiac, oiua, Svvdpewc Kai TaAdTHV TPODOEions THY YApW TH CÓUATI, Hote KATH THV TOD 
évunvíou Óytv axptpds abydc TIvac EK TOD KGAAOUG éKAGuTEW SoKeiv (VSM 32). 

103 As Julia Burman points out, the double funeral dress is “a statement for the humbleness of the state and against 
earthly, pompous funeral practices” (Julia Burman, “Death and Gender in Late Antiquity: A Case Study of the Death 
of Saint Macrina,” Gender, Cult, and Culture in the Ancient World from Mycenae to Byzantium: Proceedings of the 
Second Nordic Symposium on Gender and Women’s History in Antiquity (Helsinki 20-22 October 2000), ed. Lena 
Larsson Lovén and Agneta Strómberg [Sávedalen: Paul Ástróms Fórlag, 2003]: 140-150, 146). 

104 OG t0ÀAÓKIG THV unTépa zpóc ab ti]v eixeiv, StL TH Aout TOV TEKVOV TETAYLEVO twi ypóvo kvopópnosv, 
&kgívr|v 08 tà navtòc Ev avt pépet mávtote tpónov TIVE toic onAGyyvotc &avtfio nepié£youoa (VSM 5). 
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Gregory's description of events after Macrina's death reframes the events of her life in 
light of her death. Caroline Walker Bynum articulates most clearly how the allusion to the 
dream, re-viewed through the lens of Gregory's encounter with the corpse, creates a narrative 
continuity between Macrina's earthly life and the resurrection: “The resurrected body is both the 
ascetic who becomes a relic while still alive and the relic that continues after death the 
changelessness acquired through asceticism.”!°° But how can we be sure that Gregory is 
reflecting on changelessness or continuity? Vetiana, one of the women from Macrina's domestic 
community, takes on the task of narration and testifies to the fact that the exemplar overcame 
bodily corruption even during her lifetime. That is, retrospective narration, performed by an 
embedded narrator, provides a context for correctly interpreting signs in Macrina's body. 
2a. Signs and Fragments 

Vetiana directs Gregory's attention to Macrina's scar: "She said, ‘Do you see this small 
and nearly invisible sign (onpgiov) on the skin?’ It was like a mark (otiypa) produced by a fine 
needle."!06 This small mark commemorates the absence of disease, marking the location of a 
healing act that took place in the past. Georgia Frank has convincingly identified the tale of 
9.107 


Macrina's scar as a literary echo of the nurse describing Odysseus' scar in Odyssey 1 


Virginia Burrus approaches the sign from a different angle in her 2003 article, *Macrina's 





105 Caroline Walker Bynum, The Resurrection of the Body in Western Christianity, 200-1336 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1995), 86. 

106 Oniic, on, TO Aentóv toOto Kai A@avsc ono THV Sépptv onueiov; otiyuatı npooéotke B14 Aents paptóoq 
éyyevopéva (VSM 31). 

107 Georgia Frank, “Macrina’s Scar: Homeric Allusion and Heroic Identity in Gregory of Nyssa's Life of Macrina,” 
JECS volume 8, number 4 (Winter 2000): 511-530. Virginia Burrus, however, notes that the oùàń of Odysseus is not 
quite the same as the onusiov or otiypa on Macrina’s body, and argues that this “slippage” of terminology on 
Gregory's part is likely intentional (Virginia Burrus, “Macrina’s Tattoo,” Journal of Medieval and Early Modern 
Studies, Volume 33, Number 3 [Fall 2003]: 402-417, 404). 
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Tattoo." Interpreting the otiyua on Macrina’s breast as a divinely-inscribed tattoo 
commemorating a miraculous healing, Burrus focuses precisely on its status as a sign to be 
interpreted. She pushes against Elizabeth Clark's work on the impossibility of finding real 
female subjectivity in early Christian literature by suggesting that “the Life of Macrina inscribes 
feminine subjectivity as a stigma (marks the subject with and as difference) and, further, that 
*women's history' may be understood as a practice of reading and writing that continually marks 
(and therein makes) a difference.”!°* In part responding to Krueger's interpretation of the text, 
she simultaneously offers an alternative to the liturgy of memory: Gregory records information 
about the “part of a part" of a woman's body that becomes symbol and text, such that writing a 
biographical account “does not merely designate but continuously creates Macrina's sanctity.” 10° 
Burrus' article highlights the idea that Gregory's text instantiates Macrina's body as a 
symbol, focusing on the text's creation of Macrina as an interpretable subject, not on the 
formation of the author's identity. The body reflects the generative potential of a symbol rather 
than its potential to create stable connections to existing structures (like, for Krueger, the 
Eucharist). Burrus comments on the importance of reading, the appropriate activity for one who 
encounters such an interpretable sign. As she puts it, the mark may be unfolded: “the miracle that 
the brother, Gregory, is instructed to read in this revealed sign lies as much in the presence of the 
mark itself as in the divine healing that it commemorates.”!!° On her reading, Gregory seems to 
be the ideal interpreter, an exemplary internal audience of one, whose “reading” is also preserved 


for the audience of the VSM. Like the tattoo on Macrina’s body, the “literary vita” can “lay 


15 Burrus, *Macrina's Tattoo,” 413. 
10 Burrus, “Macrina’s Tattoo," 410. 
10 Burrus, *Macrina's Tattoo," 403. 
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claim to an irreducible materiality that is also the trace of divinity — more than that, of divine 
desire — in a woman's body.” !! 

But Burrus also points out that the “reading” of that material trace of the divine is 
necessarily unstable. Where Krueger claims that Gregory's text purposefully incorporates 
Macrina into a recognizable context of askesis and piety, Burrus argues that a “memorializing 
fragmentation" takes place as Gregory narrates Macrina's body and its parts.!'? Even Gregory's 
potentially transgressive act of examining his sister's naked breast must be “underwritten — pre- 
scribed — by a divine author/ity," the miracle his gaze allows him to learn about.!? Burrus 
situates Gregory the author as one reader of the text that is Macrina's body; though he produces 
another text recording Macrina's life, the written Vita is not and cannot be the same as his 
sister's lived vita. Readings and re-readings, Burrus seems to suggest, are themselves 
fragmentary, because a “true witness" has, like Gregory, a view that is “partial, fragmentary, and 
indirect.” !!4 

Burrus’ reading emphasizes the fragment and its ambiguous potential. The multivocality 
of such textual symbols as the sign on Macrina’s body is undeniable. To insist on an associated 
multiplicity (even unlimited variety) of possible interpretations for signs in Gregory’s bioi is 
tempting, but I suggest such an insistence would miss the point Gregory himself tries to make: 


that the biographical account of Macrina's life is a beacon that points to the pinnacle of human 


virtue (VSM 1). The didactic goal of the encomiastic bios as a whole must be kept in view here: 


Burrus, “Macrina’s Tattoo,” 409. 
Burrus, “Macrina’s Tattoo,” 411. 
Burrus, “Macrina’s Tattoo,” 408. 
Burrus, “Macrina’s Tattoo,” 411. 
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as Macrina's life should not be “passed over" (napotp£yo, VSM 1) and rendered ineffective, so 
Gregory is exhorted not to “pass over" (napatp&yo, VSM 31) the scar that signifies her greatest 
miracle. 

It is also important to note that while Gregory narrates the text, it is the embedded 
narrator who tells the story and teaches Gregory how to interpret the mark. Burrus points to the 
"divine author/ity" that authorizes Gregory's interpretations, but it is in fact a member of the 
Christian community who does this authorizing work. Vetiana, who is helping Gregory prepare 
the body, first draws his attention to Macrina's necklace. They divide the ring and cross it bears 
between them, and she announces that “the ring is hollow inside and in it is concealed 
(katakékpunztau) a piece of the wood of life. And thus the seal of the cross on the surface 
(&vosv) reveals (umvósu by its form what is inside.”!!> Her pronouncement, which reveals 
knowledge about the fact that the external can simultaneously conceal and reveal the internal, 
seems designed to work not only as a comment on the ring and its content, but also on Macrina's 
physical form and her soul. The astute eyewitness then directs Gregory to look at the scar on 
Macrina’s body, offering subject-Gregory what is essentially an opportunity to test her statement 
about how a surface testifies to what is inside. While Gregory's view may very well be "partial," 
the embedded perspective of a woman who witnessed Macrina's daily life up close can provide a 
reliable context for interpreting the scar; the story of this isolated fragment is in fact fully 
consistent with Macrina's life of virtuous deeds, and neither the story nor the life should be 


passed over. 





15 KoiXoc yap xarà tiv opevõóvnv éotiv 6 SaKxtbA10c Kai év adTH £v TOD EDAOD tfj oñs katakékpvrtar Kai 
obo &voOsv f| o—payis TH iði tón unvúsı TO ozoke(uevov (VSM 30). 
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3. Healing blindness, VSM 36-39 

What follows is an interlude in VSM 35 that pointedly describes Gregory's discomfort 
with bodily corruption, the very type of corruption that Macrina resisted, as her scar signifies. At 
the gravesite, Gregory is afraid of violating “the divine command which forbids uncovering the 
shame (àoynpoobvnv) of father and mother" (@dBoc ué tıs tc 0gíac EvTOAT|s eioépyerou ts 
KMADODONS zatpóc f] untpòs ávakaAXoztetw ioynpuooóvnv, VSM 35) by opening their tomb to 
deposit Macrina's corpse. Taking the ethical sense of “shame” that is sexual in nature, he 
describes his distaste as a pious desire to avoid the sin of Ham (Gen 9:20-27).!'° But the 
àoynpooovn may be more complex. In a material rather than ethical sense, it can mean 
“formlessness” (akin to åuopọia), and it may carry a sense of bodily dissolution.!"" For Gregory 
the Christian Neoplatonist, it is not unreasonable to suggest that it is partly the corruption of his 
parents’ corpses that Gregory fears. Such a usage would bring into high relief the fact that 
Macrina performed multiple miracles to stave off or reverse bodily corruption. This 
interpretation becomes more plausible when we read the rest of Gregory's explanation for his 
fear: “How will I be free of such condemnation if I see the common shame of human nature 
(BAénov THY Kotvilv THs &vOponívng PVOEMS àoynpoobvnv) in the bodies of our parents, how 
they have surely fallen apart (Stamext@Kdtowv) and dissolved (AgzAvpévov) and been changed 


(uexaAm0&vrov) into a disgusting and disagreeable formlessness (àuopqoía)?"!!5 


116 There is also an injunction against looking on the shame of father and mother in Lev 18:7. The term óàoynpooóvn 
also appears in VSM 3, where it is one of the features of immoral characters in the Iliad, one of the texts Emmelia 
eliminates from Macrina's reading program. 
V7 LSJ, s.v. *&àoynpocóvn" 
15 Kai z&c...£&o Tod totobtov yevrjoouat KATAKPiLLATOG, £v tois tv yovéov COLAC! BAénov tiv kotvi|v THC 
avOpaTivyns PVOEWS AOYNLOODVIV, SLATEATOKOTOV WC sikòç Kai AEADLEVOV Kai eic eiógy0fi kai SVOGVTNTOV 
àpopoíav pera pAnO&vrov; (VSM 35). 
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On the heels of this reflection about the horrors of shame and decay, the closing episode 
of the VSM draws together sign, interpretation, and textuality into a complex narrative about 
healing; the narrative is both a portrait of Macrina's living access to incorruptibility and a model 
of interpretive activity for ideal readers. When Gregory leaves the family estate, he encounters a 
soldier on the road. This soldier offers an embedded, retrospective narrative about how Macrina 
healed his daughter, who had “an eye ailment resulting from an infectious sickness" (ti £k 
ÀAouióovc Gppwotias ... epi TOV ó900A 06v ovupopá, VSM 37). Macrina offered the family a 
“medicine” (pápuakov, VSM 37), which turned out to be prayer (VSM 38). Her life of faith and 
unchanging devotion to prayer have borne fruit in the form of a miracle that combats bodily 
decay. 

Through the soldier's closing comments, Gregory summarizes the dynamic that exists 
between Macrina's intervention and the Scriptures. The exemplar and her praxeis, recalled after 
her death, become a key that unlock the teachings of Scripture. The soldier's wife announced to 
him that Macrina's prayer effected a cure for their daughter's eye disease. Then, the soldier 
relates, 

As she recounted these things, she also embraced our child and put her in my 

arms. And then, grasping with my understanding the incredible miracles in the 

gospel, I said: “Why is it so great that the eyes are restored to the blind by the 

hand of God, when now His handmaiden, having worked such cures through faith 


in Him, does deeds that do not fall short of those wonders?"!? 


The circumstances of Macrina's fourth-century life reanimate the Scriptures, bringing the 


119 Kai Gua tadta dieéiodoa adti] te to zai(ov évnyKariCeto koi tais oic évetiber yepoi. Kaya TÓTE tà 
anictobpEeva Kate TÒ svayyéMov Sadpata tfj Siavoig Aápov “Ti péya, sinov, dia yeipóg Hod tvphois tàs Sw etc 
ànokaO(otac0at, ónóte võv ń SOVAN AdTOD tàs idoEIc EKsivas xatop0o0oa tÅ sis AVTOV niote APAYLA KaTEipyaotaL 
où TOAD TOV Oavpiátov éxsivov dnoAeuópevov;" (VSM 38). 
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biblical world before the soldier who is standing in for Gregory's ideal audience. '?? But we 
should also recognize that the reanimation happens by way of an embedded synkrisis. When he 
compares Macrina's miracle and gospel accounts of healings, the soldier-as-narrator is doing the 
interpretive work usually performed by a biographer. Not only this, but the second part of the 
soldier's proclamation alludes to the gospel dynamic of miracles effected through faith. 
Gregory's careful attention to tá&ig and the narrative frame he constructs around the 
soldier's embedded narrative adds to the impact of the story as a lesson in hermeneutics and as 
an appeal to the pathos of the ideal reader. The soldier introduces his narrative in order to 
illustrate, as he says, “what a great kind of good has been removed from human life” with 
Macrina's death. !?! Yet the account is included in the bios, which will be circulated and widely 
read, and so the good that is Macrina has not been fully removed from human life. In fact, the 
soldier's very act of storytelling preserves her praxeis, which are (as we have shown) fully 
consistent with her resurrection life and the relics of her body. Even on the level of the narrative 
itself, the soldier and his family are pilgrims who will continue to travel.'?? The audience for 
Macrina’s sanctity and virtue now includes people far beyond the monastic community, opening 
the way for Gregory's readers to participate in the events that take place after her death. 
Gregory validates the soldier's interpretation of the healing miracle by framing the story 


with explicit commentary about the bios and its anticipated effects. At the start, he proclaims, 


120 See discussion of Williams, Authorised Lives in Chapter 3, on this dynamic of eliding the Scriptural past and the 
readers’ present. 

121 olov Kai 6cov dyo0v tic GvOparivns uiexéotn toñ (VSM 36). 

122 Momigliano suggests it is also significant that the soldier and the other embedded narrator who helps prepare 
Macrina's corpse for burial (Vetiana or the deacon Lampadium) are elites; that 1s, these figures are likely have 
access to networks they can use to share Macrina's story. See Momigliano, On Pagans, 219. 
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“writing only this [the soldier's account] into my history, I shall put an end to my composition" 
(6 öd Kai uóvov £yypóag TH iotopia, Katanavdom tiv ovyypaenv, VSM 36), and after the 
soldier's story ends he resumes with “I do not think it safe to add to my story" (ovK do@adéc 
oipot zpoo0£ivoi TH SmyHLaTt VSM 39) any additional details.'?? The tale that proves Macrina 
could counteract physical corruption in others as well as herself is a sufficient ending for the 
bios. Narrator-Gregory also describes the emotional character of this account. Subject-Gregory’s 
grief and weeping incited the soldier to tell the story, and the soldier himself concludes by 
crying. Gregory reports, “In the midst of saying these things, he checked his voice with hiccups, 
his tears flowing along with the narrative" (Totta A£yov peras AvyL® tiv Ovi EVEKOTTETO, 
TOV SaKPVOV ETIPPLEVTOV TH ðmyńuatıọ, VSM 38). The story is a response to and an occasion 
for grief, a descriptive account that evokes reader emotions, drawing them into the community of 
those who grieve for Macrina. At the close of the VSM, we have a member of the internal 
audience once again taking up the double mantle of embedded narrator and interpreter. I suggest 
it is significant that the embedded narrator only does this at the end of the bios, after Macrina’s 
death. Viewed as a whole, in light of all her praxeis, including euthanasia, Macrina’s life reveals 
her closeness to the divine; like Christ, she not only resists but heals corruption. 
III. Conclusion 

In all three texts, Gregory describes the exemplar's thanatos as a euthanasia, a noble 
death that serves as a capstone on the earlier praxeis and which can offer further proof that the 


exemplar's soul is virtuous. He incorporates the typical features used to narrate a euthanasia, 





1233 Gregory's explanation for this reticence is discussed in detail in the Conclusion. 
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modifying them to suit his sources and his aims. In the VGT and VSM, Gregory preserves his 
subjects’ last words, formulating chreiai that provide an interpretive context within which to 
discern each subject's virtues. Thaumaturgus, who has converted the region of Pontus, expresses 
his humble desire to do better. Macrina, who has structured her daily life with the prayers of the 
Psalms, prays aloud using a pastiche of biblical references and “publicizes” her desire to pray 
with her physical actions, confirming her single-minded devotion. Moses spoke no last words (or 
at least no words marked as such) in Deuteronomy, and so Gregory omits this feature from the 
two accounts in the VM. 

Gregory also records the reactions of witnesses to each noble death; in his bioi, this 
feature of an account of noble death takes the shape of offering assessments of events in his own 
narrative voice, casting himself as an eyewitness (VSM) or a witness of the events as recorded in 
literary or otherwise historical sources (VM, VGT). By preserving his own reactions in the bioi, 
Gregory appears to be seeking to guide readers' interpretations of events; as the biographer, he 
has crafted each portrait and he also tries to direct the reading of the portraits. 

When it comes to the events after death, each encomiastic bios has its own distinct 
emphasis. In the context of our weaving metaphor for composition, we might visualize the 
weaver using a distinctive color scheme for each garment, but weaving with the same design. In 
the VGT, Gregory focuses on the legacy Thaumaturgus has left for his now-Christian 
community. The VM explicitly describes the readers’ own potential imitation of Moses, possibly 
depicting the reader who seeks to live virtuously as a descendant of the exemplar; this “kinship” 
has been explained as a spiritual kinship in the genos of VM IL1-5. In the VSM, Gregory 
focused primarily on Macrina's body, and his depictions of the corpse provided an opportunity to 


show internal audiences (including himself) practicing or modeling the interpretation of signs in 
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the human body. The woven design that each composition shares, however, is connected to 
Gregory's stated didactic aim. While each exemplar's physical presence is no longer accessible 
(Moses and Thaumaturgus’ burial places are unknown, and Macrina is in a known location but 
nevertheless in a tomb), the bioi can serve as portable, reproducible literary memorials, making 
the image of each exemplar present for a far-flung, expansive reading audience. 

Gregory's literary artistry adds to the instructive quality of each bios. In each instance of 
retrospective narration that follows the depiction of the death itself, Gregory uses literary 
allusion; with this device, he turns the text into an echo-chamber, providing a rich context for 
understanding isolated physical signs in the exemplar’s body: Thaumaturgus’ “sojourn,” Moses’ 
undimmed eyes, and Macrina’s scar. In the VSM especially, Gregory portrays a number of 
figures practicing the interpretation of signs. Building readers’ conscious awareness of and 
comfort with this allusive, contextualizing function of narrative is perhaps a way of preparing 
them to read and understand other signifying texts. 

The euthanasia in each bios is a final praxis that confirms and even heightens the 
continuity between the exemplar’s earlier virtuous deeds and his or her role as a model of 
epektasis. All three bioi, to different degrees, move from a narrative about the exemplar’s death 
to some reflection on the larger issue of physical corruptibility and the incorruptibility of the 
soul, an issue central to the concept of the Christian afterlife that follows a life of virtue and of 
perfection. "^ For Gregory, incorruptibility is a key attribute of God and belongs properly to the 


divine nature, as he confirms in his Antirrheticus adversus Apolinarium: “God is wholly 





7^ A helpful overview of Gregory's thought on incorruptibility (4@@apoia), with additional references to his wider 
corpus, may be found in Juan Ignacio Ruiz Aldaz, “Incorruptibility,” in The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of Nyssa. 
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incorruptibility" (0:06 68 t&vtog £otiv ù à90apoía, GNO Online 225.4). But àq0apoía is also a 
quality in which human beings like the exemplars may participate, as a result of divine grace. 
Incorruptibility was, in fact, an attribute human beings had at the beginning of creation, but it 
was lost on account of sin.? However, humans who live virtuously, in light of Christ's 
Incarnation and sacrificial death, may participate in divine incorruptibility and reflect the image 
of God." The euthanasia, in Gregory’s hands, becomes a place to show how the virtuous soul 
may shine through and even transform the corruptible body of one who engages in epektasis. 
This is most obvious in the VSM, where Macrina's scarred, glowing body and her healing 
miracles are discussed by a number of characters, who all remark on how she reflects divine 
power. In the VM, Moses is described as a general model for the way of life that draws one 
closer to God, toward the goal (1éAoc) of being a perfect oikétns 800. In the VGT, the earliest 
of the three works, it is only the exemplar himself who remarks on his perpetual journey and 
desire to be more perfect. 

For Gregory the author of encomiastic bioi, it appears that readers can only understand 
and appreciate the (in)significance of death in the light of a virtuous Christian way of life; the 
newly visible evidence of the virtuous exemplar's conformity to the divine image and its 
incorruptibility is shown to be fully continuous with and even foreshadowed in the virtuous 


praxeis of her earthly life. In the very form of the text, which returns to re-examine lived 


125 See, for example, Gregory of Nyssa, De beatitudinibus, GNO Online 27.105.16ff for &p0opota among a list of 
attributes belonging to humans as they were first created in the image of God. 
12 The Holy Spirit assists in this virtuous way of life: “For who does not know that the work of bodily union is the 
creation of mortal bodies, but that for those uniting with the spirit in fellowship, life and incorruptibility are born 
instead of children?” (tic yàp ook oió£v, Sti tfi; uv oopatkfi ovvapeíag TO Épyov oopi&tov Üvntàv EoTL 
Kataokevr, THs 68 TPOc TO nveðua kowovíac Cor] Kai aq0apoía toic ovvaqoOsiotv åvtì TEKVOV npooytvevau; GNO 
Online 31.305.11-15). 
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episodes even after the exemplar's death, Gregory indicates that the Christian practice of reading 
a bios ought to be a recursive process, and it is one that can both demonstrate and model skilled 


interpretation. ?7 





77 We might compare this recursive process to one of the ways Richard B. Hays talks about participation in Christ. 
Discussing Paul's letters and presentation of history, he writes, *one more model for understanding real participation 
in Christ is the model of narrative participation. By that I mean that Paul's imaginative retelling of the story of 
Israel and of Jesus summons his hearers (and readers) into a symbolic world in which cross, resurrection, and 
Parousia are the events that define the shape and meaning of history... They are drawn into participation in a new 
narrative world, and their former ways of life are subjected to critical scrutiny in light of the gospel" (Richard B. 
Hays, “What is ‘Real Participation in Christ’? A Dialogue with E.P. Sanders on Pauline Soteriology," in Redefining 
First-Century Jewish and Christian Identities, Essays in Honor of Ed Parish Sanders, edited by Fabian E. Udoh, 
with Susannah Heschel, Mark Chancey, and Gregory Tatum [Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 
2008]: 336-351, 345-346). Similarly for Gregory, an ideal reader might recognize that realizations gained while 
reading could affect both a re-reading and that reader's interpretation of events in her contemporary world. 
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Conclusion. The garment of virtue and the weaver's craft 


There are also many other things that Jesus did; if every one of them were written down, I do not 
think that the world itself could contain the books that would be written. 
John 21:25.! 


There are other wonders of the great Gregory preserved in memory from this time which we 
have not set down in writing to spare unbelieving ears, so as not to mislead those who think the 
truth in the loftiness of the accounts is a lie. 

VGT 1002 


So, in order not to do harm to those unbelievers who do not believe in the gifts of God, on behalf 
of those ones I have refrained from narrating the greater miracles, judging it sufficient to end the 
narrative about her with what I have already said. 

VSM 39? 


But there is no need to prolong the account, I think, by presenting to those who come upon it the 
whole life of Moses as an example of virtue. For anyone stretching himself up to the higher life, 
the things that have been said would be no small provision for the true philosophy. But for the 
one showing cowardice in the face of exertions on behalf of virtue, even if many more things than 
those that have been said should be written, there would be no benefit from the wealth of them. 
VM I1.305.4 

As he comes to the end of each bios, Gregory announces that what he has recounted of 
the exemplar's life is sufficient. He returns to the explicit consideration of a concern that he first 
introduced in the prooimia of his texts: the readers' benefit. In the final paragraph of the VGT, 


he explains that he does not wish to further strain the credulity of those who are put off by the 


“loftiness” (uéye80c) of the stories about Thaumaturgus, lest he push them to think his account of 





'Eotw 62 koi GAG 102A & Exoinoev ó Inoods, uva &àv ypágnta Kad’ £v, 006" adTOV olua TOV KOGLLOV 
xopfjoot Ta ypapóueva ipao. 

?"Ecn 6e kai GAAG TH virium piéypi tod Sedpo SiaowCbpEva tod pieyóXov F'pryoptou Sabpata, nep Qeuópevo: Tic 
àzioto0ong AKOTIs, oc av uù BAaßeiev oi tò GANVEc Ev TH peyéOst TOV Aeyopévov veboog OiOLEVOL, toig 
yeypauuévois OD TpOGEOT]KALLEV. 

3 ‘Qc äv oov pr] BAaßeiev oi åmiotótepor taic TOD Oeoð SmpEaic dmotodvtEc, tovtov Évekev kasEfjc iotopsiv nepi 
TOV DYNAOTEPOV DALDLGTOV rapntnoáunv, GpKEtv ńyoúuevoc toic eipnpévoig TEPLYpayat tr|v nepi aùtig iotopiav. 
4 WAN ovdév, oio, ypr] UNKbvEL TOV Aóyov, távta TOD Mobo£oc TOV fiov eic dpetiic onóóetypua npotiOÉvta toig 
Evtvyyavovot. TH yàp npóc TH oynAotépav Gor|v Eavtov Gvatsivavtt, où kpà yévort’ Gv npòc TH GANOT| 

QU. ocogíav Edda tà eipnuéva. TH dé porAaKiCopésvo npóc too on&p Tic àpetis iðpõtac, küv toAXanAÓo10 ypa 
TOV sipnuévav, o08&v GV EK TOD TANBOUG yévotto képóoc. 
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the wonderworker's life has been fabricated. In the last lines of the VSM, he explains his 
decision to end the account of Macrina’s life and deeds similarly; to go on might “harm” 
(BAdutw) some of his readers. But does he really assume that anyone listening to or reading these 
bioi is unbelieving and could be so harmed? It is more likely this sort of closing formula is 
intended to congratulate those readers who have been convinced of the truth within the account. 
When he distinguishes between two groups of readers in VM II.305,° Gregory explains that the 
account has already put forward enough material to serve as a “provision” (&oóótov) for the 
reader making an upward journey toward virtue, even if it is not provision enough for the one 
who is too weak or cowardly (xà uoAaxiopévo) to face the “exertions” (literally “sweat,” 
iópoc) the journey would require. It is abundantly clear which course of action Gregory hopes 
his reader will take. In the conclusions of all three texts, Gregory points back toward the 
"benefit" (xépóoc, VM II.305) his readers may or may not find in each bios, depending on the 
belief or effort they expend. 

In examining the three bioi side by side and working systematically through the 
kephalaia of encomium that Gregory has used as the building blocks for his encomiastic bioi, I 
have examined a broad range of literary and rhetorical techniques and their potential narrative 
effects. Throughout, I have been concerned to show, across the three texts, patterns and 
divergences in Gregory's approach to the standard structures and thematic elements of 
encomiastic biographical narrative and to explore how his adoption and adaptations of rhetorical 


features are linked to his didactic aims. Keeping sight of the fact that he and his texts are firmly 





5 This passage comes at the start of the euthanasia, as Gregory transitions from his description of earlier praxeis to 
the description of Moses’ death. The epilogue of the text is in VM 1I.319-21, discussed below. 
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embedded in a fourth-century Christian literary and cultural context, I have argued that it is in 
considering the particulars of his literary and stylistic presentation of each exemplar's life that 
we see most clearly how he methodically attempts to construct and instruct his ideal reading 
audience as a community of interpreters. 

In Chapter 1, I demonstrated that Gregory crafts a prooimion for each text that introduces 
his didactic project, which is to preserve accounts of exemplary figures and offer some benefit to 
readers. He also crafts an argument on each exemplar's genos and offers, with some degree of 
variation, reflections on a spiritual kinship that may supplement or replace the subject's historical 
family, nation, or homeland. I argued that in these opening portions of his bioi, Gregory seeks to 
invite readers to become interpreters, sharing the biographer's hermeneutic tasks: the ideal 
readers may learn from Gregory how to reason from the particulars of the exemplar's life and 
circumstances (matters of chance) to general principles about imitable virtues they might 
cultivate in their own souls (matters of choice). 

In Chapter 2, I examined how Gregory portrays each exemplar's upbringing or anatrophe 
as a field in which constancy and transformation are interwoven such that one or both may be 
emphasized in a given episode. I demonstrated that across all three bioi he describes training as 
an ongoing paideia that is begun during the anatrophe but extends beyond it into the exemplars’ 
mature lives and their communities. I argued that he consistently highlights three learning modes 
— the Three Rs of reading, revelation, and relationship — that correspond to educational practices 
that could be reproduced in the late fourth-century world of his readers; in so doing, I suggested, 
he sought to describe a learning community that could encompass both the exemplars and his 
ideal readers. 


In Chapter 3, I showed how Gregory depicts the highly varied exemplary praxeis of 
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Moses, Thaumaturgus, and Macrina. I demonstrated that in each bios he grapples with the 
tension between observable actions and the hidden qualities of the virtuous soul that lie behind 
and motivate those actions. I argued that Gregory uses the figurative language of vision, sight, 
and seeing to model the “reading” of praxeis, in an attempt to situate his readers as eyewitnesses 
of the biographical subjects’ actions and to recommend interpretation as a virtuous praxis those 
readers may perform in their own lives. 

In Chapter 4, I studied the portrayal of each exemplar's thanatos as a noble death or 
euthanasia, demonstrating that Gregory uses typical features like last words, the reactions of 
witnesses, and the events after death to depict each euthanasia as a final virtuous praxis, a 
capstone on a whole life of virtuous deeds. Through a close reading of the euthanasia in the bioi, 
I argued that Gregory may also be seen, through each narrative about death, reflecting on the 
tension between bodily corruption and the incorruptibility of the human, immortal soul. He 
shows that the soul engaged in epektasis reflects the divine image, which may be glimpsed by 
readers who interpret signs in the exemplars’ dead or dying bodies. 

In this Conclusion, I briefly examine the closing formulae of Gregory's three texts and 
then return to the broader implications of his decision to write encomiastic bioi for such diverse 
figures. Why did he select this genre to describe and praise Moses, a well-known figure from 
biblical history; Thaumaturgus, an ecclesiastically recognized saint from a previous generation; 
and Macrina, a woman who is both Gregory's contemporary and his sister? How did he adapt the 
form to depict each exemplar and to carry out his own didactic aims? Who is Gregory of Nyssa 
as biographer? 

I. Concluding a bios 


According to the progymnasmata, the final kephalaia of an encomiastic composition are 
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a synkrisis and the epilogue, the latter of which Aphthonius states should be "rather fitting a 


prayer" (£Uyfi pov npoorjkovta).Ó How does Gregory end his three bioi? 


A. Final synkrisis and epilogue 


Gregory actually seems to neglect the formal final synkrisis called for in Aphthonius’ 
outline of encomium. In the formulation in his collection of rhetorical exercises, Aphthonius 
writes: 


Synkrisis is a comparative account, bringing together, through juxtaposition, that 
which is greater with what is compared to it. When comparing it is necessary 
either to set fine things beside useful things or poor things beside poor things or 
good beside bad or small beside larger. As a whole, synkrisis is a double 
encomium or a double invective, composed from encomium and invective. Every 
topic of synkrisis is quite forceful, set down once for all, but especially that 
comparing small things to greater ones. Such things are appropriate for a 
synkrisis: whatever we blame and praise, both persons and things, both occasions 
and places, dumb animals, and, in addition, plants. It is not necessary when 
comparing to contrast a whole with a whole, for that is tedious and not 
argumentative, but to contrast a heading to a heading (ke@aAatoc); this is certainly 
argumentative. Then elaborate in the manner of encomium, except for 
comparison. There is no comparison in it, since the whole exercise is a 
comparison.’ 


None of Gregory’s three texts ends with a formal comparison between the exemplar and another 
figure, such as is found in Aphthonius’ sample encomium of Thucydides: “Then does anyone 
compare Herodotus to him? No, for he tells a story for pleasure, while Thucydides utters 


everything for its truth. Inasmuch as pleasure is something less than truth, so Herodotus falls 





$ Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 8, Rabe 22. 

7 Yóyxpiíc goti Aóyog üvte&gtaottkóc £k TAPADEDEWs cuváyov TH napapoXXouévo TO ueiGov. Aci 58 ovyKpivovtac 
Tj KOAG napaeivot ypnotois Tj pada pavio Tj ypnotà rovnpois Tj ukpà TapaEiva toig uie(Coot. Kai óAcG ñ 

ob Yykptotg OutAo0v EYKMLLOV ot T] yóyoc £6 EyK@piov Kai yóyoo ovyks(uevog. Kai THs LEV TÓTOG ovykpíosoG 
dewoc Ka0drag KabéoTtHKE, HGALOTO 68 O TH ukpà TApPABGAAV tois ueíGoot. Tooadta dé ovykpívetv TPOOT|KEL, 
Ócamep kai wéyew kai EyKoptdCew, npóoonzá TE kai TPAYLATA, KAIPOVG TE Kai TOMOUG, GAoya CHa Kai PÒG TOVTOIC 
ovtd. Où dei 68 ovykpívovtag óAov 6AM napapóAAesw, Üntiov yàp Kai ook GYWVLOTIKOV, GAAG kepalai KEMAAALOV: 
QYOVLOTLKOV yàp TODTO ye: EEi TO StaIpEiv &ykopíoo vpózoc, où ouykpiosgoc. Xóykpiotg 68 £v a0tÓ OK Éottv, 
&ngínep ÓAov &oti 10 npoyópnvaopa obyKptots (Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 10, Rabe 31-32). 
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short of the beauties of Thucydides." The omission of such formal statements in Gregory's 
writing is perhaps best explained by the presence of incidental synkriseis strategically located 
throughout the bioi. Macrina endures pain like Job, a comparison that highlights her ability to 
overcome suffering with rational self-control (VSM 18). Thaumaturgus ends a land dispute 
between to brothers with a water miracle better than Moses’ parting of the Red Sea: the biblical 
figure parted the Sea for a short time, but Thaumaturgus permanently dried up the whole lake 
(VGT 51-53). In the VM, Moses as an individual is not the subject of any synkriseis with other 
Scriptural figures,? but Gregory does compare events in his life with events from the New 
Testament, arguing that Moses' actions signify those of Christ; for example, the transformation 
of Moses' right hand in his bosom (Exod 4:6-7) is compared to the transformation of Christ in 
the Father's bosom (VM II.26). 

The choice to incorporate multiple comparative passages is well acknowledged in 
rhetorical theory. The preliminary exercises of Nicolaus the Sophist, for example, recommend 
that comparison be used to enliven the narrative: 

Here [in the treatment of praxeis], or rather in all parts, so the language may not 

become tedious, even if flatness seems somehow to fit (4pudCetw) panegyric; 

nevertheless, so that it not be entirely unserviceable, while we are making only a 

bare and unelaborated list, we shall try to refer the action to virtues and to 

introduce synkriseis by turns. For in this way the flatness is broken up and the 

discourse is made to seem energetic (€vay@vioc) ... As I said, it is necessary to 


insert synkriseis everywhere, escaping excessive flatness and going for an 
examination of the virtues, in order that the discourse may be lively.!? 


8 Eitá tic oti napapoAet tov 'Hpóóotov; dar’ &keivoc èv Smyeitar npòc fjóoviv, 6 68 npóc üAr]üeiav Gravee 
pOéyyetar 600 51) TO TPdG Yap TOD npóc àAr0suav čAattov, tooottov 'Hpóóotog t&v OovKvdidov koX. Gv 
anoAsinetat ( Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 8, Rabe 24). 

? See more on this in Chapter 3. 

Okdvtad0a, LOAAOV dé £v no toi uiépectv, tva. ur] Otto ó Aóyoc yiyvnta, ei Kai GppLdCew mac toic RavNyvpIKOIC 
Å VATLOTIS SoKEt, SUS, iva ur] TAVTY EKADNTAL LOVHV uvýunv zoiwopévov ńuðv vuv Kai àvecépyaotov, 
n£tpacóps0a eig àpevàc EVAMEPELV Ths npáSsi Kai &x&ysiw kaxà UÉPOG TAs ovykpíosis: oto yàp fj TE DATLOTNS 
Salvesta kai £varyóviog ó AÓóyoc KataoKevaCetar... Ónep 68 sinov, navtayoð Sei Tis ovykpiosis &náyew, TH ónàp 
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In its discussion of encomium, the Progymnasmata attributed to Hermogenes suggest: “The best 
starting-point in encomia is that from comparisons, which you will use as the occasion guides 
you."!! In Chapter 4, I have shown that the accounts of euthanasia in a number of texts make a 
call for comparison; for example, Xenophon's Memorabilia ends by suggesting readers could 
perform a synkrisis between Socrates and other admirable men: “So he seems to be all that a 
truly good and happy man ought to be. But if there is any doubter, let him set the character of 
others beside these things [in the account], and so let him judge.” The reader is encouraged to 
propose other individuals for comparison, while the author maintains Socrates exceeds all others. 
Gregory uses synkriseis throughout the bioi to draw direct comparisons between each 
exemplar and biblical figures, rather than reserving synkrisis for the conclusion; in part, this is 
because the treatment of a life calls out for chronological arrangement. But at the end of the 
VSM and VGT, Gregory inserts another type of subtle comparison that functions as a comment 
on literary form and authorship, and which may also be intended to invite readers to perform 
their own work. The short passages quoted at the start of this chapter make it obvious that 
Gregory closes these two bioi with a self-conscious echo of Scripture, particularly of the 


].P 


epilogue of the fourth gospel. ^ In part, the reference to additional material not covered in the 





TO HETPOV DATLOTNTA SLAMEDYOVTAG, kai eri tàs TOV åpetõv &Getáostg iévat, iva Ewyvyos ó Aóyog yévytat (Nicolaus, 
Progymnasmata 8, Felten 52-53). 

!! ueyiotn 68 év xoig éykopíotg EOP) fj AO TOV cvykpiogov, fic THEEIG, Os äv 6 KaIpds ognyfivat (Hermogenes, 
Progymnasmata 7, Rabe 16). 

12 &66Ke1 TOLODTOS eiva olos àv Ein üpiotóg TE ávr]p koi edSamovéotatoc. ei SE TH ur] &péokei tadta, TapaPGAAOV 
tò GAAwv T|00c npóc tadta otto Kptvétw (Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV.8.11). 

'3 Perhaps more accurately the “double epilogue” of the gospel, if we consider also Jn 20:30-31, which reads, “Jesus 
performed many other signs in the presence of his disciples, which are not recorded in this book. But these are 
written that you may believe that Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God, and that by believing you may have life in 
his name” (IIoAAà uv oov Kai ča onucia éxoinoev ó Incodcs évóntov TOV uaðntõv adtOd, à oük EoTIV 
yeypauuéva £v TO BiBi vo0to: Tadta dé yéypanto iva miotevonte StL Inoobg otv ó ypiotóg ó vids TOD 0200, Kai 
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narrative is a topos recommended in the progymnasmata on encomium. Compare two closing 
statements from sample encomia in Aphthonius’ Progymnasmata. Of Thucydides, he writes, 
“Many other things could be said about Thucydides, if the great number of his praises would not 
fall short of telling everything."!^ Similarly, he says of wisdom, *Many other things could be 
said about wisdom, but it is impracticable to go through them all.”!5 In both of these 
formulations, the encomiast emphasizes limits of time and rhetorical skill; in the epilogue for 
Thucydides, especially, we find an echo of the sort of authorial modesty Gregory, too, exhibits in 
elsewhere in the bioi (e.g., in VM L2-3). 

Like Aphthonius, Gregory the biographer asserts that his narratives about Thaumaturgus 
and Macrina must be partial, ending before he can relate all the illustrious deeds his exemplars 
performed. However, he gives an additional reason for concluding where he does: he is 
concerned about certain readers’ abilities to believe and draw a benefit from the bioi. This focus 
echoes more closely the justification of the fourth evangelist than the simple concern for 
practicality recorded in the progymnasmata. Gregory here combines one of the primary virtues 


of narrative - plausibility (r10avótno)! — with Christian Scriptural concerns for faith and 


iva motevovtses Conv éyntse £v TH OvOpLaTL aùtoðü). As Francis J. Moloney puts it in his commentary on 20:30-31, 
“The author has shared his belief in Jesus, the Christ, the Son of God, by means of the story from which the reader 
now rises. The journey of Jesus and the journey of the reader have been completed, but the storytelling is successful 
only if the one rising from the story has become part of it, led more deeply into belief in Jesus and all he has made 
known about God, and comes to life as a result of the reading experience (Francis J, Moloney, S.D.B., The Gospel of 
John, Sacra Pagina 4 [Collegeville, MN: The Liturgical Press, 1998], 544). 

14 TIOAAG Tv étepa epi Govkvóíóov SieEeAOeiv, ei Li] Tò návta &peiv tò THV éxaíivov napsQ.evo nAfi0oq 
(Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 8, Rabe 24). 

I5 TIoAA& fjv GAAa nepi tfi; copiac SiséerOeiv, GAN’ sic Grav épeiv toic StsErodow åuńyavov (Aphthonius, 
Progymnasmata 8, Rabe 27). 

16 Aphthonius identifies four virtues of narrative: “clarity, brevity, plausibility, and the Hellenism of the 
expressions" (cagyvela, ovvtopia, zi0avótnc Kai ó TOV óvop&tov EAANVIOLOG, Aphthonius, Progymnasmata 2, 
Rabe 3). The Exercises of Aelius Theon leave out Hellenism (“The virtues of narrative are three in number: clarity, 
brevity, plausibility,” Apstai 68 óuyrjogoq Tpsic, capHvsta, ovvtopia, zi9avótnc, Aelius Theon, Progymnasmata, 
79). But the rhetor does expand on the definitions of each narrative virtue: “For it is necessary always to keep to 
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unbelief.!" Gregory links his choice to end the account without telling all the miracles to a 
concern for readers’ belief. In so doing, he enhances the apparent virtuosity of the exemplars 
while he simultaneously hints at his own literary virtuosity and the success of his heuresis. This 
narrator purports to have created an account that follows through on the promises of the 
prooimion. 

The ending of the theoria in the VM is distinct in a number of ways. At VM II.305, we 
find a comparable passage to the conclusions of the VGT and VSM, in that here, too, Gregory 
declares his narrative sufficient. But he does not suggest prolonging the account would harm any 
reader, merely saying that for some readers, no amount of information would be enough to 
induce them to enter the struggle for virtue. Because his account of Moses' life is based on 
Scripture, perhaps Gregory was reluctant to suggest that the recorded events might strain 
credulity. Or perhaps he wished to avoid implying that he was working from an incomplete 
source, that the Scriptural account itself might have left out important episodes from Moses' 


life. He admits, in fact, that he is not providing the “whole life of Moses" (návra tod Mobo£oq 


what is plausible in the narrative, for this is its most especial feature. And if plausibility is not present in it, the more 
clear and concise it is, all the more unbelievable it seems to the hearers” (Sei yap £yeo00t dei Tod z100voO £v TH 
óu]yrjogvr TODTO yàp aotfjc yáota (otov onápysv Kai TODTOD LL] ztipooóvtog at, dow dv LAAAOV cagr|s Kai 
OÚVTOLOG T] TOGOUT üztototápa toic ükobovot katapaivetoa, Aelius Theon, Progymnasmata 5, Spengel 79). Even 
if the other two virtues are present, without credibility the narrative will be a failure. 

17 See &miotéo and cognates in VSM and VGT conclusions quoted at the start of this Conclusion. 

15 [n her article on commentators in antiquity, Ineke Sluiter points out a tension much like what Gregory navigates 
here, the tension between authority and unclarity of the source. Sluiter argues, “The legitimation of writing 
commentaries is based on two presuppositions, which are in partial conflict. The first presupposition is that the 
source-text is valuable and should be made widely available and accessible. The second is that whatever is contained 
in the source-text is not optimally effective unless it is supplemented by the explanations of the commentator" 
(Ineke Sluiter, “The Dialectics of Genre: Some Aspects of Secondary Literature and Genre in Antiquity,” in 
Matrices of Genre: Authors, Canons, and Society, ed. Mary Depew and Dirk Obbink [Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2000]: 183-203, 188). Though Gregory’s allegorical interpretation of Moses’ life appears in the 
context of an encomiastic bios and not a commentary, Sluiter's point is a useful one for understanding why Gregory 
takes care in this passage not to undermine Scripture's authority even as he highlights the clarity associated with his 
own interpretive work. 
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tov Bíov) that is preserved in his biblical source. In any event, in the passage he appears to be 
concerned more with readers' motivations and actions — will they undertake the upward ascent? 
— than with their beliefs. 

In VM II.319-321, the final paragraphs of the bios and the epilogue proper, we see an 
explicit reprise of the theme of “translation” (uevaqépo) that Gregory introduced in the 
prooimion of the text. That "translation" is now presented as a process that involves making an 
ascent like Moses’.!? Gregory begins with an additional statement declaring the sufficiency of 
the account of Moses’ life that appears in the bios, this time looking back to the original program 
of the work: “This our brief composition sets down for you, O man of God, these things about 
the perfection (teàsiótno) of the life in accordance with virtue, Caesarius, writing down for you 
the life of the great Moses as a sort of prototype (npotótoroc) in the form of beauty.””° The 
original addressee of the text, the young Caesarius, is once again addressed directly But in the 
very next line, Gregory offers a hint that the account is not intended for this reader only. He 
claims that the “form of beauty” he has traced is available “‘so that each one of us, through the 
imitation (uipnotc) of the ways of living (£nvtmógopato), might transcribe (uevaypóqo) in 
himself the type (yapaxtńp) of beauty which has been shown to us.””! Moses’ life, according to 
Gregory, can function like a stamp that can leave an imprint on the willing imitator, transforming 


that imitator into its own shape. 


I? At the end of VM II.319, Gregory uses God's address to Moses in Exod 33:17 and Moses’ identification as friend 
of God in Exod 33:11 to confirm that “the life of Moses ascended the highest mountain of perfection" (zpóg tòv 
AKPOTATOV TÅG TEAELOTHTOG ópov åvaßeßnkévar Tob Mo?0£og tov Biov, VM II.319). 
20 Taðtá cou © üvOpons Tod O00, nepi tfj Tod [iov tod Kat’ üpsti|v teAciótitoc, Katüpie, 6 Bpayòs HUdvV obtoc 
onotí(O0ecat AÓyoc, oióv tt APHTOTUTOV v opp káAXovc TOV TOD ueyáñov Mobo£oc oxoypáyag cot Bíov (VM 
11.319). 
21 gp’ @ tod KAO’ £kactov fjv Sib Thc TOV EMITHSELLATOV puosoc év EavTOIC LETAYPAOELV TOD npoðeyðévtos 
uŭ káñovg tòv yapaKktijpa (VM IL.319). 
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Having shown that he achieved his authorial goal, Gregory lays out a plan for his 
interlocutor: 

Since the goal (tò 1éAetov) of the virtuous way of life is the very thing sought by 

us, and the goal has been found in what we have said, it is time for you, noble 

friend, to look to that example (1pdc tò ùnóðetyua) and, by translating into your 

own life (mì tov (otov nueva qépovta Biov) the observations (made through higher 

allegorical interpretation [òr DynAotépac &àvayoyfic]) about what has been said 

narratively, to be known by God and to become his friend (@iAoc).”” 
The original addressee is invited to embody the lessons of the bios in his own life, re-writing the 
literary account with his own virtuous praxeis. Gregory refers to a process of "higher allegorical 
interpretation" (rY oynAotépag àvayoyt|c) that this reader — or any ideal reader — should apply to 
the account of Moses' life in order to discern the goal toward which he should aim; the bios, with 
its paired historia and theoria, has modeled just such allegorical interpretation of the biblical 
text. Gregory here points to his own role as interpretive guide. 

In the concluding sentence of the VM, Gregory also reprises his role as a spectator, 
cheering on the young man who is competing in a race toward the divine. He writes as though 
assured of his reader's victory: ““Whatever should be found by you, as your understanding is 
lifted up to what is most magnificent and divine (and I know well that many things will be 
found) will be entirely for the common benefit (kép8oc) in Christ Jesus. Amen."? In this 


epilogue that is truly a prayer, as recommended by Aphthonius, Gregory expresses confidence 


that his reader's further contemplation will result in greater understanding, which will lead, in 


22 Enesi oov voüto nap’ NUOV Tò CntoOvpLEVOV Åv Ti TO t£Aetov tig vapérou noAvsíac &otiv, eóp£Or 68 51a TOV 
eipnu£vov tò 1£Aetov, pa coi, © yewvaie, Tpdc Td ónóósypa Béns Kai tà SV DynAotápac &vayoyfic OgopnO£vra 
TEpt TOV toTOpPIKHs eiprnuévov- Emi tóv otov uetagépovta Biov yvooOr|vat te nò TOD OEod kai piov yevécO0ot 
adtod (VM II.320). 

?3 6 118’ dv napa God npòc TO ueyaAonpenéotepóv te Kai 0giótepov éExapOsions ooi tfj; Siavoias eópeOfi (TOAAG 5é, 
£0 oida, edpsOrcEtal), Kotvóv nüvtoc ZotTa Tò képóoc £v Xpiot Inood, åuńv (VM IL321). 
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turn, to him being able to offer an additional benefit to the Christian community. Through the 
consideration of Moses' life, using the techniques modeled in the bios, the reader may imitate the 
exemplar's ability to bring some benefit to others; this is no small incentive to engage in the 
reading practices that Gregory has modeled in his composition. 

In his three epilogues, Gregory continues to assert that encountering the lives of his three 
exemplars brings a multiplying and expanding good to the reader and his companions. He has 
designed each text's account of praxeis to reinforce this point. The narrative portrait of Macrina 
ends, as discussed in Chapter 4, with two embedded narrators who describe Macrina's miracle 
working and whose resulting deeper faith seems to serve as a model for the ideal readers. The 
internal audience, including subject-Gregory, is brought toward deeper belief, and through 
repeated acts of story-telling, Macrina's achievement in the higher philosophy was not “passed 
over in silence and her life rendered ineffective" (Bios uó& àvooeArg napaópóápot 614 cworfic 
ovykoAoqo0eica, VSM 1). The fact that Macrina is a rough contemporary of those earliest readers 
of Gregory's bios makes her story a kind of proof that exemplary virtue is achievable in the late 
fourth-century world. 

When Gregory described Thaumaturgus appointing Alexander bishop at Comana, he 
depicted and assessed internal audiences as a way to recommend interpretive strategies, keeping 
the potential benefit for readers in mind. Again in the epilogue of the VGT, he highlights the 
importance of a benefit for the text's audience. Though the wonderworking bishop lived in a 
previous generation, Gregory emphasizes the signs and remnants of his praxeis that remain in the 
fourth century, the marks that have the potential to allow readers to approach the holiness they 
wish to imitate. 


Although Moses' story took place in the distant past, repeated references to the way the 
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lessons of his life apply to the contemporary world are designed to elide the distance between 
Scriptural history and Gregory's fourth-century context. As shown in Chapter 3, the plague of 
frogs can serve as a reminder for readers to be careful about what kind of household art they 
view, lest it rouse their passions and lead to sinful action. Gregory's epilogue reveals his 
thoroughgoing effort to depict the exemplar's way of life as a prototype or “type” (yapaKktnp) 
that is intended for mimesis. 

Gregory writes a conclusion for each bios that is an ending but not a final one. Following 
on the instances of retrospective narration in each account of euthanasia, which seem designed 
to encourage readers to reconsider each exemplar's life as a whole, these three claims of 
sufficiency may also be understood as invitations to re-read the bioi, to seek out all their points 
of guidance for virtuous living. By claiming that what has been said is sufficient, Gregory 
attempts to encourage his readers to look back from the closing of each bios to earlier portions of 
the texts. The bioi are highly textured weavings, layered and rich, subject to repeated readings 
and new interpretations. In all three bioi, in the scenes of each exemplar's birth (genos), 
upbringing (anatrophe), education (paideia), deeds (praxeis), and noble death (euthanasia), 
Gregory has sought to praise his exemplars for their demonstrable progress on the path of virtue 
but simultaneously to render them imitable figures. Here in the epilogues of his three texts, 
Gregory calls his ideal readers not just to acts of imitation but to acts of virtuous reading and 
interpretation. 

II. Weaving Lives for virtuous readers 

The weaving metaphor for composition and the concepts of interlocked warp and weft 

have allowed us to trace the effects of Gregory's literary and rhetorical choices, to identify and 


explain patterns that appear across the three bioi, and to analyze in detail the different ways he 
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deals with essential tensions or problems in biographical writing. These tensions include nature 
and nurture, chance and choice, constancy and transformation, sensible and ineffable realities, 
particular and universal qualities, and exemplarity and imitability. Now that we have examined 
the construction of each woven garment up close, we should take a step back to consider how 
Gregory means for such a garment to be worn, that is, how he imagines encomiastic bioi might 
be used in the context of late fourth-century Christian life and paideia. 

A telling depiction of the garment that is virtue appears in the theoria of the VM. In 
Gregory’s allegorical interpretation of the priestly vestments in VM 11.195-196, he describes the 
ephod and explains its significance: 


Then on top of the foot-length tunic were worn two pieces of cloth, hanging down 
from the shoulders to the chest, and coming down the back they were joined to 
one another by two clasps, one on each shoulder. The clasps are stones, each with 
the names of six patriarchs engraved on them. The weaving of the cloths is 
multicolored. Hyacinth is twined together with purple, and bright red is mixed 
with flax. Gold thread is interspersed throughout all this, so that a single blended 
image (píav ovykekpaupévnv ópav) is constituted from the weaving, with the 
various dyes. 

From these facts we learn the following: that the upper part of the outer garment, 
which is in a particular way an adornment for the heart, is a mixture of many and 
varied virtues. So the hyacinth is interwoven with purple, for cleanness of life is 
joined to kingliness. Bright red is mixed with linen, because the brightness and 
purity of life has in some way grown together with the redness of modesty. The 
gold, which illuminates these colors, alludes to the treasure reserved for such a 
way of life (tõ 1otoót1o Bim). The patriarchs engraved on the shoulders contribute 
in no small way to our adornment, for people's lives are adorned by the preceding 
examples of good men.” 





4 Eita 000 nénAoi Gvabev ExiPaAAOVTAL TH noór]peu k TAV OL@V uéypi TOD ouífouc koi tv LETAPPEVEOV 
xaOjkovrec, 600 nópnai kað’ ékátepov pov GAANAOIc Evobuevor. Ai 68 nOprai Aí0ot gioi tà TOV NATPLIAPYOV 
ovonata 86 kað’ &kávepov £v toic yapáypuot Pépovoat. Iouww] è TOV nénAov f| iotoupyia. Y ákiwOog uèv 
TOPOVPA ovLutAÉKetat, TO 68 TOD KOKKOD EPVONLG TH Dóooo Liyvotat. IIdot 68 tovto TO £x ypvoiov viua 
OVvYKATAOTEIPETAL, MOTE Tic TOAVELdODs TADTIS Bagis Liav Tivà ovykekpauuévny ópav K TOD 09áoputog 
amavyaCeo8an. ‘A dé 510 tovtov pavOGvouev taðtá otv, OTL TA üvo tis TEptBoAtc, doa ts kapóí(ag idiws yiveTat 
KOoLOG, £k TOAAOV kai ĉiapópov åpetæv KataKipvatat. 'H odv oákivOoc TH xoppópa ovpmAgKetan. TH yap 
Kaðapótnt THs Cais ñ Baotrsia ovvéCevktat. Kókkog 08 TH Doooo ovvavapítyvotat, STL AEQUKE TMC TH tiic ai6o0g 
EpvOyjpLatt TO Aaunpóv te kai kaðapòv Tod Piov ovupúsoða. O 68 ypuoógc toig ávOgot tovto CDUTEPLAGUT@V TOV 
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He explains that it is the combination of virtues in an exemplary life that creates beauty. The 
colors used in the weaving represent both virtues in the soul and the rewards of virtue, the 
heavenly treasure that awaits the virtuous individual. Through the mingling and juxtaposition of 
varied threads that are virtuous acts, the ideal way of life not only becomes visible, but presents a 
“single blended image" (uia ovykekpappévn dpa). As shown, each of Gregory’s encomiastic 
bioi mimics the skillfully woven priestly garment, which combines instances of particular 
virtuous activity to present a “single blended image" of its subject, adorned “by the preceding 
examples of good men" (1oic npoAapobo1 TOV &ya00v onoóstyuao). 

The ephod is not just an object to be admired, but an item to be worn in the fulfillment of 
leitourgia for God and the worshipping community. Gregory's encomiastic bioi are also 
utilitarian, part of the accoutrement of a Christian life of service. What purpose does Gregory 
intend them to serve? Gregory's three texts all begin with a statement of his didactic aims and 
end with his assertion that the account gives readers what they need to learn about virtue. In all 
three bioi, he portrays the exemplary figures engaged in an ongoing and imitable process of 
epektasis. He emphasizes, in particular, the transformative potential of education, the impact of 
reading, revelation, and relationships on exemplars and members of their communities. We have 
also seen that throughout all three texts, Gregory models reproducible interpretive practices. 
Given all these shared, prominent textual features, it is apparent Gregory envisions a role for his 


encomiastic bioi in the Christian paideia of his late fourth-century world, as resources for 


ànoKeiuevov TH TOLOVTO Bim 0noaupóv vaatvioosetat. Tatpiapyat dé tais énopítot ¿yyeypauuévor oo uikpà zpóg 
TOV TOLODTOV KOAAMAIGLLOV uiv ovvetogépovot. Tois yap npoAapobot tv &yaOGv dnoðsiyuaocı katakooietrat 
LOAAOV ù TOV àvOponov Con (VM II.195-196). 
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describing and teaching ways to be virtuous readers who may become virtuous actors. 

However, the texts are limited pedagogical tools. Virtuous Christian praxis and closeness 
to the divine, the objects of the ethical mimesis Gregory recommends in his bioi, are, as he 
presents them, dependent upon the readers' paideia. Imitation relies upon proper interpretation, 
which in turn relies upon training in proper practices of "seeing" and reading. Although the texts 
may be designed to equip the ideal readers with tools to approach earlier exemplary figures, 
whose deeds are preserved in Scripture and other texts, the limitations of readers, teachers, and 
their medium of communication cannot be ignored. Throughout Gregory's texts, the depictions 
of author, internal audiences, and exemplars interpreting texts and praxeis record examples of 
both success and failure. Members of internal audiences fall variously along the spectrum of 
blindness to correct vision. In the VSM, subject-Gregory was shown struggling to put into 
practice the virtue of self-control, even when he knew he should. Even the exemplars have their 
limits. Thaumaturgus was not prepared to begin the duties of his bishopric until he had received 
a divine revelation. Most significantly, as the example of Moses at Sinai shows, created human 
beings cannot overcome their epistemic limits, even if God reveals God's self to them “beyond 
the senses," in allegorical texts, or through the liturgy. 

The corrective Gregory suggests in the bioi is the religious community. From young 
shepherds encountering their brothers in the wilderness, to elite young men attaching themselves 
to prominent Christian teachers, to mothers designing a reading curriculum, to older sisters 
educating younger brothers, to biographers drawing on the tradition passed down by the Fathers 
(VM II.45) or cheering on young people in their race to virtue, the presence of a community to 
guide interpretation seems fundamental to his conception of how both Scripture and exemplary 


lives should be read. Gregory's direct narrative commentary in all three texts may be intended as 
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a means to make himself available to his readers as a teacher, but, as he frequently notes, 
language is limited. It is only with the help of the Holy Spirit that the composition might let the 
light of the exemplar's virtue shine through, after all (VGT 1). But within the context of a 
Christian reading and worshipping community, the bioi are woven to function as propaedeutic 
texts, to prepare readers to practice and understand Christian Scriptural exegesis, which is itself a 
fundamental component of liturgy and leitourgia more broadly defined, including the ongoing 
education of other members of the community. 

Gregory's three encomiastic bioi, though they describe diverse figures and praxeis, are all 
propaedeutic texts that construct a holistic profile of an ideal Christian reader, who is taught to 
be an active interpreter of texts and "texts," especially of the narrative depictions of human 
action. This training takes place in the very process of reading each biographical account, 
because Gregory has adapted the rhetorical topoi typically employed in encomiastic 
compositions to portray his exemplars' ongoing development. This focus on the inductive 
development of an ideal reader corresponds to Gregory's conception of perpetual progress 
toward the divine, the epektasis that can be pursued by each Christian. 

So who is Gregory of Nyssa as biographer? He is an artist skilled in “the art of weaving" 
(fj veavtiKh t&yvn, In canticum canticorum GNO Online 24.271.20). Just as the virtuous person 
carefully constructs a unique woven garment from diverse strands - the virtuous qualities — of 
her life, so Gregory the biographer draws on a variety of sources and techniques to create each 
literary life and present the interlocking attributes of the virtuous exemplar for readers to 
consider. He is an athlete trained through discipline (&oknoio). In the VSM, subject-Gregory is 
trained by his close encounter with Macrina's holiness, a reflection of the divine image, in the 


work of interpreting signs; he depicts and models this work in his three texts. He is a skillful 
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sailor who knows how to navigate by the “fiery beacons” (1ópoou VGT 2; VM 1.11, 13) that are 
the lives of earlier exemplary figures. Gregory himself is a reader who engages in interpretive 
heuristic tasks involving a range of sources - bodies seen or depicted, praxeis observed or 
described, and Scripture — looking beyond what is visible to what is hidden. He is an 
enthuasiastic spectator, expressing “goodwill” (etvoia, VM I.1) as he urges his ideal readers to 
brave the “exertions” (iópóc, VM II.305) required to ascend the mountain of virtue. Gregory the 
biographer writes to invite his reading audiences to embark on the path of epektasis, following 
after exemplars like Moses, Thaumaturgus, and Macrina who lead the way toward the goal of 
perfection, which is “to be known by God and become his friend” (yvæcOñvaí te nò TOD Osoð 


Kai q(ov yevéo8a1 adtod, VM IL320). 
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